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The purpose of tlie Essayist, is te explain, de- 
fend, and promote what we believe to be the doc- 
trines of pure Christianity. 

The discussion on which we are about to enter, 
we esteem one of the most interesting that can em- 
ploy the human mind. It is one which we believe 
none but the thoughtless, the hardened, or the 
most frivolous can deem unimportant, for it con- 
cerns truths which relate not to passing and perish- 
ing interests, bwt to the eternal well being of man. 

The religious opinions which we entertain, we 
value, because we believe them to be what our 
Saviour taught. We believe them fitted above all 
others to sustain man in the trials of life, to en- 
courage him in the performance of its duties, to 
impress \i\xn with a sense of personal responsible- 
ness, and to make him live in all things as one ap- 
pointed unto an eternal destiny on which every 
act of life is exerting an inevitable influence. We 
believe them the sure foundation of present happi- 
ness and future hope; as such, we esteem their 
worth unto ourselves as beyond price, and believe 
it to be a duty to disseminate the knowledge of 
them as far as we are able, amongst our fellow men. 

But in this part of the country our opinions, 
though perpetually spoken against, are to the great 
majority absolutely unknown, or known only 
through the medium of prejudice. The conse- 
quence is that we are subjected to every kind of 
unjust judgment and misrepresentation. There is 
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hardly an error among those which we esteem most 
dangerous, which we are not sometimes accused 
of helieving, nor a truth which we value as among 
the most precious truths of revelation, which we 
are not accused of rejecting. Nor are these mis- 
representations of opinion, all. Attempts are 
made to hreak down Unitarianism by the sly sus- 
picion and cunning charge thrown out against U- 
nitarians. We are made the subjects of ceaseless 
denunciation and anathema; we are denied even 
the name of Christians; men are warned from our 
books and our places of worship as from the con- 
tamination of a brothel, and the doors of our chur- 
ches are described as the entrances to Hell. 

We feel not the least disposition to answer rail- 
ing with railing. Did nothing else prevent this, 
the sacredness of the subject on which we are en- 
gaged would exclude any such disposition fronji 
our minds. Nay more; if any deem it consistent 
with good taste and Christian feelings to denounce 
us as infidels, blasphemers, the deviPs party, or 
deists in disguise, we would not object to the ap» 
plication even o£ such epithets to us, if this were 
all. We never shall quarrel about a mere name, 
'though we may perhaps think that the taste and 
moral feelings of one who can apply these slang 
terms of reproach to an opponent, may admit of 
some improvement. What we object to in the 
charges brought against us, is of far mare import- 
ance than mere names; it is the misrepresentation 
and falsehood and injustice which they contain. 
They do us all the injury of direct attacks on our 
moral characters, they draw upon us the cold side- 
long glances of exclusion, they divide us from the 
sympathies of our fellow men, and materially in- 
jure our usefulness in society. We are willing to 
bear all the odium which our real opinions may 
bring upon us, but these reckless and false accusa- 
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tionSj these infringements, not of christian chari- 
ty merely, but of our_personal righ\s, forbid our 
silence. We are forced to come forward in defence 
of ourselves and of what we belieye to be truth. 

Can it be the purpose of these denunciations to 
draw us back to Trinitarianism? It is well known 
that a large proportion of Unitarians were former- 
ly' Trinitarians, and that they have embraced their 
present religious views, in spite of all the preju- 
dices and biasses of early education, through the 
simple force of evidence. Surely such men are 
. act to be re-converted by denunciation. Or is it in^ 
tended 9 by making our opinions odious, to prev- 
ent others from examining and embracing them? 
There may be policy in this, but the men who 
use such means, cannot have very exalted ideas of 
their own system of belief, if they think it safe 
only when defended by such bulwarks. 

Birr we dwell too long on these things which 
arc comparatively of liglit moment. We trust th jt 
ift defence of truth, we should most willingly en- 
dure infinitely more than we are ever called upon 
to endure. 

Discussion may do away error — it can never in- 
jure the cause of truth and true religion. For tliis 
reason, now thSit we are about to present to the pub- 
lic the evidence for our faith, we earnesl.ly invite 
those who may be dissatisfied with our argnmeiits, 
tT answer them. We desire this, not for thQ sake 
of controversy, but that the public may ha^ an 
opportunity of jiidging which of our opposini^ sys- 
tems accords best with the teachings of our Saviour. 
The time must finally come when this question 
must be decided by evidence, and not by denunci- 
ation; and for the sake of Chirstian peace and char- 
\Xifj we liope tliiatit may come quickly. 
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In entering on the task which we have proposc<l 
to ouselves, the first subject which naturally pre- 
sents itself to our minds, as a proper object of ex- 
amination and discussion, is the great fundament- 
al dogma of the Divine Unity. On this dogma all 
true religion is founded, and hence all Christi- 
ans, of whatever denomination they might be, 
have still professed to believe,, tlicit God is one. — 
But among a large portion of them, the belief ia 
the Divine Unity has been accompanied with qua- 
lifications and restrictions whidi, to others of their 
Christian brethren, (and we eonfess ourselves to 
be of the number) look very aiuch like an infringe- 
ment of this fundamental truth. It is our present 
purpose, to submit the belfeS on this important 
rjtibjxsct as held by Unitainasis, and that fcueld by 
Trinitarians, to the tesrtrof those revelations, which 
our Heavenly Father has vouchsafed to make to 
us with regard to himself. But before we subject 
these two contending systems to this ordeal, it is 
necessary that we should first slate with precision 
what they arc 

The opinioiishdd by Unitarians,, with resj>e€t 
to the D^fly>. are verj^ simple. They believe in 
OneGod-, a IJein^ of perfect, undivided, uncorn- 
p6afided Unity,, One Eternal Divine^lind. They 
do not believe our Lord Jesus Christ to be the self- 
existent, omnipotent Jehovah,, but his Messen<2;cr. 
Althousrh they venerate him as being next to God 
their best Friend and Benefactor-;, although they 
believe him to. be highly exalted above all other 
created Existences; thata name is given him which 
is above every other name, and that he was ap- 
pointed to be our Saviour and our Judge; 3^et they 
believe also, that he has nothing but what he ce-^ 
ceive4 ftom his Heavenly Father, and that \yillx 



respect tb-G'od, he is a subordinate, dependent Be- 
ing. But though they deem him to be thus subor- 
dinate and dependent, yet they do not consider, 
that this can in the slightest degree affect the value 
of that revelation, which he came to bring to us. 

It is of the utmost consequence to us to know 
surely, that our blestjed Saviour came from God ; 
that he wa» God's messenger, and that those reve- 
lations, which he made to us, concerning the pa- 
ternal characteit of God, our future state of exist- 
ence, and the means of arriving at a never-end- 
ing state of felicity, are revelations sent to us by 
our Heavenly Father,, and this we all believe most 
firmly. We believe it,, not only on account of 
the voice from Heaven wnich at t^ie River and on 
the Mount declared the Lord Jesus to be God's 
well beloved Son; not only on account of the won- 
drous works which he wrought, and which no one 
could have wrought unless God were with him: 
but on account of that seal, which, his Almighty 
Fathep stamped on his mission, in that, when laid 
in the grave, he raised him from the dead. Now 
this, it is all-important for us to be assured of, and 
tJiis w^eall belie!re as firmly as if a voice from Hea- 
ven had spoken audibly to each one of us. But 
if we believe thisj it is then surely of no import- 
ance to us what rank this Divine Messenger oc- 
cupies in the dominions of the Almighty, as this 
ean neither add^to^ nor- detract from, the import- 
ance of his mission. 

Concerning the Holy Spirit, Unitarians believe 
that itis not a Person distinct from the Father, but 
his spirit, his power and energy, and that in most 
places in the New Testament where we meet with 
this word,, we must understand by it those mira- 
culous powers, which were imparted to Christ 
without measure, and to his disciples and the ear- 
ly Christians, in lesser degrees. 

a 
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Let us now pass to the consideratfon of what 
Trinitarians believe with respect to God, and here 
we shall meet with differences of sentiment really 
essential. It is true that nearly all (a) Trinitari- 
ans profess to believe, that in the Godhead there 
are three persons, the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
all of the same substance, equal in Eternity, Pow- 
er and Glory; each of whom is God, and as such 
the object of our religious homage r but when we 
inquire a little more closely, we find that under 
this phraseology, opinions are held not only ex- 
tremely discordant, but even totally irreconcila- 
ble. It is not our purpose to enter into a detail of 
all the wire-drawn distinctions which have been 
attempted on this subject. We believe that the 
whole body of Trinitarians can be intelligibly di- 
vided into two great classes, viz. those who give 
to the term person its proper, legitimate meaning, 
and those who do not. 

The first class, which includes the great body 
of Trinitarians, and even scnne nien eminent 
for their learning, use the term person in its com- 
monly received acceptation, and connect with it 
ideas of distinct consciousness and- volition. Ac- 
cording to them, the Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
are three Almighty Divine Minds, as perfectly 
distinct the one from the other as three different 
men. This was the opinion held, with respect to 
this dogma, by Dr. Sherlock; this we believe is 
the mode in which it is held by the bulk of the 
unlearned, and when presented thus to the mind, 
this "dogma is sufficiently intelligible. But then 

(a) Tbbrb are some Trinitarians who reject (be word Person, 
and who would subsiitute for it that of three differences, three dis- 
tinctions, three something^, or some other term which presents no 
idea to the mind. If we arc not mistaken, these are persons who 
coiinot reconcile their minds to the doctrine of the Trinity in any 
shape in which it is presjcnted to them, and yet who cling fondly 
10 a name, which they have been langht to venerate. 





too, if human language has any meanings this is 
perfect Tritheism, or the worship of three Gods, 
for every distinct Divine Mind^ must necessarily 
foe a distinct God, and so too the Trinitarian cate- 
chisms and creeds represent them to be, calling 
them severally, God the Father, God the Son and 
God the Holy Ghost. There too, different spheres 
of action are assigned to those three Persons, both 
asto the government of the universe, and the re- 
demption of man. They are represented as en- 
tering into covenants or contracts with each other, 
as fulfilling the conditions of these contracts, and 
in every respect, as acting as perfectly independ- 
ently the one of the other, as three different 
men. It is true, that Trinitarians generally say, 
thatthese three persons constitute only one Being or 
one God, but this is evidently only a forced at- 
tempt to reconcile this dogma with the plain teach- 
ings of the Bible, for unless in this case they give 
to the terms Being and God a collective meanings 
such as we do to the terms Congress and Senate, it 
is clear, that they assert what involves a palpable 
contradiction, viz. that three Beings are one and 
THREE, in the very same sense of those terms. 

The second class of Trinitarians hold, that the 
term Persons, when used of the Deity, is not ex- 
pressive of personal distinctness, according to its 
common acceptation, but is merely used to denote 
an official or modal distinction, expressive of the 
different relatioos which the Deity bears towards 
his Creatures. Thus they say, as the Father he 
is our Crc?ator, as the Son he is our Redeemer, 
and as the Holy Ghost he is our Sanctifier. All 
this, however, is nothing but a palpable darken- 
ing of counsel by words, and those who hold this 
opinion, are clearly Unitarians, with a Trinitari- 
an name. 

We have thus laid before our readers these two 
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diflerent expositions of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
In the first the Trinity is plainly set forth, but the 
Divine Unity is entirely lost sight of. In the 
second the Unity is preserved, but the Trinity is 
ubandonedy and reduced to a mere empty natne. 
And now vve would ask the reader, and especial- 
ly the Trinitarian reader to pause; to reflect, whe- 
ther either of the above expositions of the Trinity 
be such as his mind can give its assent to, and if 
not, whether he can devise any other explanation 
of this doctrin&> which does not necessarily faU 
under one or the other of the above subdivisions. 
There is a party among the Trinitarians, wh<J 
declare the- doctrine of tlie Trinity to be a profound 
inexplicable Mystery;, a thing which the human 
mind can not comprehend^ and concerning which 
it cannot form any ideas to itself. This party is, 
we suspect, chiefly composed of persons who hav- 
ing found any scheme of Tidnity which they could 
frame, totally indefensible against the objections 
which, are brought against it, and yet being unwill- 
ing tOi give-up a favorite dogma, have taken shel- 
ter here as in an impregnable fortress, without per- 
ceiving, that in so doing, they destroy this dog- 
ma altogether J and reduce it to an empty name. 
It is impossible, say they triumphantly, to prove 
the di^ctrin^ of the Trinity to. be- either false of 
c^tra^i^ory, because tor do so^ it would be ne- 
c^sa3|Mp<MVfierstand what i» meant by that term;, 
but as.|||ls'is a dogma- which presents no distinct 
idea to the mind,, it i» impossible to reason with, 
respect to it,, ar-to disprove it< by evideneei This* 
we cheerfully admit, but at the san^- time- it fol- 
lows, that,, irtl>is doctrine-cannot be disproved j.. 
beeauee-it is^one that presents* no distinct idea to 
the mind; for, the very same reason it cannot be 
proved to be true; and further, that on this -very 
aeeount it i» totally impossible to believe in it. — 



As this point is impoptant, we beg leave to exa- 
mine it with care. It will not be pretencfed that 
the doctrine of the Trinity is ene of those felf-evi- 
deiit truths, which require merely to be stated, to 
be universally admitted. Neither will it be con- 
tended, VV0 hope, that this- doctrine is any where 
expressly taught in Scripture. By this we mean, 
that it is no where stated there that there is a Tri- 
nity, or that there are three persons in the God- 
head. If the doctrine of the Trinity be therefore 
taught in the sacred volume, it must be, that we 
meet there with passages, from which this doctrine 
can be inferred. But to draw inferences is to rea- 
son; and never can we, by reasoning from one 
known truths ta another which necessarily results 
from it, arrive at a proposition, concerning which 
the mipd can form no ideas to itself; and hence, 
inferences drawn from what we find stated in ^le 
Scriptures, can never lead to the establishment of 
a dogma totally incomprehensible. 

Again,, we are told that because this dogma is 
totally incomprehensible, that therefore it cannot 
be proved to be false. But because evidence can^^^ 
not be allied ta it to prove it fake,, it £^lliows^ 
also, that evidence cannot be applied to>ittft prove- 
it to be- true, and hence, that the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as stated here, can never be established 
by- evidence drawn from the word of God. 

Finally, if the doctrine of the Trinity be an 
incomprehensible Myistery, concerning which th^ 
human mind can form ho idea to itself, it is impo^ 
sible to believe in it. A mpment^s. reflection will 
convince the reader of this, impossibility, and in 
general, of the impossibil'ity of believing any 
thing further than the mind can form ideas to it- 
self. We repeat to a man the word Abracadabra, 
snd tell him that he must believe in it, and he will 
3aiswer, that it is. not possible for him ta do so, as 
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ft 
render their favorite dogma invulnerable b^ say^ 

ing, that the fact, that a Trinity of Persons exists 
in the Godhead, is plainly revealed in the Scrip- 
tures, though the mode of their existence has not 
been revealed, and is therefore incomprehensible. 
But to convince ourselves, that those who hold 
this language do not form a class distinct from 
those of whom we have already treated, we have 
only to ask: what meaning do they attach to the 
words, a Trinity of Persons in the Godhead? 
If they attach to these words the idea of distinct 
personality, then they fall evidently in the first 
class, and are Tritheists. If they, by these vvords, 
under^nd a distinction merely modal oi: official, 
then they are Sabellians, and belong to the sec- 
ond class. And if they use these terms without 
affixing any precise idea to them, they then are 
persons who use words without meaning, and who 
reduce the Trinity to an empty, unmeaning name* 
We have thus end-eavoured to define with pre- 
cision, what it is that Unitarians, and what Trin- 
itarians do believe, and we are now prepared to 
submit these two contending systems to the test of 
those revelations, which the Deity has been pleas- 
ed to make to us. But before we do so, we would 
ask of our readers (and the question is asked in 
the perfect spirit of charity) wiiether the Unitari- 
an is wrong, and must be condemned to endless 
torments, for refusing to worship the great Father 
of the Universe, under the unscriptural names of 
Trinity, or Triune God, names whidh to his mind 
present either the idea of a plurality of Gods, or 
do not present any idea at all? Whether the Uni- 
tarian is wrong, in preferring to worship the Great 
First CausQof all, under the name of Father, that 
name, by which our Lord and Saviour Jesus, re- 
vealed Him to us, and with which so many ideas 
of trust, and confidence and love are connected? 
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ON THE UNITY OF GOD- — NO. II. 

In our first number, we have endeavoured to 
«tate with precision in* what manner the doctrine 
of the Divine Unity is held by Unitarians, and 
how Trinitarians profess to believe in it; and we 
are now prepared to submit these two opposing 
systems, to the test of those Revelations which it 
has pleased the Deity to give to us with respect to 
himself. 

In testing the respective claim's of these con- 
flicting systems, the first source to which we shall 
apply for light, is Natural Religion. By Natural 
Religion, we mean that revelation which the Deity 
has made of himself "in his works. Now although 
our acquaintance with the works of nature is as 
yet very limited, enotrgh is known to us to 
shew, that there is an intimate connexion and dc'- 
pendence, between the mineral, vegetable and an- 
imal kingdomis; that all are necessary to, and de- 
pendent on e»ch other for their existence and sup- 
port; and that all tend to one common end or pur- 
pose. Now from all this we ^re necessarily led to 
conclude, thattlib Universe was the work ot one 
Being — ^that one Almighty Mind conceived the 
stupendous plan, and that ime Almighty Power 
called it into exiirtence. 

But in Natural Religion we meet with no trac- 
es of a Trinity, and hence too the sages of former 
dayS| a Zerdusht, an Anaxagoras, a Socrates, a 
Plato, and others, who from the contemplation of 
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the works of nature, hare mounted up to a know- 
ledge of Nature's God, have still believed in one 
Go5, a Being of simple unity. We must there- 
fore conclude, that the doctrine of the Trinity is 
T>ot taught in Natural Religion. That religion is, 
however, the only revelation which it has pleas- 
ed the Deity as yet to make of Himself to niore 
than one half of mankind. Of the doctrine of the 
Trinity we are constantly told, that a belief in it 
is absolutely necessary to salvation, and if this be 
so, then it follows, that one half of the human 
race must necessarily and unavoidably perish ever- 
lastingly, and be consigned to the regions of never 
ending wo, and that for ntf> fault of their's, but sole- 
ly because it has pleased their heavenly Father to 
cast their lot in countries to which he has as yet, 
not deemed proper to extend the lights of a speci- 
al revelation* Now although such a result would 
have nothing revolting for a nxind steeled by a 
gloomy orthodoxy, and which has formed to it- 
self a God altogether like unto itself: yet those 
who have learned to think more nobly of the Dei- 
ty, on whose minds the impress of the divine im- 
age has not been thus obliterated, and above all^ 
those who have gone to Jesus, and have inquired 
of him concerning the Father, will shrink back 
from such a conclusion with horror. Rather than 
attribute such injustice and partiality to the com- 
mon Father of all, they will conclude, that either 
this dogma is not true, or if true, that a belief in 
it is aot so essentially necessary, as it is represen- 
ted to be. 

But let us suppose fo^ arguments sake, that Na- 
tural Religion is inadequate to communicate to us 
ideas sufficiently correct respecting the object of 
our religious homage, his person and attributes; 
yet we should certainly expect, that when it pleas- 
fed the Deity to make a more special revelation of 
himself to mankind, such revelation would impart 
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to us the eleareflt and most satisfactory information, 
pn these important subjects. This would be indis- 
pensably necessary respecting a dogma like that of 
the Trinity, concerning which confessedly Natur- 
al Religion could give us no information. If there- 
fore it be true, that in the Godhead there are three 
persons, the Father, the Son and Holy Ghost, 
wbo are each of them God,. a»d as such require 
severally our religious worship, we might sui*ely 
have expected that a fiict, canecrning which it was 
of so much importance to mankind to be correctly 
lAformed, would„ io such a revelation, have been 
0Uted with t clearness and precision, which would 
have rendered it plain to the meanest human in* 
telleet. 

Now let us enquire how this matter stands.-— 
Anterior ta the advent of I ist, it pleased God 
in his merey, to reveal himself at sundry times, 
and in sundry ages to mankind, either by the mi- 
nistry of Angels, or of Prophets divinely inspired. 
In the books of the Old Testament we have a rec- 
ord of air these revelations; and what do they 
teacfe V9? Hhv^they inform^ U9 that in the Godhead 
there are three distinct Persons, ^ho are each of 
them God, and as such entitled to our suprexne 
homage? Do they even so much as mention the 
names of &od the Son, and God the Holy Ghost? 
No such thing. But there we every where find 
the su|Mreme Ruler of the universe revealed to us, 
as a Being of simple unity, who has no equals. — 
We open the sacred volume and read: *I am the 
Lord thy God, which have brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. Thou 
shalt have no other Gods before mei/ Exd. xx. 2, 
3. *Unto thee it was shewed, that thou mightcst 
know that the Lord hefs God;, there is none else 
beside him.' Deutiv. 35.. ^Know therefore this 
day, and consider it in thine heart, that the Lord 
is God; in heavxn. abOvj3>^ and. upon the earth be- 
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neath: there i» none else^' Deut. rv. 59^. 'Hear, 
O Israel:, the Lord oup God is one Lorb.' Deut. 
VI. 4» ^hepe is none holy as the Lord: for there 
isnonebesidethee.' 1 Sam. ii. 2. *For thou art great, 
and doest wondrous things: thou art God alone.' 
Ps. Lxxxvi. 10.. ^Thus saith the Lord^ the king 
of Israet^ and his Redeemer the Lord of Hosts; I 
am the first, and I am the last; and beside me tkere^ 
is- KK> God..' Isa. xliv. 6. *I am the Lord and 
there is none else; there is no God beside me.' Isa. 
xi.r. 5^. ^Look unto me, and be ye sared^ aU the 
efMki ef the earth: for I am God,, and there is none 
else..'' Ida. xlv. 22^ ^Have we not all oneFaflher? 
Hatk not one God created usw' Mai. h. 10. — 
And the prophet Zeehariah, speaking of a day which 
probably hft» not yet arrived^ bcrt ol which, we 
believe that the morning is dawning oo us, says: 
*In that dlay there shall be one Lord> and his name 
one.'' Zeeh. xiv. 9. 

Explicit as. these texts are, yet the light they 
throw on the interesting subject of our inquiry, is 
darkness^ to that which we derive from a perusal 
of these sacred books in their whole context — 
There we find the great,, fundamental dogma, that 
there is b«t owe Gody a Being o( simple unity, 
every where written as with a ray of light; and 
in fact,^ to» preserve the knowledge of this great 
truth among mankind^ appears to have been the 
principal object of the- whole of the old Testament 
dispensation. For this purpose, we see God call- 
ing Abraham away from hi* idols, his kindred 
and country, and revealing himself to him as the 
only true God. * For this purpose^ we find the de- 
scendants of Abraham, as soon as tlney began to 
multiply, pfeced in a situation, where, abandon- 
ing the erratrtc»life of the Patriarchs^, they could 
be kept together, and thus preserve among them- 
selves the knowledge of God. Here they multi- 
ply bey Oil d example,, aad thfi- nxoiaeat they hs've 
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fieccmTa. airfGcicntly numerous to exist as an inde- 
pendent nation, God raises up for them a leader, 
and directs them to quit the land of Egypt, and to 
remove to the country of Canaan. Hardly have 
they set out on their journey, when the Deity him- 
self condescends to become their lawgiver, and 
the first of his lja\vs is: **I am the Lord thy God, 
which have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, 
out of the house of bondage. Thou shalt have no 
other Gods before nic."' To preserve them from 
the contagion of tire idolatrous example of the 
neighbouring nations, they are forbidden to inter- 
marry with strangers, and they are themselves set 
apart as a peculiar peopl'j> by the imposition of a 
pompous but burdensome ritual worship, which 
should effectually scj)erate them fit)m the surround- 
ing nations. Notwithstanding these precautions, 
we find the children of Israel repeatedly abandon- 
ing themselves to idolatry, but as often as they do 
so, the punishment of the Defty overtakes them, 
and recalls them to their duty. Jn fact, the whole 
orf their historj'^, previous to the Bhbylonish cap- 
tivity, is little else than the recital of the misfor- 
tunes which were sentupoii them in consequence of 
their idolatry, and of a return of better days, flie 
moment they repented of their transgression, and 
returned to the worship of the one true God. At 
length this training proved efiVtual. After their 
return from Babylon, we read no more of their 
committing idolatry, and from that period of time 
the belief fn the one true God, appears to have been 
persevered Fiv By the whole Jewish nation, with 
their charactoristic pertinacity. Hence, when Je- 
sus asserted to^thB Scribe the unity of God, Mark 
xii. 29, the latter answered him: "Well Master, 
thou hast said the truth: for there is one God, and 
there is none other but he." Hence too, we find 
the Jews, even in our days, though scattered over 
the- whole earth, and every where oppressed, still 



a(lhering with a fidelity ofx^hieh We fiatfe^ ncf otRer 
example, to this great and fundamental truth of 
the religion of their fathers, — that God is one. 

Now to OS it appears impossible, to reconcile 
these facts with the truth of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Of that doctrine we are told, that a belief 
in it is absolutely necessary to salvation, and yet 
here, we find God revealing himself, during a se- 
ries of ages, to a whole nation, as oif £ God, aS" a 
Being of simple unity^ and in all these revelations 
we find not the slightest intimation, that there are 
any but one, which are the objects of religious 
homage. 

We are not ignorant, that Trinitarians have pre- 
tended to find in the Old Testament a few texts 
from which they think that, if not a Trinity, at 
least a plui^ality of persons in the Deity, may be 
inferred- We are well acquainted with these texts, 
but shall not at this time enter into a particular ex- 
amination of them, (a) The whole supposition 
rests on certain expressions, common to the Heb- 
rew and other languages, wherein a superior is re- 
presented as expressing himself in the plural num^ 
ber in speaking of himself; and on a couple of pas- 
sages, taken from the Prophets, and misapplied. 
The only answer we shall here give to these infer- 
ences, is that none of the Jews ever understood 
these passages in that manner; and that we, as 
Christians, cannot without irreverence, attribute 
to God, a Revelation which was not understood 
by any of those to whom it was made. 

There are some among the Trinitarians, who 
have advanced the opinion, that though the body 
of the Jewish nation were unacquainted with the 
doctrine of the Trinity, yet that their inspired 
writers were not, but were fully informed with 

(a) We iatend doing Ibii ^beo we eonie to eiamioe tbc Trini- 
larian proof texts. 
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respect ta ft, and firmly belFe ved in it We would 
charitably hope that those who advance this opini- 
on, have never considered the dangerous conse- 
quences to which it leads. We have no other se- 
curity for the authenticity of the Scriptures, than 
the integrity of the men who composed them. If 
we for a moment admit, that these men had one 
set of religious opinions for themselves, and pro- 
mulgated another set of religious opinions to the 
multitude, the Bible loses all its value; for what 
we find recorded there, is only what was commu- 
nicated to all. 

We think, therefore, that we must take for 
granted, that the doctrine of the simple unity of 
the Deity, is the doctrine of the Old Testament; 
and that the doctrine of the Trinity was totally un- 
known to mankind, previous to the advent of 
Christ. Whether this dogma is revealed to us in 
the netv Testament, shall be i\\e subject of our next 
inquiry. 

ON THE UNITY OF GOD ^NO. III. 

Having in our preceding number examined the 
proofs for the simple unity of the Deity, resulting 
from natural religion, and the revelations made to 
us in the old Testament, we should now proceed 
to the production of the proofs, drawn from the 
New Testament, by which the unity of God is es- 
tablished. But before we do so, we wish to exa- 
mine a scheme of human invention, by which those 
proofs are attempted to be neutralized and invali- 
dated. 

Its reading the works of the Evangelists and A- 
postles, every one must be struck with the num- 
erous passages we meet with there, in which the 
inferiority of Jesus to, and his dependence on, hzs 
God and Father, are laid down, with all the dis- 
tinctness of which human language is capable. We 
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shall content ourselves with* citing here but three 
of these passages. Jesus ^tells us- himself, John 
XIV. 28, Mr/ Father is greater than L The 
Apostle Peter, in his sermon* to the Jews, rec- 
orded Acts II. 22, calls him Jesivs of Nazareth, 
a man approved of God among you by miracles 
and wonders and signs, which God did by hirn. 
And the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
says, V. 7 — 9, (Christ) icho in the days of his 
^eshy, wh%n he had offered up prayers and sup- 
plications , with strong crying and tears unto 
him that was able to save him from death, and 
urns heurd in that he feared\ though he were a 
Son, yet learned he obedience by the things which 
he suffered; and being made perfect, he becam,e 
the author of eternal salvation unto all that a- 
bey him. These, and numerous other passages 
of similar tenor,, which we meet with in the Scrip- 
tures, would have been deemed perfectly decisive 
of the whole controversy, with every man who 
believed these Scriptures to be a revelation from 
God', and that as such they could contain no- con- 
tradictions, had it not been for one of the Strang 
est systems which was evep engendered by tbc 
human mind. It ifir.this: thai Jesus Christ, is both 
perfect &od and perfect Man,, and yet but one pep- 
son,. ONH bern^ Hence^ whenever' we meet m 
the sacred writings^ with passages which plainly 
teach the uiferiority of Jesus Christ to>his God and 
Father,. Trinitarians say, tha4^ these* apply otnly to 
hus humaa, and not to his diyine natuve. 

This dogma of two natures in Christ, which 
was first invented in the fourth or fifth century of 
the Christian erav haa since been generally adopt- 
ed by Trinitarians, and has become the cprner 
atone on which the whole doctrine of the Trinity 
sests.. That we may riot.be suspected of misstate- 
ing this dogma, we shalL here transcribe it, as»it 
ia laid, down in a bo^k. o£ authority : 
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**Thb Son of God, the second person in the 
Trinity, being very and eternal God, of one sub- 
stance, and equal with the Father, did, when the 
fulness of time was come, take upon him man's 
nature, and all the essential properties, and com- 
mon infirmities thereof, yet without sin; being 
conceived by the power of the Holy Ghost, in the 
womb of the Virgin Mary, of her substance. So 
that two whole, perfect and distinct natures, the 
Godhead and the Manhood^ were inseparably join- 
ed together in one person, without conversion, 
composition or confusion. Which person is very 
God and very Maiv yet one Christ'' Confession 
of Faith of Presbyterian Church, chap. 8, sec. 8". 

If we found this dogma thus stated in the Holy 
Scriptures, it would go very far towards iriiaking 
the authority of the sacred writings, for in it is in^ 
volved a plain^ positive contradiction. God is an 
intelligent Being, possessing consciousness and vo- 
lition. Man also, is an intelligent being, pod- 
sessing consciousness and volition. Now that two^ 
intelligent beings, possessing each separate consci- 
ousness and volition, can at the same time be only 
oxx being, one person, is a manifest ixnpossibili- 
ty. Happily for us, as Christians, our sacred 
books contain no such dogma. It is not even pre- 
tended by Trinitarians, that ihjt doctrine of two 
natures in Christ, is any wh^re eaqsHressly taught 
in the Scriptures, or eved^se* much as mentioned. 
But they say, that there> are* passages in the Bible, 
from which we can injiir that he is. God, equal 
with the Father^ that from other passages it ap- 
pears that he was* man; and^that, as he is constant- 
ly spoken of as one person, one Being, we must 
conclude, that he is both very God, and very Man, 
in one person. On this reasoning we would beg 
leave to observe, that it takes for granted the very 
point in dispute, to wit: the supreme Divinity of 
Jesus Christ That on this &,9Jt/mei/ proposition^ 
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it builds the doctrine of the twa saturefl in Christ; 
and that then agaln^ the doctrine of the two nat- 
ures in Christy is brought forward to support the 
assumed dogma ^ bis equality with the Father* 
How far such a system of reasoning is admissible^ 
we leave tathe judicious reader to determine. — 
But let u» pass to the consideration of the dogma 
itself. To shew the impossibility of this doctrine's 
being true, we shall beg leave to quote a passa^ 
from a well known author, who has entered into a 
very full examination of the doctrine of the Trini- 

<^All Trinitarians believe, that Jesa» Christ 
.was hut oneperson^ although possessing two no- 
iures. Their doctrine is, that one of the three 
infinite minds in the Godhead was so uuiited to a 
human soul, as to form one intelligent being, re- 
taining the properties both of God and Man. By 
tiii^ nature of any thing we always mean its qfjialv- 
ties. When therefore, H is sakL^^tbat^Ji^s Christ 
possessed both a Divine and Human Nature, it 
must be meant, that he possessed both the quaii* 
ties of God and the qualities of Man. Bii^. if we 
consider what these qualities are, we perceive 
them to be totally incompatible with one another. 
The qualities of God are eternity^ independence^ 
wtmutabiKtyf entire' and perpetual eonmption 
from pain and deaths omniscience and omnipo- 
tence. The qualities of Man are, derived exist- 
enee, dependence, liability to change, to suffer- 
ing and dissolution^ comparative weakness and 
ignorance. To maintain, therefore, that the same 
mind is endued both with a Divine and a Human 
nature, is te maintain that tfie same mind is both 
created and uncreated^ hoih finite and infinite; 
both dependent and independent; both changea- 
ble and unchangeable; both mortal and immort- 
al; both susceptible ofpain^ and incapable of it; 
both able to do all things, and not able: both ac- 
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qztatnted with all thingSj t»d uai acquainted 
taiih them; both ignorant of certain subjects and 
possessed of t fie most inti$na.teJmowUdge of them. 
If it be not certain, that such a doctrine as this is 
false, there is no certainty upon any subject It 
19 vain to call it amyj/cry; it is an absurdity; It 
is an impossibiHtf/.*^ Yates, Vindication of Uni- 
tarianism, pages 175-6. 

Heiie perhaps we might safely rest this subject; 
but it i« an importai^t one. This is the talisman, 
by the magical charms of which, the most direct 
proofs for the simple unity of God, drawn from 
the Scriptures, are deprived of their convincing 
effects; and this must be our apology for taking a 
somewhat wider view of this dogma, and for in- 
vestigating to what results it leads us. 

The doctrine of the two natures in Christ, 

ROBS THE DeITT OP ONE OF HIS ESSENTIAL ATTRI* 
BfTTES, OMNIPRESENCE. 

Bt it we are taught, that one of the three per- 
son'd of the Godhead, became circumscribed by^ 
was united to, and dwelt in, a human body, an opi- 
nion, than which one more derogatory to the Deity, 
eannot well be imagined. Shall we dare to con- 
ceive of the Supreme Jehovah, of that Being whose! 
presence fills the whole of his immense universe^ 
as limited to the body of a man, and as residing 
for upwards of thirty years in the small country 
of Judea? And yet, this is what Trinitarians do. 
In proof that we do not misrepresent their opini- 
ons on this subject, we boldly appeal to what we 
daily hear from the pulpit The second person 
in the Trinity, is there constantly represented as 
coming down from Heaven; as assuming a human 
body, and as re-ascending up to Heaven: repre- 
sentation^ which can only be applied to a Being, 
whose existence and presence can thus be limited 
by time and spaee. This shews us how impossi- 
ble it is, .even for Trinitarians, to speak of the 
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Lord Jesus Christ, of what he was, and what he 
did, without reducin<]; him to the rank of a limit- 
ed finite being> the Messenger of the great Jeho- 
vah. 

The doctbine op the two natures in Christ, 
IS calculated to throw a doubt on thjs ve- 
bacity of our Saviouu. 

When a person speaks of himself, of what he 
know*^ and can do; and above all, when he speaks 
of what he does not know, and cannot do, we must 
apply what he says of himself to the whole of him, 
as he is constituted. If a man, for instance, should 
say that he did not recollect a certain event, be- 
cause matter, which is a component part of man, 
is incapable of remembrance, though in his mind 
he retained a perfect recollection of it; or if that 
man, when present at an event, which he savy 
with one of his eyes, while the other happened to 
be shut, should deny all knowledge of such event, 
because he did not see it with the eye which was 
shut; should we not accuse such a man of gross 
tergiversation? Now Jesus assured his disciples, 
that he knew not when the day of the judgement 
of Jerusalem was to be, Mark xiii. 32, 'But of 
that day an^ hour knoweth no man, no not the An- 
gels which aire in Heaven, neither the S&n, but 
the Father.' And he tells them, John v^ 19^ — 
The Son can do nothing of himself; and verse 30, 
*Icanof mine own self do nothing;' andehap. xiv- 
10, 'The Father that dwellethin me, he doeth the 
works. ' Here Jesus assures his disciples, that both 
his knowledge and powei* are Jimited. And yet, 
notwithstanding ^.hese solemn asseverations, Tri* 
nitarians maintain that he all the wrhile did know, 
and could do, as Grod, wh&t he lumself says he did 
not know and could not do; and that in saying so^ 
he spoke merely as man. Is not this directly con- 
tradicting Christ, and impeaching his veracity? — 
Is not this attribqting to him a disingenuousness 
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dnd ambiguity of speech^ which would have b^en 
deemed inexcusable in a common mortal? 
The doctrine op the two nati/res in CiiRjtsTj 

AND THE INFERENCES BUILT ON IT, HAVE A DI- 
RECT TENDENCY TO DESTROY THE VALtJE OP THE 

New Testament. 

The Evangelists and Apostles, have transmitt- 
ed to us the record of the precepts which Jesus 
taught, for the purpose of leading mankind up to 
virtue and to God; and of the promides^ by which 
these precepts are strengthened. We revere the 
one as the dictates of unerring wisdom, and we 
trust with confidence to the other, for all We hope 
for beyond the grave. But this reverence and 
this trust are entirely founded on eur firm convic- 
tion, that these precepts and these promises are a 
revelation to us from God. The moment we ad- 
mit the dangerous doctrine, that Jesus sometimes 
spoke as God, and sometimes as man^ all our con- 
fidence in the Scriptures is gone. How can we 
tell, whether the doctrines which he taught, and the 
promises which he made, were taught and made 
by him in his Divine or in his human capacity? — • 
The sacred penmen appear not to have been aware^ 
that their great Lord and Master spoke alternate- 
ly in these different characters. They never in- 
timate such a thing, and hence they have left us 
nothing whereby we can be guided Jn this import- 
ant inquiry. As man, it is said, both the know- 
ledge and the power of Jesus were limited. How 
shall we then trust in him? This strikes at the 
root of all our faith^ all our hopes! 

Lastly, the doctrine op the two natures 
IN Christ, does not answer the ptTRPosEs for 
which it was invented. 

The obvious object of it is evidently to recon- 
cile with the assumed Auprevne Divinity of Christ, 
those passages of Scripture, in which he is spoken 
of as a created,, subordinate, and dependent Seing. 
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Now although the difficulty, which some of these 
passages preseot, may be thus got over, yet there 
are other passages which remain totally unaffected 
by this dogma, and which are perfectly decisive. 
I believe it is pretty generally held by Trini- 
tarians, and it is the uniform language of all their 
creeds, that Jesus Christ is the Son of Gody ac- 
cording to his Divine nature; and hence we meet 
so often with the unscriptural phrases: God the 
Son; the eternal Son of God; eternal generation^ 
&c. Now we read, Markxni. 32: <' But of that 
day and hour knoweth no man, no not the Angels 
which are in Heaven, neither the Son^ but the 
Father;'' and John V. 19: ^^ The Son c^n do noth- 
ing of himself. '* We have here the express words 
of Christ He does not say, / know not 9 I can 
do nothing; but the Son knoweth not; the Son 
can do nothing. Here then the usual expedient 
of the two natures in Christ, fails of answering its 
purpose; and if we believe Jesus, we must believe 
that as the Son of God, both his knowledge and 
power were limited. 

Having thus, we hope, removed this impedi- 
ment to the right understanding of the Scriptures, 
we shall now proceed to produce some of the proofs 
for the simple unity of the Deity, as recorded for 
our use by the Apostles. 
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ON THE UNITY OF GOD NO. IV. 

In a former humfeer we flatter ourselves that we 
have proved, that the doctrine of the Trinity lias 
net been revealed to mankind, in the Old Testa- 
ment. On this ground we think, we might safe^ 
lyrest the whole controversy, for God can never 
mislead us, or give to trs contradictory Revelations. 
As there are however many among the Trinitari- 
ans who believe, that though tlie fioctrii>e of the 
Trinity was unknown to the Jews, yet that it has 
been revealed to us in the books of the New Test- 
ament, we «han now pass to the exatnination, of 
what Christ and his Apostles teach us on this sub- 
ject. Before we do so however, we wish to make 
a few remarks on some points, whicli we are a- 
fraid are not always sufficiently attended to. 

If we believe the New Testament to be, what 
it really is, a record of revelations made to us by- 
God, it follows, tiiat as such, it cannot contain 
any contradictions; but that every thing we fmd 
there, must be in perfect harmony with the rest 
Further, as these scriptures were given to u^ to 
be our guide on the path of virtue and happiness, 
both the dogmas and the precepts which they con*- 
tain, must be so plain, as to be sufficiently intelli- 
gible to the unlearned as well as to the learned.— 
As these books hnwever were written nearly eigh- 
teen hundred years ago, in a distant country, and . 
in a language not our own, and as they contain 
frequent allusions to local habits, manners, cust- 
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•oms and existing modes of vvoi'^ship ©r systeH^s of 
philosophy^ all of whi«h have passed aw ay, and 
are but little known to us, it niight be -expected 
that we should meet in them with a number of 
passages, which it would be difficult for us to un- 
iierstand; aiad such we find to be the case. Wher- 
ever such passages occur it is our duty to endeavour 
to elucidate them by others which are plain and in- 
telligible; and to make, as far as possible, the 
;Scriptuiies the sole interpreters of what we find in 
them. To build systems on obscure and doubtful 
texts, is evidently unsafe; and above all, we ought 
never to call in the aid of our sectarian opinions, 
to explain the word of God to us, if we really wish 
io become acquainted with its contents. With 
these remarks, we shall pass to the examinatioB 
of what the New Testament teaches us, respect- 
ing God, and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

When the scribe, astonished at the wisdom with 
which Jesu-s had answered the Sadducees, a^ks 
•him, which is the first commandment, Jesus re- 
plies, Mark xii. 29, ^' The first of all the com- 
^mandments is: Hear^ Israel; the Lord our God 
ris one Lord.'^ And when the scribe professes his 
belief in the unity of God^ and that the love of 
God and our neighbour constitutes the essence of 
-religion, Jesus tells him: *' Thou art not far from 
the kingdom of Gbod.'^ In his solemn address to 
his Heavenly Father, previous to his last suffer- 
ings, recorded John xyii. 3, Jesus says: "This 
is life eternal, that they miglitlLnow Thee the only 
jkrue God, an^ Jesu^ Christ whom Thou hast'sent." 
Here Christ makes an express distincti^on between 
^limself and hi« He&venly Father. He calls the 
latter the only true Godj and himself the ambas^ 
fiador of that Go4« T]^hese -words are as plain as 
human language can mal^e rthem. And shall we, 
in direct contradiction to Christ, maintain that 
£rod, and the Ambassador whom he sent to U8, are. 
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one and the same Being? The Apostle Paul teach- 
es the doctrine of the Diving miitv, and draws the 
distinction between the one God, and his Mes- 
senger, the Lord Jesus Christ, with equal clear- 
ness and precision, in the following texts. 1 Cor. 
VIII. 4: <*• There is none other God but one." i 
Cor. VIII; 6: <*B«t to» us thejre is but one God, 
the Father, of whom are* all'tking^, and we in him, 
and one Lord, Jesus Christ, by whom are all 
things, and we b}' him.'' Eph. iv. 5> 6. **One 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God the Fath- 
er of all, who is above all, and through all, and 
in you all."" I Thes. i. 9, 10. ** And how ye 
turned to God from idols, to serve the living and 
true-GodV and to wait for hi»SoA from Heaven,, 
whom He raised from the dead,. even« Jesus.'' — *h 
Tim. I. 17. " Now unto the King Eternal, Im- 
nortal, Invisible,, the only witie God,^ he honout 
«nd glory for ever and ever, amen." 1 Tim. ii. 
& < ' For these is* eoe God^^ and one Med iator be- 
tween- Godl andl men,, the man Chrfset Jesus."" — 
WflL could ad<d?many others to these texts, but the 
above- will be- sttfiieient td shew that both J«su9- 
Christ and his Apostles teach us to believe in one 
Crod, a Behig of simple unity, and decl&re the 
Lord Jesus Christ, to be a Being other than that 
Sod. 

Here* let us pause for* a; moment. The- belief in 
the aimpte unity of the Deity was universal among 
the Jews. But they did nott know that in this un- 
ity, there were* combined three person sy the Fa- 
ther,. Son and Holy Ghost,, each of them the E- 
ternal God, atid each, of them the separate object 
. of their religous homage. On this subject, con- 
cerning which, if true, it was of so much import-. 
ance to tliem to receive correct information, we 
might have expected, that Christ and his Apos- 
tles would have expressed themselves with a clear- 
ness aadt distinctness which would have prevented 
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z\\ doufct or mistake, and that whenever they 
taught the doctrine of the Divine unity, they 
would have constantly mentioned this modification, 
which to the common, understanding of mankind 
must always appear so much* like an infringement 
of it, for fear of leadiiig their hearers- into a fatal 
error. But did they do? so r^ Dowe find aay where 
that they even adverted to it? No;, and must we 
not conchide: from this^ thaib t^is doctrine of three 
co-equal persons In the Deity, each, of them the 
object of worship, was totarlly unknown to Christ 
and his Apostles? 

Let us now see what the New Testament teach- 
es us. concerning the Lord Jesus Christ. It is 
not ouu purpose to bring forward every text in 
which our Saviour is spoken of as a Being inferior 
to and dependenton,. hislleavenly Father. Were 
we to understake this ta»k,. we should have to 
transcribe alhioat every passage wjaerein mention 
i# made of him. We shall content ourselves with 
merely selecting a few of the most prominent textSj 
in which the reader will find this truth taugh( with 
all the pceciaion of which human language is su&- 
oeptible^ 

Jesus tell^ his dFsciples^ John 3Civ. ^6,. ^^Mj 
Father is geeater than L" This text is so clear 
that any comments on it would only darken it— 
Mark xiii. 32y ^But of that day and houirknow- 
eth no man, no not th^ Angels which aeein^ Hea^ 
ven, neither the Sony bat JheFkfcher;'^' J^hmv.. 
19, ''^The Son can do notiiin^of himself.'' John. 
V. 30^ ''^ I can of mine owit self do nothing. " In 
these passages, Jesus asserts in express terms, that 
as the Son^ oi God, both his knowledge and power 
were limited. Jiohn viii. 42, "If €rod were your 
Father ye wouldloireme : I proceeded forth and came 
from God; neither came I of myself, but he sent 
me." John xii. 49, *<For I have not spoken ofmy- 
selfj, bu ttthe Fathejr.vBdiich.afintjne,:he ga vemea com- 
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Trrandhrent; what I should say and what I should 
speak." John XIV. 10, *• The words that I speak 
to y oa, . I speak not of myself: hut the Father that 
dwelled! in me, he doeth the work*.'^ Here 
Jesus teHsusthathe did not come of himself, but 
was sent by God, that God had given to him in 
charge wftat he should teaohf and that the power, 
by which he wpouglH the .mighty works, which 
he did in confirmation of his heavenly mission, 
was not a power belonging to himself,' but one 
which had been communicated to him by his Fa- 
ther. Can the Being, who speaks thus of himself, 
be the supreme God? or is it a dependent Being, 
the Messenger of G»od? 

Having thus seen how our great Lord and Mas- 
ter speaks of himself, let us now hear how his dis- 
ciples speak of him. Peter says. Acts ii. 22 — 
** Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God a-- 
niong you by miracles anci wonders and signs which 
God did by him.'' Acts v. 30, 31;„ «^The God 
of our Fathers raised up Jesus, vviiom ye slew and 
hanged on a tree: him has God exalted with his 
right hand to be a Prince and Saviour.'* Acts x. 
3&, " How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with 
the Holy Ghost anjd with power. '* Do not these- 
texts, in every line,, represent Christ to us as a 
subordinate, dependent Being, sent by God? 1 
Cor. in. 23^ '^Ye are Christ's, and Christ is 
God's." 1 Cor. XI. 3, ^' The head of every man 
is Christ . . and the head of Christ «> God, '' Here 
St. Paul asserts expressly that as man is subordin- 
ate to Christ, so Christ is subordinate to God; and 
I Cor. xy. Paulsays, that the resurrection of Christ 
is positive evidence of our resurrection. If Christ 
were the supreme Deity, or other than a depend- 
ent Being, this reasoning would be inconclusive. 
I Cor. XV. 24,, 27, 2S^ ''Then cometh* the end 
when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to 
Sod, eyen the Father, when he shall have put 
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He (God) has put all things under his (Christ's) 
feet, but when He saith, all things are put under 
him, it is manifest that Hi is exeepied u^»>did 
put ail things under him; and when all things 
shall be subdued u»to^him, then shall. the -iSo», be 
Also subject unto Htm that put all things under 
him, that God may. be allin'alU^ Herer the 
Apostle Paul, as if fearful that by the representa^ 
tion of the high state of exaltation to -.which Cbrist 
has been »raised,. any might- be led to ascri-be to 
him underived power,- tells us plainly that all the 
power and authority which he possesses, were del- 
egated to him by God, for a special purpose, and 
that when thai purpose shall have been answered, 
Ghri-st will again surrender this power and autho- 
24ty to the Father. In this text,. the dependent 
character of ^Chri-st, appears to us-^ be taught with 
a clearness wiiich is irresistible. Who wxjuld dare 
to say, that at some future period* the supreme 
God should be subjeet? And yet this is what the 
A-postle affirms concerning* Christ. 2 Cor. xiii, 
4, '^ For though he (Christ) ^vaS'Cruei^led through 
weakness, yet he 4iveth by the power of God.^^ 
Col. I. 15^ St. Paul calls Christ "the first born 
erf every creature;" and Rev. iii. 14j St. John 
oftllshim ^^the beginning of the creation of God." 
Here the sacred penmen call Christ a* Creature^ 
and assert that he liveih by the power of God. — 
Atid shall we^ in opposition to them,, maintain 
that he is the uncreated, self-existing Jehovah? — 
They call him the first born of every creature, the 
beginning-oi the creation. But the Son of Ma- 
p^ was not, the beginning oi the creation. Milli- 
ouashad lived before his ^advent into the world. — 
Mere then- the schema- of the two natures cannot 
help: us out. But if we believe Christ to be first 
among those exalted created intelligences who sur- 
rey nd the ? throne of God, then these texts are 
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perfectly intelligiblci Heb, ii. 11, ^^ For both' 
He that sanctifies, and they who are sanctified, are 
all of one, for which cau^e he is not ashamed to 
call them brethren." Here St. Paul asserts, that 
both Christ and mankind have onec^^mmon autlior 
of their being, which author is God;: and that on 
that accov/iitj. however highly he may be exalted 
aboveus, Christ is not ashamed to call us., breth* 
Een. John^xs. 1.7,, " I ascend to my Father-and! 
to your Father, to xsty God and to your God."— 
Col.. 15. 3, ^* We give thanks- to God and the Fath- 
er o£ our Lord Jesus Christ.." Heb. I. 9, *^Thou 
(jLhe ScHi) hast loved righteousness and hated ini- 
quity:; therefore God,, eventhjf Godj hath anoint- 
ed thee wifh the oil of gladness abovaXliy fellows. " 
1 Peter i. 3, "Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord JesuSfChrrst.i' In these,, and* many 0- 
ther passages of scripture, , the - Su preme Being is 
designated aS' the God ofj our»Loird Jesus* Christ. 
But can a Being;who is^himself the eternal, , self- 
existing God, have a God abovchim? 
- These passages, which might have been great- 
ly multiplied, are tO'Our^minds, and we hope to 
the minds of our reader&salso,. conclusive evidence 
on the subject of our inquiry. . They shew, . with 
a clearness which we think must carry conviction 
to every bosom, that there is hut one -God, .a Be- 
ing of simple unity, who .is the supreme object of 
our religious: homage$:and that our« Lord Jesus 
Christ is not that God, , but a dependent, though 
highly exalted Being, deriWng from .God all his 
wisdom, power,' authority and his very existence. 
And can we profess to bo Christians— can we pro- 
fess to^ believe in Jesus, and in the revelation 
whicli*he brought down fjTom Heaven, and which 
his disciples have recorded for our use; and yet re- 
fuse to believe in doctrines, which he teaches us 
so expressly* and which are laid down in these 
Scriptures witli so much clearness? 
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ON THE UNITY OF GOD NO. V. 

In our preceding number we have endeavoured 
*o establish the doctrines, that there is but one 
God, a Being of simple unity, and that our Lord 
Jesus Christ,, if^not that God, but a- created, though 
highly exalted IVcing. In proof of these great 
fundamental truths, we have adduced a number of 
texts of scripture, which, at least to our minds,, 
are perfectly conclusive on these subjects. 

But should 5t be objected: t» this method of esp- 
tablishing these truths, that ii is not the best which 
ean be Tollowed, we are ready to admit it. All 
the extravagant schemes of human invention, 
which have so often defaced the beautiful simpli- 
city of the religion of Jesus, have been supported 
by isolated passages extracted from the scriptures 
without regard to their true meaning or connexion. 
If, however, the reader will be at the trouble to 
examine in his Bible those texts which we have 
adduced in our last, he will find that in every case 
we have used them in the- same sense, in which 
the sacred penmen who wrote them, wished to be 
understood;- and* that we have omitted others, 
where the true meaning was different from the 
mere verbal import Thus we did not use, Gal.. 
III. 20^ *'But God is one," for though the words; 
here were expressly to our purpose>. yet in» this 
place, it appeared to us not to be the object of the 
Apostle, to inculcate the doctrine of the divine 
unity. A» a general rale, however,, we are ready 
to admit, that^ if from a book of history or oJ bio- 
graphy, for instance, we wished to» become ac- 
quainted with the life and character of a.person 
•mentioned in such history,, it is not from fsolatedl 
passages, but from the general outline of what we 
s^hould there find recorded, that we should fbrmr 
our opinions of him.. Well then,, the Evangelists 
and Apostles have transmitted to us; the records of 
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who Jesus was, what be did, and what hesufieredt 
JLet us thea examine these records, and see how^ 
lie is these repr^/sented tov us. If we are not mis^ 
taken, the charactisr and history of Jesus Christ, 
as they would present thetnselves td the mind of 
an intelligent person who read* the scriptures for 
the first time unbiased hy our sectarian schemes, 
would be nearly as follows. 

The Lord Jesus Clwistwa»apev8onage, chosen 
of God to be his Messengev to mankind, and to* 
become their Saviotn:,. by instructing them in the* 
true road to happiness,, and by reveling: to them 
the paternal ehavacter of God,, a future life>. and' a 
state of moral retribution^ aft«cdeathv To qualify 
him for thi» great work, G>od himself instructed 
hrm as to what he should say and what he should 
teach; and endawed hi mi with< supernatural pow^ 
to work miraeles> in confirmation di the truth of 
bis mission. In the performanee of th> arduous 
task, Jesds constantly travelled from city to city 
^vet* the country of Judea, every where calling 
mankind to repentance, and endeavouring to lead 
them back to the practice of virtue and holiness;, 
while at the same time he relieved human misery, 
by curing all those who. were afflicted with diseas- 
es. During ihot course e£ his ministry, it was his; 
constant practice toi pray to ht» God and Father, 
£6r himself and for others;; and he- repeatedly ex- 
horted his followers, to addces^ their religious 
homage to the same Being. IDavuig drawn on:^ 
himself the enmity of the rulers of the Jewish na* 
tion, because he reproved their vices, and expo^ 
ed their hypocrisy to the people, they conspire 
against him, and succeed at length in having him 
put to death by a public and ignominious execu- 
tion*. Jesus^ fully avisace of the fate that awaits 
him, and of its near approach, prepares himself 
for the closing' scene> wath all that calm compos- 
sure, which, aitfonsci^usness of innocence, the rer 



coirection of a well spent life, and a firm reliance 
on God, can alone io'spire* For a moment he* iJ^ 
overpowered by the hortroca^of his situation. T^a- 
ture shrinks from his ioipending sufferings, stnA 
he prays to» his Heavenly Father,, that this cup 
may be suffered to pass by untasted* But this feel- 
ing of despondeac}' is only momentary. An an- 
gel is sent from Heav«n to strengthen^ htm; and 
eomforted by prayer, and animated by the•Te^varcf 
that a waits' him,, his fortitude returns, and he sub- 
mits to his horrid and unmerited fate, with aneqtia^ 
aimity and resignation, which have never been c- 
quailed. Rising far superior to every selfish con- 
sideration,, he spends the last moments of his life 
in recommending, his mether to the easer ^ his- 
friend, in conseling^a repentant ieUow soffeper]^ 
and in offering, up an affecting int^cessory prayer 
for his cruel miinlerer;Sf asid theiv reeommanding, 
his spirit to his Heavenly Father, he calmly bends 
his head and expires. Having, thus, evinced. hi& 
perf(^ct obedience to the will of his God, and be* 
ing rendered perfect by his sufferingis, that Grod,. 
as a mark of His approbation of the conduct ofoar^ 
Lord,, raises him from the grave on the third day ^ 
and as a reward of his perfect obedience, ISarft^SKhim^; 
afterasliort sojourn on earth, up into Heaven, and! 
places hmk at his own right hand. There our SIbt- 
viour is new, acting as our advocate and interces- 
sor with his and our Father, and thence he will one 
day come, te» judge both the quick and the dead. 
Such is a short epitome of the history of Jesus; 
and now we confidently ask: is this the history of 
the supreme God? Is it not the history of a finite,,, 
dependent Being? But Tet us examine this history 
in its details, and inquire, whether the scriptures: 
bear us o«rt in the facts as we have stated them a- 
bove, and in the inference which we»have drawn 
from them. As the scripture proofs^ which bear 
on these several facts, are very numerous, we shall,. 
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ia eaeh ease, content ourselvcti with selecting a 
iew textSy which are clear and explicit. 

Jesus was the Messenger op God- ' 

John tiii. 42, *< If God were your Father, ye 
fi^sojld lo\^ ane: for Ipreceeded fortii fvjam God; 
neither came I of myself, but he .sent me, " 

John xvii. 3, This is life eternal, that they 
might know thee, the »nly true God^ and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent/' 

John vi. 38, ** For I came down from Heaven 
not to do mine own wiH, but t3ie will of him that 
sent me/^ 

That being sent, implies inferiority aaad sub- 
ordinatioa, tB top evident to requiiie any demon- 
stratioB. 
Jesus was instructed by God what to teacb* 

John vii. i6, ^^^ Jesus answered them and said: 
my doctrine is not mine, but his that sent me.^' 
John XII. 4f>, ** For I have not spoloen of myself-; 
but the Father which sent me, he gave me a com- 
mandment what Ij^hould say, and what I should 
speak.*' 

To be infetrucicd belongs to a finite Being; who 
<:ould instruct the allwise, omniscient God? 

Jesus wkought his miracles by a power 

RECEIVED from GoD. 

John v. 30, **I can of imne own self do noth- 
ing. '' John XIV. 10, « But l^e Father tiiat dwell- 
eth Id me^ he doetk the ^worke. '' 

Acts %u'22^ ^^ Jesus of Nftzareth, a maw approv- 
ed of God among yeu by miracles and wonders 
and signs, which God did by ^im.^' Acts x. 38^ 
-** How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the 
Holy Ghost and ^tth power. '^ Communicated 
power bekffigs to a dependetit Being. Who could 
add to the pewer of the Aknigjhty? 
Jesus prayibb to Gob for himsclf and tor 

others. 
Luxx vt 12. **He {Jesos] weat out into a 
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mouDtain to pray, and continued all night In pray- 
isr to God." 

LvKE xxn. 32. "But I have prayed for 
thee." Luke xxiii. 34. "Then said Jesus: Fa- 
ther forgive them, for they know not what they do. 
Luke xxiii. 46 "Father into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit" 

Of all the acknowledgements <ef inferiority to, 
and dependence on, the Deity, none can be less e- 
quivocal than prayer. Prayer arises from a feel- 
ing of wants which we cannot ourselves supply, 
and is an appeal to the benevolence of God , to sup- 
ply those wants. Prayer therefore is, and can on- 
ly 'be, the act of a finite, dependent Being* Can 
the Almighty have wants, or can omnipotence 
want the means of effecting its own purposes? To 
-whom is He to apply for assistance? But J«su6 
prayed. Jesus had therefore wants which be 
could mi himself supply. Jesus prayed for Peter. 
He felt therefore, that it was not in his power, to 
grant himself to Peter that assistanoe, of which he 
«tood in need. Jesus prays that his murderers 
may be forgiven. But why pray to obtain for 
them that forgiveness from his Father, if he him- 
^If e<Mild have granted it to them, as betiig the 
supreme God? Further., ali Jesus'^ prayers are 
exclusively directed to the Father. Trimtaiian^, 
sensible that Goi can&ot pray, say, that it was 
the manhood of Jesws only which prayed. But, 
if with this manhood, there had been a Divine per- 
son connected, so ^as to form one compound Be- 
ing, both God ami man, the prayers of the man- 
hood would have been,, if not always, at least most 
frequently directed to the second person in the 
Trinity^ because with ham it i^ood in the most in- 
timate relation. But vre never find them so dir- 
ected. We never find Jesus praying to God the 
Son, or God the Holy Ghost; but the Father only 
is the object of his supreme adsoration. Again, Je- 
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sus points out to others the Father, as the only 
object of their religious homage. Thus he says, 
Matthew vi. 6, *' Pray to thy Father which is in 
secret, and thy Father which seeth in secret will 
reward thee openly." When his disciplos ask 
him, ^< Lord teach us to pray," he tells them, 
Luke, XI. 2, ^' When ye pray, say, our Father 
who art in Heaven, &.c?' In his discourse witli 
the woman of Samaria, John iv. 23, Jesus says 
to her: "But the hour cometh, and now is, when 
the true worshippers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth. ^' And when consoling his dis- 
ciples concerning his approaching departure? with 
the promise that he will send to them another com- 
forter, he addsj John xvi. 23, " And in that day 
ye shall ask me nothing. Verily, veriiy, I aay 
unto you, whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in 
my name, he will give it you.'' These directions 
appear to us to be plain and positive. We have 
nothing here about praying to God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghost. Every where the Father 
is held up to us as the only object of our religious 
homage. Is not the inference irresistible, that 
our Lord was unacquainted with any other? 

AN ANGEL WAS SENT FROM HEAVEN TO STlRENG- 

. THEN JESUS. 

Luke xxii. 43, *^ And there appeared an angel 
unto him from^Heaven, strengthening him." If 
Jesus had been very God, as our popular creeds 
have it, there would have been no need of this^ 
angel. Surely that Being, who sustains the whole 
universe by his power, was sufficient to support 
a single human being under his sufferings, with 
out the intervention of such a subordinate, depend- 
ent agent. But if we believe Jesus to be himself 
a finite dependent Being, then the intervention of 
the angel is rational, and worthy of the divine 
goodness. 
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JESUS WAS MADE PERFECT THROUGH SUFFERINaS. 

Heb. II. 10, " For it became Him, for whom 
are all things, and by whom are all tilings, in 
bringing many sons unto glory, to make the cap- 
tain of their salvation perfect through sufferings. *' 

Heb. v. 7, 9, " (Christ) who in the days of his 
flesh, when he had offered up prayers and suppli- 
cations, with strong crying and tears unto Him 
that was able to save him from death, and was 
heard in that he feared, though he was a Son, yet 
learned he obedience bj* the things which he suf- 
fered; and being made perfect , he became the 
author of eternal salvation unto all them that obey 
him." 

God is infinitely perfect in himself, and the 
source of all perfection. Progressive improve- 
ment in perfection can only he attributed to fin- 
ite limited beings. Here the scriptures attribute 
such progressive improvement in perfection to 
Christ Christ must therefore be a finite limited 
being. 

JESUS WAS RAISED FROM THE DEAD BT THE POW- 
ER OF THE FATHER. 

Acts hi. 26, " God having raised up his son 
Jesus." 

Acts iv. 10, ** Jesus Christ... whom God rais- 
ed from the dead." 

Acts v. 30, " The God of our fathers raised up 
Jesus." 

2 CoR. XIII. 4, "For though he (Christ) was 
crucified through weakness, yet he lives by the 
power of God.". 

Such is the uniform representation, which the 
sacred penmen give us of the resurrection of Je- 
sus, in the numerous passages in which they speak 
of it They always state, that he was raised from 
the grave by the power of his Father; never that 
he rose by his own power. But can that be other 
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than a dependent bein^, who thus lives by the 
power of another? 

JESUS IS SEATED AT THE RIGHT HAND OF GOD. 

Mark xvi. 19, "So then, after the Lord had 
spoken unto them, he was received up into Hea- 
ven, and sat on the right hand of God." 

1 Peter', hi. 22, *' Jesus Christ, who is gone 
into Heaven, and is on the right hand of God.'* 
This is a favorite expression with the sacred writ- 
ers, and is expressive of that high state of exalta* 
lion, to which our risen Saviour has been raised 
by his and our God. But surely, it would be an 
insult to the human understanding, to attempt to 
prove, that God cannot be placed at his own right 
bandf and that a being placed at the right hand of 
God, cannot be God himself.- Perhaps it will be 
said that this expression is figurative, and must 
not be taken literally. We admit it. God is not 
a corporeal being, and therefore, has no right 
hand. But if we trace this figure to its origin, we 
shall arrive at the same result. It is evidently ta* 
ken from a custom, common to east^ern monarchs, 
of placing on the right hand of their throne, those 
who are high in authority under them, or what 
we call their ministers. Now can we. confound 
the monarch on the throne, and the minister on 
the right hand |of that throne? the person from 
whom the authority emanates, and the person to 
whom that authority is delegated? And yet this is 
what we do, if we contend that God and Jesus 
Christ, are one and the same being. 
JESUS was animated undeh his sufferings by 

THE REWABD THAT AWAITED HIM; AND RECEIV- 
ED THAT REWARD ON ACCOUNT OF HIS OBEDI- 
ENCE. 

Heb. XII. 1,2, ^* Let US run with patience the 
race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus, the 
author and finisher of our faith, who^br the joy 
that was set before hiniy endured the cross, des- 



pising the shame, and is set down at the right 
hand of the throne of God.'* Phil. ii. 7, 11, 
(Jesus Christ) who *^made himself of no reputa- 
tion, and took upon him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of men; and being 
found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, 
and became obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross. Wherefore God has also highly ex- 
alted him, and given him a name which is above 
every name: that at the name of Jesus ever}^ knee 
should bow, of things in Heaven, and things in 
earth, and things under the earth; and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father." 

To be animated by the hope of reward, and to 
be rewarded, can only belong to a subordinate fin- 
ite Being. Who could reward God, or what 
could be added to the possessions of the sovereign 
Lord of all? 

JESUS IS OUR ADTOOATE AND INTERCESSOR WITH 

THE FATHER. 

Heb. vir, 24, 25, "But this man, because he 
continueth ever, has an unchangeable priest- 
hood, wherefore he is able also to save them to 
the uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing 
he ever liveth to make intercession for them." 

1 John ii, 1,." If any man sin, we have an advo- 
cate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous/' 

To intercede with another, is a direct proof of 
inferiorit5^ It presupposes the inability of the 
person interceding, to grant to those for whom he 
intercedes that boon which he wishes to obtain for 
them. If Jesus Christ were the omnipotent God, 
he could himself grant to us that pardon, of which 
we all stand in need. It is, because he is not, that 
he is our intercessor with his Father and our Fa- 
ther, his God and our God. 

We have thus examined in detail the history of 
our Lord, Jesus Christ, and shewn that the manner 
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in which we stated it, is in exact conformity with 
the holy scriptures. And now, we ask again, is 
not this the history of a finite and dependent Be- 
ing, raised to his present state of exaltation and 
honour, hy the power of God? 

ON THE UNITY OF GOD ^NO. VL 

In our two preceding numbers, we have exami- 
ned what the Scriptures of the New Testament 
teach us, respecting the person of our Lord, Jesus 
Christ. As Trinitarians however, pretend to in- 
fer from these same Scriptures, that he is God, 
equal with the Father, it may throw some light on 
the subject of our inquiry, to investigate how he 
was V!€wed by those who heard his doctrines, and 
were witnesses of the mighty works which he 
performed while on earth; and in what manner 
the Jews and others understood the preaching of 
the Apostles, at a subsequent period. 

The Evangelists have recorded in sundry- pla- 
ces, that on witnessing the miracles which Jesus 
did, the multitude gave glory to God, who had 
imparted such power to man. When our Lord 
asks his disciples, Matth. xvi. 13, '*whom do 
men say that I the son of man am?" their answer 
is: ''some say that thou art John the Baptist, 
some Elias, and others^ Jeremias, or one of the 
Prophets;" and when on his triumphant entry into 
Jerusalem, immediately preceding his last suffer- 
ingy the question is asked: who is this? the mul- 
titude answer: this is Jesus, the Prophet, of Naz- 
areth in Galilee. Here then, we have an explicit 
statement, of the light in which oui* Saviour was 
viewed by those who were witnesses of his mira- 
cles. They did not consider him to be the Su- 
preme God; but a Prophet endowed by God with 
miraculous power. If it be objected, that this was 
merely the opinion of the multitude,, who. were not 
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sufficiently acquainted with him, let us see whetb* 
er those who were more intimately acquainted 
with him, thought differently. The Evangelists 
have recorded the friendship which existed be- 
tween Jesus, and Lazarus and his sisters. St. 
John tells us emphatically, John xi. 5, that Je- 
sus loved them. He had condescended himself to 
be their instructer, and at the grave of his friend, 
he wept. These we might therefoi'e suppose to 
have been well acquainted with him; and how did 
they consider him? When Martha, after the death 
of her brother, meets Jesus, she says to him: " If 
thou hadst been here, my brother had not died. — 
But I know, that even now, whatsoever thou wilt 
ask of God, God will give it thee. ^* Here we see, 
that Martha considered our Lord not aB being the 
Supreme God, but merely as the Christ, the Mes- 
senger of the living God, and highly favoured by 
Him. Her language is: ^^ J^ thou hadst been 
A^re my brother had not died." She therefore 
did not believe him to be the Omnipresent Jeho- 
vah. She expects nothing from Jesus personally; 
but she looks to his influence witii the Deity, for 
obtaining the restoration of her brother; and the 
conduct of our Saviour is in perfect accordance 
with these views of Martha. The Apostle tells 
us: ^^ And Jesus lifted up his eyes and said. Fath- 
er, I thank thee tliat thou hast heard me. And I 
know that thou hearest me always: but because of 
the people which stand by, I said it, that they 
might believe that thou hast sent me. And when 
he had thus spoken, he said with a loud voice, La- 
zarus come forth. And he that was dead came 
forth." Surely the person who spoke and aeted 
thus, was not the Supreme God, but a dependent 
Being, acting by derived power. 

But we have another passage which is still more 
decisive on this subject. After, in the text alrea- 
dy quoted from Matth. xvi., the disciples had told 
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Jesus who the multitude believed him to be, he 
asks them: "But who say ye that I am? And 
Simon Peter answered and said, thou art the Christ, 
the son of the living God. And Jesus answered 
and said unto him; Blessed art thou Simon Bar 
Jona, for ilesh and blood has not revealed it unto 
tliee, but my Father which is in Heaven." Here 
then we have the rank, which our Saviour holds 
in the scale of beings, expressly designated by Pe- 
ter, and he could not be mistaken, as he had his 
infot^mation by a special revelation from the Dei* 
ty. And who does Peter pronounce our Lord to 
be? The Supreme God? No such thing; but he 
acknowledges Jesus to be the Christ, the long pro- 
mised and expected Messiah, the Messenger of 
God. That Peter, and his fellow disciples did not 
consider Jesus to be the Supreme God, appears 
plainly from their conduct. Had it been sudden- 
ly revealed to them, that their Lord and Master 
was the Eternal self-existing Jehovah, would they 
not all have fallen down and worshipped the Lord 
of the Universe? But they do no such thing. — 
On the contrary, we find it recorded in the 22d 
verse of the same chapter, that Peter rebuked Je- 
sus; a liberty which he most assuredly would not 
have taken with him, bad he believed him to be 
his God. We must not here suffer ourselves to be 
led into error by the title, son of God, applied to 
Jesus. It is true, that title, in our popular creeds, 
conveys the idea of proper Deity; but it is equally 
true, that if we wish to understand the Scriptures, 
we much attach to the expressions we find there, 
tlie meaning which they had at the time they were 
uttered; not the significations which have in after 
times been given to such expressions, by our secta- 
rian creeds and systems. Now it is perfectly ev- 
ident from the Scriptures that the title, son of God, 
is never used there as expressive of proper Deity. 
In many places this title is given to men. It is 
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slIso applied to ftftgels; but it appears to bare been 
ftppropriaited in a particular manner by the Jews to 
their expected Messiah; and hence in the New 
Testament^ the terms Son of God, Christy and 
Messiah are constantly used as synonymous and 
conyertible expressions. 

But, conclusive as the last cited passage is, as 
resting on an express revelation from that God who 
can neither err nor mislead us, let us pass on to a 
subsequent period. Some Trinitarian shave thought 
that Jesus avowed himself to be God, before the 
Jewish council, Matth. xxvi. 64. Not that the 
words themselves, which we find there, convey 
this meaning, but they draw this inference from the 
conduct of the high priest, who, on hearing them, 
declared that Jesus had spoken blasphemy. Now 
it appears to us, that here an inference is drawn to- 
tally unwarranted by the premises, and negatived 
by all the attending circumstances. The Jews ex- 
pected a Messiah, who was to be, not the supreme 
God himself, but a Messenger of that God; a de- 
scendant of the House of David; who was to ap- 
pear with royal pomp, assume the royal authori- 
ty, and who, as the King of Israel, was to free 
them from the subjection under which they suffer*^ 
ed, and render them victorious over the nations 
of the earth. When therefore, Jesus, born of 
lowly parents,, himself a poor mechanic,, and pos- 
sessing nothing of the outward splendour of roy- 
alty, avows himself as this Messiah, the High- 
priest pronounces this assumption to be blasphemy. 
That such is the true construction of this passage^ 
is perfectly evident from the whole context. The 
question put to our Saviour^ is: *<art thou the 
Christ, the Son of God;'* which is equivalent to: 
art thou the Messiah. The accusation too, which 
the Jewish Rulers bring against our Lord, before 
Pilate, is in perfect accordance with this. They 
charge him, Lukexxiii. 2, with saying, tiiat *^he 
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himself is Christ, a king;'^ and the inscriptioo 
which, according to the Roman custom, was af- 
fixed over his head on the cross, is: ** this is Jes- 
us the king of the Jews. *' Even after the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, when that event was first announced 
to his disciples by the women, it was not believed 
by them, Luke xxiv. 1 1 ; and the two of them, 
who were travelling to Emmaus, speak of Jesus 
as of ^^ a Prophet^ mighty in deed and word, be- 
fore God, and all the people.'* Luke xxiv. 19. 
We have no evidence that the proper Deity of 
our Lord was revealed to his disciples, at any time 
between his resurrection and his ascension. On 
the contrary, at the nioment immediately prece- 
ding this latter event, we find them asking Jesus-, 
Acts I. 6, " Lord, wilt thou at this time aigain re- 
store the kingdom to Israel?" shewing that they 
too still participated in the opinrcH^ common ta 
their countrymen-, with respect to the earthly 
reign of the Messiah. 

Many Trinitarians, pressed by the conclusive 
force of these facts, have supposed, that the proper 
Deity of our Lord was not revealed to his disci- 
ples during his sojourn on earth, but that they 
were fully made acquainted with it on receiving 
the Holy Ghost, on the day of Pentecost. This 
is a perfectly gratuitous suppositiop, totally un- 
warranted by the Scriptures, and negatived by the 
preaching of the Apostles on that occasion, and by 
every attending circumstance. If such a momen- 
tous revelation, as that of the proper Deity of their 
late companion and teacher, had been made to the 
Apostles at that time, they would immediately 
have proclaimed it to the surrounding multitude. 
But did they do so? Let us hear how Peter speaks 
of our Saviour, immediately after he had received 
this supposed revelation. **Ye men of Israel, 
hear these words: Jesus of Nazareth, a man ap" 
proved of God among you, by miracles, and won- 
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derSy and signs, which God did by him in the midst 
of you, as ye yourselves also know : him, being 
delivered by the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God, ye have taken, and by wicked 
hands have crucified and slain: whom God has 
raised up.^' Acts ii. 22, 24. Now, is it possi- 
ble that Peter could speak thus of the Being, v^rho 
was just the moment previous, revealed to him as 
the Supreme God of the Universe? Is not this the 
speech of a Unitarian, who represents Christ mere- 
ly as the Messenger of God? And yet, by this ser- 
mon, about three thousand persons were converted, 
and, by baptism, received as members of the 
Christian Church, without their ever having heard 
one word of the proper deity of Christ, or avow- 
.ed their belief in any such dogma. 

Wb have not the slightest intimation, that this 
supposed truth was revealed to the apostles, at 
any subsequent period. Their preaching, after 
this, is constantly in perfect accordance with the 
sermon of Peter, noted before; and what alone 
might be deemed conclusive on this subject is: that 
a belief in the proper deity of Christ, formed no 
part of the creed imposed by the apostles on the 
lirst Christians. That creed was extremely sim- 
ple. From the Acts it appears to have merely 
consisted in the acknowledgement of this funda- 
mental truth: that Jesus was the Christy the Mes^ 
siah; and all who confessed this truth, were bap- 
tised in his name, and became thereby members of 
the Christian Church. Surely this simple creed 
is essentially different from our modern orthodox 
creeds! 

Further, if Jesus had been, at any time, known 
to his disciples as the supreme God, and the sep- 
arate object of their religious homage, we should 
have found their prayers, if not exclusively, at 
least most generally addressed to him. It is na- 
tural to man where he has a favour to ask,^ which 
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can be granted by more than one person, that he 
should apply, by preference, to that one, with 
whom he had been most intimately acquainted, 
and from whom he had previously received marks 
of friendship. Now the apestles had lived with 
Jesus on the most intimate footing. Of his will- 
ingness and even anxiety, to promote their wel- 
fare and happiness, they had received innumera- 
able proofs; and hence, if they had believed him 
to be the supreme God, their prayers would have 
been constantly directed to him. But how stands 
the fact? In the Acts and in the Epistles we find 
frequent mention made, of prayers put up by the 
Apostles and early Christians. Some of these 
prayers are recorded at length; and yet all of them 
are, in strict accordance with tJie injunctions of 
our Lord mentioned in our last, exclusively di- 
rected to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. No mention is^any where made of pray- 
er to God the Son, or God the Holy Ghost. Is 
not the inference irresistible, that the Apostles 
were not acquainted with any such Beings, as the 
objects of their religious homage? 

Having thus seen, that we have no evidence 
in scripture, that the proper Deity of Christ 
was at any time revealed to the Apostles; but on 
the contrary^ that every thing we find recorded 
there negatives such an idea; let us next inquire 
for a moment, how the Apostles were understood 
by their hearers. Not many will be found, har- 
dy enough to dispute, that the Jews of the Apos- 
tolic age, like their descendants of our own days, 
were strictly Unitarians, believing in one God, aBe- 
ing of simple unity. Now to such men, at least to 

the unbelieving part of them, the doctrine of the 
Trinity, that doctriDe, which teaches os that there are three that 
are God, aod each of them the separate object of our religious hom- 
age, mast have appeared as an infraction of the divine unity, and 
as such it mast have been particularly offensWe to them. If, ^ere* 
fore, the Apostles had preached a doctrine like this, it would have 
produced the most Tiolent sensations. Stephen wav put to death in 
a popalar tamult, merely becaase be declared, that he saw Jesus 
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'tUDdiog 00 the riglit band of God; and iv6 inspect, that none ofbis 
felloiy disciples vroutd have escaped the same fate, who, in the 
presence of the Jews, sboatd have asserted the eqaatity of Jesus 
with his heBTenly Father. But tvc read no where, that any such 
exceptions were taken to the preaching of the Apostles. U'e fiod 
in sundry places of the Acts, the charges which the Jetrs brought 
against them, particularly ineniioned. These wei'e; (hat they 
taught 9ieo every where against the people, and the law, and the 
temple, and that they wished to abolish the Mosaic ritual. In other 
words, they taught, that the Jews were no longer 'to be the ex- 
clusive depositaries of the revealed word of God; that the supreme 
Being eould be worshipped acceptably in other places beaides Jem- 
«alem;and that the Mosaic ritual was not to be imposed on the Gen- 
tile converts to Christianity. These doctrines gave great olfcnce 
to the Jewish contemporaries of the Apostles, and drew on the fat- 
ter, and especially on the Apostle Paul, the most violent persecu- 
tions from bis bigoted confitrytnen. But among all their charges, 
we bear not one word of their ititroduclng strange objects of worship; 
and yet, such must have appeared to the uBbeiicvtng, and even to 
the believing Jews, the doctrine of the Trinity. Must tve not con- 
clude from this, that the Apostles preached no such offensive dogma. 

Wfi have thus endeavoured to trace the Scripture doctrine con- 
cerning our Lord Jesus Christ; and to us at least it appears evi- 
dent, that the sacred penmen constantly speak of him as of a sub- 
' ordinate^ dependent, though liiglily exalted Being, possessing no 
power bat such as bad been communicated to him by his God and 
Father. Never do tve find him represented in tliose Scriptures as 
the Supreme self-existing Gcd. 

Wt will close this essay with an observation which we recom-- 
mend to the earnest consideration of the reader. If Christ and his 
Apostles were Trinitarians, and taught the doctrine of the Trinity, 
the same language in which they conveyed their Trinitarian ideas 
to their hearers, most be not only quite sufficient, but the very best 
that can be used, to inculcate the doctrine of the Trinity at 
this time. But this is found not to be the case. The terms I'rioi- 
ty, Triune God, three persons in one God, God the . Son, God the 
Holy Ghost, Oonsubstantiation, the God-man, eternal Generation, 
aad other terms absolutely necessary to express and inculcate this 
dogma, are nowhere found in the sacred Scriptures, nor do we 
meet there with any other terms which are equivalent to these.— 
lience Trinitarians of all countries and languages, have always found 
themselves obliged to invent an entirely new set of terms to express 
this dogma. We cannot say bow others are affected by this fact, 
but to us the inference is irresistible: that that cannot be a doctnne 
taught in the ScriptureSt which cannot he expressed in Scripture Ian- 
guage; and the invention of the above mentioned unscriptaral phra- 
ses in the third and fourth centuries convinces us, that about this 
Hme «€W ideas had arisen, to express which these tiew terms were 
found to be ii%dispensable. With the doctrine of the simple Unity of 
Oiod, the case is quite different. Not only can the Unitarian faiih 
be expressed in the precise language of Scripture, but no other 
terms are so well adapted for this purpose as those that are found 
there; and this with us is an additional reason for our firm convic- 
tion that this is the faith taagbl in the sacred Scriptures, and that 
rnnitarianistn is not. 
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ON THE UNITY OF GOD NO. VII. 

Having, in some of our preceding numbers in- 
vestigated the scripture doctrine concerning the 
Lord Jesus Christ, we shall in this number en- 
deavour to acertain what these scriptures teach us 
respecting the Holy Spirit. This subject /is not 
without its difiSculties. Not that the proofs, for 
the existence of the Holy Spirit as a Being dis- 
tinct from God the Father, and equally God with 
him, are stronger than those for the proper Divi- 
nity of our Saviour. On the contrary they are, 
if possible, yet weaker; and this appears to be ad- 
mitted by Trinitarian writers themselves. Not 
that they are generally in the habit of making this 
admission in so many words; but it is perfectly 
apparent from their manner of treating this sub- 
ject. In their controversies with Unitarians, but 
little is generally said concerning the Holy Spirit, 
as an intelligent being distinct from the Father.— 
Their main endeavours constantly are to prove 
the proper deity of our Lord, Jesus Christ; and 
it appears to be tacitly conceded, that when this 
falls^ the popular doctrine respecting the personar 
lity of the Holy Spirit, must fall with it This 
is owing to the little support which the scriptures 
give to the popular belief on this head. But the 
difBeulty, in which an inquiry into the scripture 
doctrine concerning tbe Holy Spirit is involved, 
arises, from the different significations in which 
the term Holy Spirit j is used oy the sacred ptuimen. 
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We shall here enter into a short examination of 
ttiese, premising, that in doing so, we shall con- 
stantly make use of the term Spirit^ and not of the 
term Ghost f which our English translators so fre- 
quently use. With this latter, our popular creeds 
have now connected, in the minds of the multi- 
tude, ideas of seperate personality, which do not 
belong to the original Greek word used by the sa- 
cred writers, that literally, signifying a breath- 
ing. 

The first signification of the term, Spirit, which 
we shall notice, is, where that term is used to de- 
note the one God the Father. This use of the 
term is notfrequent, andischiefiy, if not exclusive- 
ly confined to the Old Testament. We shall cite 
but one example of it. Ps. cxxxix. 7, ''Whith- 
er shall I go from thy Spirit? or whither shall I 
flee from thy presence?'^ Here it is perfectly ev- 
ident, that the ^terms, Spirit, and presence, are 
used as mere figures of speech, synonymous with 
God himself. 

A second signification of the term, Spirit, is, 
where it is used as expressive of that Divine pow- 
er or energy, by which all things are. Thus it is 
used, Job XXVI. 13, ^'By his Spirit he has garn- 
ished the Heavens," and Ps. civ. 30, <'Thou sen- 
dest forth thy Spirit, they are created: and thou 
.renewest the face of the earth." 

A third, and far more common use of the term, 
Spirit, is, where it is employed to denote a Di- 
vine inspiration or influence, and that miraculous 
pow^ which was eonneeted with it Although 
we find in the Scriptures numerous pass^iges, in 
which the exertion of this Divine influence, at sun- 
dry times, is mentioned, yet we shall here notice 
but one of them, to wit, the communication of the 
Holy Spirit to the Apostles and their hearers, as 
re^iorded in the Sd chapter of the Acts. We read 
there^ << and suddenly there came a sound from 
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Heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled 
all the house where they were sitting. And there 
appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire, 
and it sat upon each of them. And they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak 
with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utter- 
ance. " Here we have the description of this inte- 
resting event. Now let us hear the observations, 
which Peter made to the bystanders, on this oc- 
<iasion. **But this is that which was spoken by 
the prophet Joel: And it shall come to pass in the 
last days, saith God, I will pour out of my Spirit 
upon all flesh: and your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy, and your young men shall see vis- 
ions, and your old men shall dream dreams: and 
on my servants, and on my handmaidens I will 
pour out in those days of my Spirit; and they shall 
prophesy ;*'* and after giving to his hearers a short 
abstract of the history of the Lord, Jesus Christ, 
and shewing that he was the long promised Mes- 
siah, he adds: ^^This Jesus has God raised up, 
whereof we are all witnesses. Therefore being 
by the right hand of God exalted, and having re- 
ceived of the Fatlier the promise of the Holy 
Ghost, he has shed forth this, which ye now see 
and hear.'^ 

Now to us these passages appear perfectly plain, 
and not subject to any difficulty. By the term, 
Hol^ Spirit^ the Apostle here evidently does not 
designate an intelligent Being, but a Divine influ- 
ence or power, communicated by the one God the 
Father, to the disciples of Jesus. That such is the 
true meaning, which we must generally attach to 
the term. Holy Spirit, where we meet with it in 
the writings of the New Testament, is abundantly 
evident from the manner in which it is spoken of 
here and elsewhere. Here it is said to be poured 
out; to be shed forth. Persons are said to hefill- 
td toith ity and to he full of it. Luke 1. 15, * * And 
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he shall be filled with the Holy Ghost, even from 
his mother* s^womb,'' and v. 67, *^ And his Father 
Zacharias was filled with the Holy. Ghost, and pro- 
phesied/* Luke IV. 1, "And Jesus, being full 
of the Holy Ghost" Acts yi. 3, ** Wherefore, 
brethren, look ye out among you seven men of 
honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom.'^ 
It is in several places spoken of as given. Thus, 
Acts vni. 18, 19, **And when Simon saw that 
through the laying on of the Apostle's hands the 
Holy Ghost was giveuy he offered money, saying, 
give me also this power. " In the 20th verse of the 
same chapter, it is called, the gift of God: *' Thy 
money perish with thee, because thou hast thought 
that the gifi of God may be purchased with mon- 
ey," so also Acts XI. 17, "For as much then as 
God gave them the like gift as he did unto us." 
From the 15 v. it appears that this gift was the 
Holy Spirit. Persons are said to be baptized 
with the Holy Spirit, John i, 33, Acts xi. 16, and 
in several other places. The Holy Spirit is spo- 
ken of as given by measure, that is, imparted in 
various degrees, John iii, 34; as capable of being 
quenched, 1 Thes. v. 19; and as admitting of be- 
ing stirred up, 2 Tim. i. 6. 

Such is the manner in which the sacred penmen 
speak of the Holy Spirit; and from this it is per- 
fectly evident, that by the phrase, Holy Spirit^ 
they understood, not aperson^ hut 9i Divine pow- 
er or influence. Of a person, it is impossible to 
say that he was povred out, shedforthy that he 
filed persons, and that such persons were full of 
him; that he was a gift; that he was given by 
measure; that he was quenchcdj or stirred up \ 
and that persons were baptized with him. This 
would be a most unnatural and unintelligible phra- 
seology. But if these expressions are applied to 
a Divine influence and power, then they are per- 
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fbctfy naturar, ami mtelligible to the most conr- 
mon understandinc;. 

Thus far the subject o( our inquiry has been per- 
fectly plain; but there is aoother class of tcxts^ 
from which has arisen all the difficult v in which it 
is involved. We refer* to those in which the Ho- 
ly Spirit is personified, and spoken of as a person- 
al agent. ThusJesus, consoling his disciples, un- 
der the prospect of his approaching departure, says, 
John XIV. 16, 17, /* I will pray the Father, and 
he shall give you another Comforter, that he may 
abide with you for ever; even the Spirit of truth; 
whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth 
him not, neither knoweth him: but ye know him; 
fiir he dwfelieth with you, and shall be in you," 
and V. 26 J he says: '*But the Comforter, which 
is the Holy Ghost^ whaih the Father will send in 
my name, he shall teach you all things, and bring 
dl things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have 
said unto you. " In a subsequent part of the same, 
discourse, Jesus says, John xvi. 7, ** It is expedi- 
ent for you that I go away : for if I go not away, 
the Comforter will not come unto you,*^ but if I de- 
part, I will send him unto yon,*' and in the 13 
and 14 verses, he adds: "Howbeit, wh€m he, the 
Spirit of truth is come, he will guide you into all 
truth: for he shall not speak of himself; but what- 
soever he shall hear, that sh^ll he speak; and he 
will shew you things to come. He shall glorify 
me^ for he shall receive of min6, and shall shew 
it to you.^* There are some other texts In^ whicli» 
the Holy Spirit is spoken of as a personal agent,, 
but they are not numerous, and in them the perso- 
lu&eation is less strong, than in those which w©* 
have- adduced above. Here then, in our inquiry^ 
we have c«ne-to an alternative between which we 
have' to; make our choice. We have seen that the* 
common miannerj'in which the sacred writers speak 
concerning th© Holy Spirit,, is totally inapplicable: 
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to, and irreconcilable with, the ideaof apersotf^I 
agent Hence we merst conclude: either that by 
the term, Hoh/i Spirit^ the Apostles sometimes 
understood a diistinct personal agent, but more 
commonly a IMrine power or influence; or that 
by this expression they constantly meant the lat- 
ter only; and that the texts, which treat of the 
spirit as an intelligent Being, are simple personi- 
fications of this Divine influence. This latter 
opinion appears to us to be the most rational.— 
Personifications of mere qualities or attributes, 
are common in all languages, but much more so 
in those of the East than in our own. In the 8th 
and 9th chapters of the Proverbs, we have a per- 
sonification of wisdom, much stronger and more 
ample, than any which we find of the Holy Spir- 
it; and yet we have never concluded from this, 
that wisdom was an intelligent Being. 

Some persons have been induced, by the texts 
in which the spirit is spoken of as a person, to con- 
sider It as a real created Being, the agent of the 
Suprente God in communicating his influence and 
blessings to mankind. This opinion was, if we 
are not mistaken, more common in the third and 
fourth centuries of the Christian era, than it is at 
present. As it does not infringe the great funda- 
mental dogma of the Unity of God, wfe have no 
objecUon to it. But if we should admit the dis- 
tinct personality of the Holy Spirit, as an intelli- 
gent Being, it would not assist the popular doc- 
trine of the Trinity; for there are several texts 
which, in that case, would prove him to be subor- 
dinate and dependent. Thus in the texts already 
quoted from John xiv. and xvi. the Spirit^ is said 
to be sent by the Father. Jesus also promises to 
send him. i^ow, to be sent, implies evidently in- 
feriority and dependence. It is also said, **He 
shall not speak of himself; but whatsoever he shall 
hear, that shall he speak;'' and again, *VHe shall 
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receive of rnine^ and i^all sliew it to yon.^' A 
Being, who was thus to act by communicated 
knowledge and power, can not be the Supreme 
God. Rom. VIII, 26^ ^the Apostle Paul says: — 
** But tte Spirit itself maketh intercession for us- *' 
If this passage proves the personality of the Spir-» 
it^ it is perfectly decisive of his dependent and sub- 
ordinate nature; for it belongs only to a dependent 
being who is unable to grant himself the required fa- 
vour, to make intercession for it* "^ 

From the foregoing examination, it appears to 
us to result, that the popular doctrine concerning 
the Holy Spirit is not only totally unsupported by 
the Scriptures, but is in direct opposition to them, 

ON THE SCniPTURES O^ THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

The form in which these Scriptures are gener- 
ally ]H'esen ted to us, has a tendency to create an 
erronieous impression. We are led to* consider 
them as but one book, whereas the New Testa- 
ment is in fact a collection of books or writings, 
the works of several independent authors, who 
wrote without any concert among themselves.— 
When we consider these writings under this latter 
aspect, they present to us a mass of testimony, 
which establishes the truth of the gospel history 
on a basis that cannot be shaken by the cavils of 
the unbeliever. 

According to the concurrent testimony of all 
the early Fathers, all the books composing the 
New Testament were written in the Gj?eek lan- 
guage except the gospel of Matthew, which was< 
written in the Hebrew language, for the use of the^ 
Nazarenes or Hebrew Christi*ans. As these books* 
came from the hands of the sacred penmen,, they 
were not divided intoxhapters and verses, as we 
now have them^. but each, work consisted of one 
uninterrupted treatise or narration. The division 
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into chapieni was made in tfaei thirteenth century, 
by Cardinal Hugo; and the division into rerses 
waa made about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury by Robert Stephena, a learned printer of Pa- 
ris. It is to be much regretted that these subdi- 
visionsy and especially the latter^ were ever intro- 
ducedy as they, in many instances, have an evi«- 
dent tendency to darken the meaning of the sa- 
cred writers. 

From the time of the Apostles until the inven- 
tion of printing, the Scriptures were necessari- 
ly handed down in manuscript In the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, Cardinal Ximenes 
caused the whole Bible to be printed in sever- 
al languages. This edition, which is generally 
known by the name of the Complutensian Polyg- 
lot, though printed some years before, was first 
published in the year 1522. The manuscripts, 
from which this edition of the New TestJfhent 
was composed, appear to have been of little value, 
and have since been irrecoverably lost 

In the year 1516, Erasmus, then residing at 
Basle in Switzerland, published an edition of the 
Greek Testament, and this he followed up by 
four other editions, which successively appeared 
in the years 1519, 1525, 1527 and 1536. The 
manuscripts from which these editions were made, 
were such as Erasmus found in Basle and its vicl^ 
nity, and appear to have been all modern and com- 
paratively of little value* 

In the*year 1516, Robert Stephens, a learned 
printer of Paris, published a splendid edition of 
the New Testament in Greek. His text is al- 
most wholly copied from the fifth edition of Eras- 
mus, excepting the Revelation, as to which he fol- 
lows the Complutensian Polyglot.. 

In the year 1589, Theodore Beea, Ptofessor of 
Theology ajt Geneva,, publislied a critical edition 
of the Greek Testamenj^. Although Beza- posses- 
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sed at least two ancient and valuaMe manuscriptfiy 
(the Cambridge and Clermont,) and some other 
sources of correct information, yet his edition is 
little more than a reprint of that of Stephens. -r- 
Beza's edition was the one selected in 1604, in 
making the English translation now in common 
use. 

In the year 1624 an elegant edition of the Greek 
Testament was published by the Elzeviers, prin- 
ters at Leyden in Holland. This edition, the ed- 
itor of which is totally unknown, and which had 
nothing to recommend it except its typographical 
beauty and correctness, became unaccountably to 
be adopted as the Scripture standard, and is now 
generally known by the name of the received 
text. 

It must be obvious on the slightest reflection, 
that writings so roluminous. as those composing 
the New Testament, could not be copied without 
errors being made in the transcribing of them, 
and when copies were aftelrwards again made of 
such erroneous copies, it must naturally happen, 
that to the errors of the first transcriber should be 
added those of eyery subsequent one. The neces- 
sary result of this would be, that the oftener these 
books were copied, the greater would be the dif- 
ference between such copies, and the originals as 
they came from the hands of the sacred penmen. 
Further, the errors made by one transcriber woald 
be different from those made by another, and 
hence the copies would not only differ from the 
original, but would gradually become more ai)d 
more different from each other. These differences 
in the reading of the di&rent copies are cs^Ued va- 
rious readings. But the errors made in transcri- 
bing are npt the only source from whence sprung 
these various readings. It was customary with 
many persons, to place notes in the margin of their 
copies of the Scriptures, and when such copies 
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Were afterwards 'transcribed, such marginal notes 
were sometimes drawn into the text, by the igno- 
rance or carelessness of the transcribers. Besides 
these two sources of error, there was a third of a 
far more dangerous kind. Impious men, for the 
sake of upholding their systems of human inven- 
tion, have dared to interpolate and to alter the 
Scriptures of Almighty God, and these impious 
fraudsy though now sujBiciently known, are per- 
severed in even to the present day. Instances of 
tthese falsifications will be given, in the process of 
the discussion in which we are engaged. 

The means which we possess of arriving at a 
correct knowledge of what the true reading of the 
original text was are three: 

First, copies of the Greek Testament in manu- 
'script. Of these upwards of four hundred and 
fifty have eome down to us, some of them contain^ 
log the whole New Testament, while others con- 
tain only one or more of the bo^oks of which it is 
composed. These copies are more or less valua- 
ble, in proportion as they are of an earlier or later 
date. 

Secondly, versions of the s&cred Scriptures 
in difi^nt languages, made at an early, day. — 
Among these translations, the Syriac and those in 
tiie old Egyptian languages are supposed to be of 
the highest antiquity. 

Thirdly, we have the comments made by the 
early Christian writers on' different portions of the 
New Testament, and from these we discover how 
they read certain texts in the copies which they 
used. 

When the first printed editions of the Greek 
Testament appeared, the means for biblical re- 
iSearch were by no means such as we now possess. 
The art of printing 'was then, as it were, only m 
its infancy. The means of communication be- 
tween country and country, and even between 
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different parts of the same couDiry) were difficult 
and ^xpensiye, and many of the most valuable 
manuscripts which now adorn the public libraries, 
were then scattered over Europe and unknown* 
Henee the first editors bad but very imperfect 
materials from which to make their editionsi and 
these editions necessarily partook of the imperfec- 
tions of the manuscripts to which the editoiis could 
have access. 

From the appearance of the Elzevier edition in 
1624, little or nothing appears to have been done 
to correct the received text, until A. D. 1707, 
when Dr. John Mill published an edition of the 
Greek Testament, to which he attached various 
readings to the number of about thirty thousand. 
This publication produced for a moment a .strong 
sensation in the Christian world. It was feared, 
that the discovery of such a great number of vari- 
ous readings, must necessarily impair the value 
and certainty of that revelation on which our best 
hopes are founded. But on a nearer view the effect 
was found to be directly the reverse. It was seen 
that the great mass of all these various readings 
consisted of mere verbal alterations. That very 
few of them changed the meaning of any passage, 
and that of all the doctrines received by the Chris- 
tian world, not a single one was affected by the 
discoveries of Mill and his successors, with the 
exception of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Mill was followed A. D. 1710, byLudolph 
Kuster, and A. D. 1734 by John Albert Bengel 
of Tubingen^ and A. D. 1751, 1752, appeared the 
celebrated work of John James Wetstein, which 
forms even yet a kind of standard in sacred 
criticism. 

Valuable as the labours of these learned men 
had been, in elucidating the true knowledge of 
the Scriptures; yet none of them had undertaken 
to giv£ us a corrected edition of the text. That 
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great work was left for John James Griesbach, a 
German scholar of profound learning and nnim- 
peachable^integrity, who in 1775 and 1777, pub- 
lished an edition of the Greek Testament^ and in 
1796 and 1806 a second edition much enlarged 
and improred. This learned man may be said to 
have devoted his life to biblical research. In his 
second edition he availed himself of the labours of 
Matth»i, Alter, Birch, and other eminent philol- 
bgists, and to his indefatigable exertions, we are 
indebted for having restored to us the word of 
God, in nearly its pristine purity. 

As Griesbach made it a rule, not to admit of a- 
ny deviations from the received text, except in ca- 
ses where the evidence in favour of such deviation 
greatly preponderated over that which exists for 
the common reading, we have the certainty, that 
no alterations were made by him, but such as 
Were imperiously required by the most ancient 
and authentic manuscripts and versions. 

The Greek Testament of Griesbach has, we be- 
lieve, been adopted as a standard work in al most ev- 
ery Protestant University, both in America and Eu- 
rope. Why the received text should continue 
in common use in our families, and in the wor- 
ship of the Sanctuary, when a more pure and 
perfect copy of the Scriptures is attainable, is a 
question which we will not undertake to answer. 
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ON THE UNITY OF GOD NO. VIII- 

The Trinitarian Proof Texts. 

Whilst the results to which the study of the 
Scriptures has led us, are perfectly satisfactory to 
our minds, and whilst both Our understandings and 
our hearts rest on them with the most intimate 
conviction of their truth, we are not unmindful, 
that other men, equally sincere with ourselves, 
have believed that those Scriptures contain suf- 
ficient proofs for the doctrine of the Trinity. — 
The inquiry on which we have entered would 
therefore be evidently incomplete, without an ex- 
amination of those proofs, which TrinitarianiS al- 
lege in support of their tenets; and to that exami- 
nation we propose to devote the present number. 

As far as we know, Trinitarians do not pretend 
that their system is supported by any general view 
of the gospel history. Neither do they pretend 
that there are any passages in Scripture in which 
the doetrine of the Trinity is expressly taught. — 
But they rest it on certain isolated texts, from 
which they think that the proper deity of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the divinity, and distinct* per- 
sonality of the Holy Spirit, can be clearly infer* 
red. These texts we shall now examine. In dd- 
ing so however, we shall follow the rule hereito- 
fore adopted, of merely selecting the most promi- 
nent, because, if we can shew that these fail to 
Erove the dogma in support of whieh they arc 
rought forward, the minor ones mu&t fail with 
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tliem. We naturally commence with the proof 
texts taken from the Old Testament. 

The three texts which are most relied on hy 
Trinitarians, are: 

IsA. VII. 14, *^ Therefore the Lord himself shall 
give you a sign: Behold a virgin shall conceive, 
nnd hear a son, and shall call his name Imman- 

uel." 

IsA. IX. 6, ** For unto us a child is horn, unto 
us a son is given, and the government shall be 
upon his shoulder, and his name shall be called 
Wonderful; Counsellor; the mighty God; the ev- 
erlasting Father; the Prince of j*eace." 

Jek. xxiii. 5, 0', ** Behold the days come, saith 
the Lord, that I will raise unto David a righteous 
branchy and $i king shall reign and prosper, and 
shall execute judgment and justice in the earth. 
In his day Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall 
dwell safely, and this is the name whereby he shall 
be called: the Lord our righteousness. " 

Herb we would, in the first place, beg the rea- 
der to observe, that the terms Trinity smd proper 
Deity of Christy in proof bf which these texts are 
alleged, are no where mentioned in them. If 
therefore, these texts give any support to these 
dogmas, it is not directly, but indirectly, and by 
way of inference. It is said that in these passages 
Christ is clearly spoken of. But where is the 
proof of this? His name is no where mentioned in 
them. But say our antagonists, the Prophets use 
language here which is totally inapplicable to a 
created being, and can therefore only apply to 
Christ \ Now to this reasoning we have two ob- 
jections. The first is, that we do n(^t think that 
ineiiy living in these western countries, in a mat- 
ter of fact age, and only accustomed to the use of 
mstter • of fact languages, are very competent and 
safe judges, to decide how a Hebrew Prophet should 
or should not express himself, in announcing the 
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future events that were to befall his nation^ Our 
second objection is to the mode of reasoning here 
used. The proper Deity of Christ, (the very 
thing to be proved) is first taken for granted, for 
the purpose of explaining by it the texts under 
consideration, and then these texts are in their 
turn brought forward to prove the proper Deity 
of Christ. Surely there is no other subject on 
which such a course of reasoning would be deem- 
ed admissible. Perhaps we shall be told, that the 
passage from Isa. vii. 14, is directly referred to, 
Matt. I. 23, and is there applied to Christ. We 
admit this. It was customarv with the Jews of 
the apostolic age, to apply by way of accommoda* 
Hon to the events of their own time, passages 
found in the Scriptures, although such passages 
might, in the first instance, have clearly referred 
to quite different events. We shall not go far for 
an example of this. Matt. ii. 15, we read: — 
"•That it might be fulfilled which was spoken of 
the Lord by the Prophet, saying: Out of Egypt 
have I called my Son,*^ The passage from the 
Prophet, here referred to, is found Hos. xr. 1. 
It there clearly is applied ,-«a|vt to Christ, but to 
the people of Israel, as will be obvious to every 
one who will turn in his bible to the passage in 
question. If we wish to understand the Scripture* 
we must study them understandingly. 

BcTT let us for a moment consider these texts 
separately. The whole supposed force of the first 
rests on the fact that the person here refeiTed to, 
was to be called Immanuel, \he meaning of which 
word is: God with us. Now it does not follow 
from this, that the person thus called Immanuel, 
should be the Supreme God; but it merely signi- 
fies,' that in his day God would in a particular 
manner be present with his people. Names thus 
significant of future events appear to have been 
common among the Jews about the time of Isaiah. 
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We have two instances of this in the Prophets 
two 8onS| mentioned Isa. vii. and viii. of whom 
the one was called Shear Jashub, which signifies: 
a rtinnant shall return, and the other was called 
Maher-shalal-hash-baZy which is rendered: In ma- 
king speed to spoil he hasteneth the prey. If we 
should therefore even admit, that Christ is the per- 
son referred to in this text, it would not ioWow 
that he is the Supreme God. We read of a pro- 
phet called Elijah. This name signifies: God the 
Lord; but we believe that it has not yet entered 
the head of any one to infer from this name, that 
this prophet was the Supreme Jehovah. 

Thbbe is another part of this text which we be- 
lieve to be pretty generally misunderstood, and 
that is the term Virgin. This is commonly re- 
presented as signifying a young women, whereas, 
if we are not mistaken, it here means the city of 
Jerusalem, and we take the prophecy to be, that 
in or to Jerusalem (that is, of the kings family {a) 
a child thould be born, whose name should be 
called Immanuel, because in his day God would 
be in a particular manner present with his people. 
Our reasons for believing, that by the term Vir- 
gin is meant Jerusalem, are, that in the original it 
is, not a Virgin, as in our translation, but the 
Virgin; and because it was customary among the 
prophets, to cfesignate the city of Jerusalem by 
that name. The reader will find instances of this, 
by referring to 2. Kings, xix. 21. Jer. xiv. 17. 
xviii. 13. XXXI. 4, 13 and 21. Lam. i. 15, II 
and 1 3. Amos v. 2. In many places in the Pro- 
phets, the city of Jerusalem is designated by the 
iflame: the Daughter of Zion, which is equiva- 
. lent to the term now under consideration. 



(a) We meet with a moUe ofexpreision nearly similar in motU 
ern times. In France (lie King^s cliiliirt-n are c&Hed sous and 
daughters ofFrnnce. In Spain, if we mistake not, thry ate called 
sons and da»glitert of Spain. 
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It mast be obvious to any one, who reads the 
seventh chapter of Isaiah, with attention, that the 
child, of which theProphet speaks in the 14 verse, 
was^achild then about to be born. Th«$ Prophet tells 
the king, that the birth of this child wai» to be a 
sign unto him, of the certainty of His deliverance 
from the kings of Syria and Israel, who then threa- 
tened him with destruction. Now to eontend that 
Isaiah speaks here of the birth of Christ, an event 
which was to happen about 750 year» after that 
lime, and yet to make that birth a sign or token 
to Ahaz, of the certainty of the deliveranee which 
he should meet with in a very feyv years: this ap- 
pears to us to be an extravagance, equally irrecon- 
cilable with common sense, and with the respect 
which we owe to the Prophet of God. 

But it is further plain from the 16 verse that 
the child to be born was to be a common child, and 
not the Supreme God. The Prophet says: **Be- 
fore the child shall know to refuse the evil and 
choose the good^ the land which thou abhorrest 
shall be forsaken of both her kings. Now if Tri- 
nitarians insist that Christ is the child here spoken 
of, they must admit Christ to be a subordinate, 
linr^ited being, for it will hardly be contended se- 
riously, that there was a time when the Supreme 
God did not know to choose the good, and to re- 
fuse the evil. Such are the inextricable difficul- 
ties in which we become involved, when we en- 
deavour to impress the sacred writers into the sup- 
port of our sectarian creeds \ But it is time to pass 
to the consideration of the second text, Isa. ix. 6. 

The whole supposed force of this text evident- 
\jjK%\A oo the terms the mighty God^ and the 
evenlasting Fat her j terms which our antagonists 
say are totaMy improper to be used with respect 
to dependent beings. Suppose for arginnent's sake, 
we should admit this, we cannot see how this 
would prove Christ to be the Supreme God, when 
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)u8 name is not mentioned here by the Prophet^ 
nor any thing said which can identify him with 
the child here spoken of. But this admission is 
unnecessary. Ps. lxxxii. 1, 2, we read: ^'God 
standeth in the congregation of the mighty; he 
judges among the Gods." And in the 6 verse we 
read: *^ I have said ye are Gods, and and all of 
you are children of the Most High, hut ye shall 
die like men." Here we have language very si- 
milar to that used by the Prophet. The persons 
to whom the titles of Afighty^ Gods, and chil- 
dren of the Most High, are given, were, it is 
admitted, the Princes and Rulers in Israel; and 
now, why these expressions should be appropri- 
ate when applied to those, and not when applied 
to king Hezekiah, to whom we believe the Pro- 
phet refers here, we cannot see. 

As to the term, the et>erlasting Father, Trini- 
tarians themselves cannot make any thingof it in 
its common form. In* their theology we hear 
much of the everlasting Son, but never, that we 
know of, is the name of the everlasting Father 
given to Christ, except when the attempt is made 
to press this passage from Isaiah into the service. 
Hence sundry new translations of this verse have 
heen attempted, with which we shall not perplex 
the deader. 

But if we wish to understand these passages of 
Scripture, we must consider them not only as to 
their particular contents, but in their connexion 
with what precedes and follows. Let us devote a 
\Dioment to this consideration, and every difiScul- 
ty will be removed. 

While Ahaz was king of Judah, Rezin, king 
of Syria, and Pekah king of Israel invaded his 
Jcingdom. Isa. vii. 1. This invasion greatly in* 
timidated the king of Jndah and his people, verse 
8. Then God sent the Prophet Isaiah to Ahaz, to 
assure him that hii^ enemies should not prevail, 
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but on the contrary, that their power should be 
broken, verse 3 to 9. Tne Prophet tells the king 
to ask a sign^ as a token of the certainty of the 
predicted deliverance, verse 11. This Ahaz de- 
clines doing, saying: ^^ I will not ask, neither 
will I tempt the Lord,'^ verse 12. In consequence 
of this refusal, the Prophet tells him, ** There- 
fore the Lord shall give you a stgriy verse 14. — 
He then predicts that in or to Jerusalem a child 
should be born, whose name should be called Im^^ 
manuel, because in his days God should in a par- 
ticular manner be present with his people. That 
the child here spoken of was Hezekiah, the son of 
Ahaz, appears to us plain from what follows, and 
from a comparison of what Isaiah predicts, with 
the accomplishment as recorded in the Books of 
Kings and Chronicles. The Prophet adds, verse 
15, ^' Butter and honey shall he eat, that he may, 
know how to refuse the evil, and choose the good.'* 
If we mistake not, the eating of butter and honey 
denote, that during the early years of Hezekiah, 
the ravages of the war were to continue. In the 
latter part of the seventh chapter we find the pre- 
diction, that the vineyards and cultivated fields 
should be laid waste, and become pasture grounds 
for cattle. Such a state of things would render 
milk, and honey (the latter on account of the vast 
multiplication of wild flowers) very abundant, and 
hence too the Prophet predicts, verse 22, that 
they shall be the common food of the inhabitants. 
l\tii^esolation might serve to teach Hezekiah to 
re/use evil, and to choose good; to avoid idolatry 
and the dreadful punishment which the Deity had 
connected with it, and to adhere to the worship of 
thex)ne true God. The history of king Hezekiah, 
as recorded in the Scriptures, shews, that thii 
lesson was not lost upon him. 

In the 16 verse we read: ** For be/ore the 
child shall know to refuse the evil and choose th« 
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goody the land that thou abhorrest shall be forsaken 
of both her kings.'' Here we see that the pro- 
mised deliverance was to happen after the turth 
of this child, but before it arrived at the age of dis- 
cretion. Now all this is very applicable to Heze- 
kiah, but cannot possibly be made to refer to the 
birth of Christ, an event which happened near 
750 years afterwards. 

Thb Prophet afterwards goes on, in the remain- 
der of the seventh, and in the eighth chapters, to 
predict the destruction of the kingdoms of Syria, 
and of Israel, by the Assyrians, and the desolation 
which the invasion should cause in Judea. In the 
IX. chapter, the Prophet announces the return of 
better days, and predicts, verse 4, that the yoke 
of the Assyrians, to whom the kingdoms of Judah 
had become tributary, should he broken, and this 
deliverance the Prophet connects with the birth 
of the child spoken of in the 6 verse. Here we 
would beg the reader to observe, that the ques- 
tion is not here about a child to be born more than 
700 years afterwards, but concerning a child which 
was then already born. The words of the' Pro- 
phet are: to us a child ?* born, to us a^son is giv- 
en. Now if we turn to the xviii. xix. and xx. 
chapters of the % Book of Kings, we shall see that 
the child here spoken of was Hezekiah, and the 
promised deliverance, that which happened dur- 
ing his reign. In the x. chapter of Isaiah, we 
have a prediction of the invasion of Judea bv the 
Assyrians, of the siege of Jerusalem, of thPblts- 
phemies uttered by the Assyrian commander, and 
of the destruction of the Assyrian host which in 
elearness and minuteness of detail, differs but little 
from the record of these events as handed down to 
us by the sacred historians. » 

Thb passage from Jeremiah, which we shall re^ 
peat here, to save to the reader the trouble of turn- 
ing back to it, reads thus: ^< Behold the davs 
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eome^ salth the Lord, that I will raise unto David 
a righteous branch, and a king shall reign and 
prosper, and shall execute judgment and justice 
in the earth. In his days Judah shall be saredy 
and Israel shall dwell safely; and this is the name 
whereby he shall be called: the Lord our righte^ 
ousness." Jer. xxiii. 5, 6. The manner in 
which Trinitarians adapt this text to their purpose 
is as follows. This passage, say they, refers to 
Christ, In it the name of the Lord our rightB" 
ousness is given to him. Whenever we meet in 
the Bible with the word Lobd printed in eapilal 
letters, we have in the Hebrew the word Jehovah. 
This is the case here. Now the name of Jehov- 
ah is never in the Bible given to any other than to 
the Supreme Being: therefore, Christ must be tbe 
Supreme God. 

To this reasoning there appears to us to be two 
insuperable objections. The first is, the assertion, 
that this passage relates to Christ, is a perfectly 
gratuitous one, unsupported by any thing contain- 
ed in the passage itself, or by any other portion of 
Scripture. The second is the ^sertion, that the 
name Jehovah, aa found here^ is never gitren to 
any other than the Supreme Being. Whether the 
name Jehovah, when found without any addi- 
tion^ is ever applied to subordinate agents, we shall 
not here investigate, that not being the way in 
which we find it here. Here it is with an addi- 
tioni it is Jehovah-tsidkenUj (Jehovah our righ- 
teousness.) Now we shall shew, that the name 
Jehovah, with an addition, is repeatedly given ev- 
en to inanimate objects. 

In the xxxiii. chapter of Jeremiah, the 16 verse, 
we meet again with the name Jehovah tsidkenu, 
(Jehovah our righteousness,) and there this name 
is applied to the city of Jerusalem, in a prediction 
of events, which are evidently the same with those 
which the Prophet foretells in the xxiii. chapter. 
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Gen. xxn. 14, we read, that Abraham called the 
place, where the offering of the ^m was accepted 
as a substitute for that of his son': Jehovah Jirek^ 
which means: Jehovah will provide. And Exo. 
XVII. 15, we read: And Moses built an altar, and 
called the name of it: Jehovah-nissij which means 
Jehovah my banner. 

We have thus endeavoured to shew, that of the 
two main assertions made with respect to this text, 
the one is totally unsupported by the Scriptures^ 
and the other expressly contradicted by them. If 
we really wish to know, who the person is that is 
spoken of in the text, we have only to go to tike 
Prophet, and to the historical records of the Bible, 
and every thing will be perfectly plain. 2#edeki- 
ah, the last king of Judah, previous to the Bab}''* 
Ionian captivity, sends to Jeremiah, to learn from 
him the event of the war in which he was engaged 
with Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. The 
Prophet foretells the utter destruction of Jerusa* 
lem, the carrying away of the Jews into captivity 
to Babylon, and the captivity and death of Coni- 
ah and Zedekiah^ . the two last kings, and of their 
children. This is the subject of the xxi. and xxii. 
chapters. In the xxiii. the Prophet foretells the 
restoration of the kingdom of Judah, the return of 
the Jews to their own country, the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem, and that a king of the house of David 
should again re-ascend the throne of Judah. All 
this was accomplished about seventy years after- 
wards, when, in the reign of Cyrus, the Jews 
were permitted to return to their own country, un- 
der Zerubbabel, a descendant of the royal house 
of David. That the words now under considera- 
tion must be applied to this latter prince, is fur- 
ther obvious from the two verses immediately suc- 
ceeding the words under consideration. We find 
it there said, that the people should no more de- 
Biirnate God, as the Lord that brought the children 
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of Israel out of Cgypt, but as the Lord who had 
brought up and led the seed of the house of Israel 
out of the north country, and from all countries 
whither he had driven them. Now this is very 
applicable to the reign of Zerubbabel, but cannot)^ 
possibly be applied to Christ, whose; advent was 
followed, not by the gathering of the Jews, but 
by their dispersion. 

If we mistake not, the words, Jehovah our 
righteousness, or perhaps better, Jehovah is our 
righteousness, admit of an easy explanation. — 
God had brought this destruction on the Jews, "be- 
cause they had forsaken the covenant of the Lord 
their God, and worshipped other Gods and served 
them.*^ Jer. xxii. 9. During their captivity 
they repented, and this was followed by their res- 
toration. Jer, XXXIII. 6, 8, we read: "Behold 
I wfH bring it (Jerusalem) health and cure, and 
I will cure them, and reveal unto them the abund- 
ance of peace and truth. And I will cause the cap- 
tivity of Judah, and the captivity of Israel to re- 
turn, and will build them as at the first. And I 
will cleanse them from all their iniquity, whereby 
they have sinned a<j;ainst me, and I will pardon 
all their iniquities, whereby they have sinned, and 
whereby they have transgressed against me." — 
Now the name or motto: Jehovah is our righie- 
ou^nesSf which was thus to be stamped on their 
King and on their city, was commemorative of the 
pardon they had thus obtained. 

There is another class of texts which, though less 
relied on than those already considered, are isome- 
times brought forward in this controversy. We 
refer to those passages in which God is represent- 
ed as speaking of himself in the plural number, as 
Gen. I. 26, where we read: "And God said, let us 
make man in our image;" and Gen. xi. 7, where 
God IS introduced as saying: " Let us go down, 
and there confound their language.-^' These texts. 
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if they proved any thing, would prove too much, 
as they would prove a plurality of Gods. But let 
not the mind ff the humble christian be troubled. 
Our sacred books give no countenance to polythe- 
ism. We have an easy solution of these passages, 
'in a custom, common to nearly all nations, that 
persons, high in authority, use the plural number 
in speaking of themselves. Thus Kings generally 
say we, us, our, &c. though speaking of themselves 
only, y^e have now examined the principal proof 
texts drawn from the Old Testament, and we flatter 
ourselves to have shewn, that these texts give no 
countenance, to the strange doctrine in support of 
which they are brought forward. 

We will close this part of our inquiry with a 
single observation. The revelations, contained in 
the Old Testament, were given to the Jews, in 
their own language, and explained to them by the 
men of God through whose medium they received 
them. The Jews therefore must have perfectly 
understood the meaning of their sacred scriptures, 
and yet they were all believers in the simple uni- 
ty of God. And now we would ask the reader 
seriously to consider, whether it is safe for us who 
know but little. of the Hebrew language, and still 
less of its idioms^tic expressions and peculiarities, 
to give to these dacred records a meaning different 
from what the Jews did and to build on a very few 
dark and difficult passages, a doctrine so porten-* 
tious as that of the Trinity, a doctrine which offers 
to our religious homage two objects of worship 
totally unknown to the Jews? 
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. ON THE UNITY OF GOD— isO. IX. 

T%e Trinitarian Proof Texts, — Concluded, 

Iv entering on the consideration of the proof 
texts from the New Testament, g;enerally brought 
forward in support of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
ive shall begin by separating from them several, 
which, though often adduced, are spurious, and 
therefore totally inadmissible in this controversy. 
We would here beg the reader, not to suffer him- 
self to be disquieted by the cry, which malevol- 
ence has sometimes raised, and which ignorance 
has repeated, as if Unitarians wished to do away 
the bible, and to substitute another for it We 
are not acquainted with any other bible than that 
received every where by the Christian world, and 
we prize that book too highly, to wish to do it a- 
way, or to exchange it for any other. We estfeem 
it as a pearl of countless price, and it is because 
we thus appreciate its value, that we would re- 
move from it a few spots, the result of human er- 
ror or unhallowed sectarianism. In wishing to 
restore the text of the scriptures to its pristine 
purity, we merely join our efforts to those of a 
Grotius, a Mill, a Bengel, a Wetstein, a Gries- 
bach, a Campbell, a Doddridge, a M'Knight, an 
Archbishop Newcome, and other worthies, most 
of whom were Trinitarians; and why should that, 
which was deemed meritorious in them, be deem- 
ed criminal in us? As we shall confine ourselves 
strictly to the text of thi^t eminent TrimtariaOp 
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Griesbaeh, ive hope, that any emendations which 
we may point out, will not be attributed to a sec- 
tarian zeal for promoting our own sentiments. 

The first text of this class which we shall notice 
is the famous one of 1 John v. 7, 8. In our com- 
mon version of the New Testament we read: — 
** For there are three that bear record [tn Heaveii^ 
the Father J the Word and the Holy Ohost^ and 
these three are one. ^nd there are three that 
bear witness in earth"] the spiriti the water and 
the blood, and these three agree in one." Now 
the words in italics, and inclosed in brackets, are 
spurious. Among all the Greek manuscripts 
which we have, there are but three in which these 
wordsllre found, and as these manuscripts are all 
of them of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, they 
are evidently of no authority. And besides, even 
these difier among themselves as to the reading of 
this text. It is not found in any of the early ver- 
sions of the New Testament. It is not used by 
the early fathers in their controversies about the 
Trinity. It was omitted in the two first editions of 
Erasmus, and in those of Aldus, Colinaeus, Zwin- 
glius, and lately in that of Griesbach. In the 
old English bibles this passage used to be printed 
in small type or between brackets, until between 
the years 1566 and 1580, when it began to be 
printed as we now have it, but by whose authori- 
ty is unknown. Luther omitted it in his German 
version, and so did the late archbishop Newcome 
in his version; and the bishop of Lincoln declares 
his conviction that it is spurious. 

Acts xx. 28, we^read "Feed the church of 
Oodj which he has purchased with his own blood." 
This Griesbach says should be: Feed the church 
of the Zorrf which, &c. 1 Tim. ni. 16, we have 
" Ood was manifest in the flesh." In Griesbach 
we read: He who was manifest in the flesh." — 
Rev. I. 8, we read: •« I am the Alpha and the O- 
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tnega, the beginnini^ and the ending nys Ibe 
l«ord. '* The text of Griesbach is: I am Alpha and 
Omega says the Lord God.*^ 

Rev, I. lly the received text has: 'M am Al- 
pha and Omega, the first and the last.'' These 
words are omitted by Griesbachi as spurious. 

Acts ix. 20, the received text has: '^ And 
straightway he preached Christ in the synagogues, 
that he is the son of God. '' Here, for the word 
Christ J Griesbach substitutes the vfovA, Jtstts. — 
This correction is of some importance. EiSbrts 
are constantly making to impress the idea, that 
the meaning of the term Son of Gody is quite dif- 
ferent from that of Christy whereas according to 
the scriptures, these terms, when applied to our 
Saviour, are synonimous; and hence we read of 
the apostles, sometimes, that they preached Jesus, 
that he is the son of God, and at other times, that 
they preached Jesus, that he is the Christ That 
the Christ was the son of God, this every Jew be- 
lieved, as Christ and son of God were only vari- 
ous names by which they designated their Messi- 
ah; but that Jesus was the son of God or Messiah, 
this the Jews did not know, and hence the apos- 
tles taught them this truth. 

There is another text which we must class 
with the interpolated ones. Acts vii. 59, we 
read: ^^ and they stoned Stephen calling upon Gody 
and saying, Lord Jesus receive my spirit.*' Now 
in the original Greek, even of the received text, 
the word God is not found. It is true that this 
word is generally printed in italics, to designate 
that it was supplied by the translators. But it is 
not so printed in all the editions^ and at all events, 
a large portion of common readers do not know, 
that what is printed in italics is not found in the 
original; but believe that all which they find in 
their bibles was written by the apostles. This 
interpolation deserves the more to be noticed as it 
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WHS totally unnecessary to the sense, and materi- 
ally affects the meaning of this text.(«r) 

Ws shall dismiss this class of texts with a sin- 
gle additional remark. It appears to us, that the 
conviction, that the true scriptures give no suffi- 
cient support to the doctrine of the Trinity, must 
have been overwhelming, before men could be 
brought to lay their unhallowed hands on them, 
and to falsify the word of Almighty God. 

A second class of spurious texts is that, where 
there is no dispute about the original Greek text, 
but where that text has been evidently mistranslat- 
ed by the English trani^lators. 

The first text of this class which we shall note, 
is one to which continual recourse is had by Tri- 
nitarians, in this controversy. We refer to Phil. 
11. 5, 6, where we read: ** Let this mind be in 
you, which was also in Christ Jesus: who, being 
in the farm of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God.'' Now it requires only a slight 
acquaintance with the English language, and with 
the. art of reasoning, to perceive, at once, that we 
have here a false translation. The apostle exhorts 
the Philippians to humility, and endeavours to en- 
force his exhortation by the example of our Savi- 
our, who, though in the form of God here 

then the reasoning of the apostle and the construc- 
tion of the sentence, equally require that we should 
have an instance of humility and selfdenial, and 
yet here our translators give us the highest possi- 
ble instance of assumption of power. As this 
point is important, we beg the reader's indulgence 

(a) When the American Bible. Society was organized, a sotemo 
pictlge iva« given to the public, that the Sciiplurts fhou?cl be pnb- 
Jishi'U ftithuut note or comment. In direct violation of llie faith 
thus pledged, all the bibies now issued, huve sectarian remnoents at 
Ibe beads of ibe riiapters. and ihe very pledge tbiii \iolate<l, tendt 
to make the common reader believe, that all that these booltt ron* 
taio wa* written by ibe sacicd pccmcn. 
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while we endeavour to illustrate it by an example. 
Suppose we should exhort a man to humility, and 
tell htm: let that spirit be in you, which is in your 
ministers, who, though the pastor of a congrega* 
tion, does not think it robbery to claim an equali- 
ty with St. Pnul. Would not this man laugh at 
us, and tell us, that we gave him really a strange 
instance of httinility? And yet, incongruous as 
such reasoning would be, it falls short of that at* 
tributed to the apostle by \he translators. That 
the common version of this text is erroneous, ap- 
pears to be admitted by all the best biblical schol- 
ars. M*Knight, Doddridge, Archb'p. Newcome, 
Wakefield, and the editors of the improved versi- 
on, (^) have all translated it differently from what 
we have it in the common version, and have giv- 
en to it a meaning totally different from what it 
has there. We shall not trouble the reader with 
the different versions made by all these translators, 
but we shall give him the remarks of the learned 
Trinitarian Beausobre, in his valuable Die. Hist. 
Crit, et Etim. After proving that the term trans- 
lated ybr/w, is always used of the appearance of a 
thing, and never of its nature or essence; and after 
stating that the Greek phrase, translated t/iovght 
it not robbery means he did not seize upon^ he 
adds: May we not translate^ he has not consi- 
dered equality with God as a prey ^ on which it 
was permitted him to seize? And he immediate- 
ly afterwards observes, the meaning is: Though 
he was in the form of Gody he did not avail him- 
self of this advantage^ to seize on divine hon- 
ours; to make himself equal with God, 

Here then we have the evident meaning of this 
passage. If we now read it in its connexion with 
what precedes and what follows, we shall find 
how* admirably this version harmonizes the whole. 

(ft) Thb fint lbre« of thf se «vcre Trlaitftma. 
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It will then read: Let that mind be in yon whieh 
waa alao in Christ Jesus, who, being in the fonn 
of God, (being clothed with divine miraculous 
power) did not think the robbery of making him- 
self equal to God, (did not avail himself of his di* 
vine powers to arrogate to himself divine honours,) 
but made himself ci" no reputation, and took upon 
him the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men; and being found in fashion as a 
man, he humbled himself, and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross. Where- 
fore God also has highly exalted him, &c. If we 
conceive of Christ as the most glorious among 
those celestial spirits who surround the throne of 
the Almighty, then the whole of this passage is 
plain. Of such a Being we can conceive that he 
made himself of no account , that he took upon 
himself the form, of a servant; that he humbled 
himself; that he became obedient unto death; 
and his example would furnish us with a most im- 

Eressive lesson of humility and devotion to duty, 
f such a Being too we can conceive that he was 
exalted and rewarded for his obedience. But if 
we give to this passage the meaning which Trini- 
tarians do, it would lead us to results, which even 
the sternest orthodoxy would hesitate to admit. 
Trinitarians speak here of God and of Christ as of 
two perfectly distinct Beings. They compare the 
latter with the former, and say that he is equal to 
him. Now, Beings who can thus be compared 
the one with the other, must necessarily be dis' 
tinct Beings, two Beings, and if the one be God, 
the other nuast be also God, and then there will 
be two Gods. Again; will Trinitarians say, that 
God made hvmself of no account! That God 
humbled himself) That God became obedient? 
That God died? That in consequence of his obedi-- 
ence, God was exalted, rewarded? Paul asserts 
all this of Christ, but what man, penetrated with 
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a dae reqpect for the Deity, would dare to assert 
this of Almighty God. 

The only other text of this class which we shall 
Doticcy is Eph. IV. 32, where in our common ver^ 
sion we read: Be ye kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for 
Chrisfs sake has forgiven you. Now the words: 
ybr Christ's sake are not in the Greek. We there 
merely find in or through Christ. We suspect 
that many of our readers, who are in the habit of 
hearing every blessing asked /or Christ's sake, 
and are constantly told that Godyor Chrini'ssake 
saves us, will be astonished to learn, that the 
words: Jbr Christ's sake^ are not found in the 
New- Testament. The writers there constantly 
teach us that God blesses us tn, by or through 
Christ, by his means, through his :agency; but 
never, that He does so for Christ's sake. 

Thebb is a third class of texts which are inad* 
missible as evidence in this controversy; those 
namely, which admit of being translated in two or 
more different ways, and of which one translation 
favours the opinions held by the Unitarians, and 
the other those held by Trinitarians. As the true 
rendering of these texts must uliimately be decid- 
ed by the establishment of the one or the other of 
these eonflicttng opinions, it is evident, that until 
their true version be thus fixed, they cannot be ad^ 
mitted as proofs for or against either of the con- 
tending systems. 

To this class belong Rom. ix. 3, 5, where in 
the common version, we read: *' For my breth- 
ren, my kinsmen according to the flesh, who are 
Israelites, to whom partaineth the adoption, and 
the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of 
the law, and the service of God, and the promises. 
Whose are the fathers, and of whom, as concern- 
ing the flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God 
blessedf forever. Amen.'' Now the original 
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Greek of tlits passage, admits e^uaily well of two 
other renderings, of quite different meaning. — 
The first is, to place a full stop after the word over 
all, and to render the next sentence: God be bless- 
ed forever. Amen. The passage will then read: 
Of whom, as concerning the flesh Christ canre, 
who is over all. God be blessed forever. Amen. 
Another version is to place the full stop after the 
words Christ came, and then wc shall have: Of 
whom as concerning the flesh Christ came. God, 
who is over all, be blessed forever. Ameti — 
Now either of these three translations agree eqaal- 
ly well with the original; but there is in favour of 
the two latter versions, that similar abrupt and 
short aspirations of praise to God are not uncom- 
mon with Paul: see Rom. i. 25. 2 Cor. xi. 31. 
Eph. 1, 3. 1 Tim. vi. lb", and elsewhere; whereas 
it is against the common rendering, that Christ 
should be here, in the middle of an argument, and 
as if by accident, called the God over all, while 
we ne-rer find that title given to him elsewhere in 
the scriptures. 

We find another text of this class, Heb. 1, 8, 
where we read: *' But unto the son he says: Thy 
throne, God, is forever and ever.'' Now the 
original can be equally well rendered: God is thy 
tlirone for ever and ever. In this place however 
it is of no moment which of these two versions are 
adopted, for it is evident, that if we prefer here 
the common reading, we have then the title God 
applied to Christ according to its subordinate mean- 
ing. The passage is taken, by the writer of this 
epistle, from the xlv. Ps. where these words are 
applied to Solomon ; and from the very next verse 
of this epistle it appears^ that this God, like Sol- 
omon, has a Gcd over him^ who had blessed him 
beyond his fellows. 

To this class also belong those texts where men- 
tion is made of persons calling on Christ's name. 
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This may be rendered with equal propriety, calling 
themselves by this name, or on whom this name 
is called; that is: who then called themselves or 
were called Nazarenes or Christians. Or these 
texts might be translated: appealing to Christ (to 
his authority) as to a divinely inspired prophet. — 
The Greek term translated calling orij is also 
found. Acts XXX. 11, were it is renderedHx) ap- 
pealy I appeal to Caesar, 

Having thus stated what texts we consider as 
inadmissible in this controversy, and our reasons 
for thus excluding them, we shall now pass to the 
consfderation of such proof texts as have a real 
bearing on the subject of our enquiry, and com* 
mence with the introduction to St« John's gospel. 

John i. 1, we read: ** In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.'* As this text is perhaps the one 
principally relied on by Trinitarians, and as we 
believe it to be perfectly decisive of the whole 
controversy, we shall enter into a very mini^ 
examination of it. Before we do so, we wish to 
premise, that we consider that this passage has 
been considerably obscured, by the translation of 
the proper name Logos^ into the English term 
Word; because this latter term has another, and 
definite meaning in our language. We shall there- 
fore take the liberty of restoring the original word 
Logos, niade use of by the apostle, and constant- 
ly use it in this discussion. '^ In the Beginning 
was the Logos.'' By the term beginnings we, 
with most of the Trinitarians, understand, the be* 
ginning of the creation. Some of the latter have 
endeavoured to repressnt this expression as syno- 
nimous \\\\h from eternity y without appearing to 
be sensible, that these two expressions, Begin^ 
ningy and Eternity ^ mutually exclude each other. 

*' In the beginning was the Logos,^^ We now 
come to the important inquiry into the meaning 
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of the term Logos^ which, if we are not mistaken, 
furnishes us with the key to the whole of the in- 
troduction to St. John's gospel. Trinitariaas f^e- 
nerally maintain, that the apostle horrowe<i this 
term from the writers of the Old Testament. It 
is true, we read there: 

Ps. Lxviii. 11, ** The Lord gave the uwrdy 
great was the company of those that published it.'' 

Ps. cxix. 105, ^' Thy word is a lamp unto my 
feet'' 

Isa. XL. 8. '^ The word of God shall stand for- 
ever." 

Jer. xxxiii. 1, <<The word of the Lord came 
to Jeremiah." 

But between this phraseology, which is so per- 
fectly plain, and the term Logos^ used by St 
John as the name of an intelligent Being, whom 
he identifies with Christ, there appears to us to 
be no other connexion, than that in both cases a 
word is used, having the same sound, but of to- 
tally different meaning. We must then endeavour 
to trace this word to another source, and this we 
think we can do to our perfect satisfaction. The 
term LogoSj had been used in the schools of 
philosophy, upwards of three hundred years be- 
fore St John lived. Without investigating here 
what is to be understood by this term in the writ- 
ings of Plato, we shall endeavour to fix the pre- 
cise meaning, which was attached to it by the con- 
temporaries of the apostle John. 

Philo the Jew, who flourished at Alexandria 
in Egypt, about the year 42 of the Christian era, 
taught, that the throne of the Almighty is sur- 
rounded by created, intelligent beings, who act 
as the ministers of His will. Among these, he 
assigns the first rank to one, designated by the 
name of Logos^ to whom, as a subordinate agent 
utider God, he attributes the creation of this world. 
As God, from his nature is, and must always re- 
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main, invisible to mortal man, Philo believed, 
that this Logos had been the representative of the 
Deity in the principal revelations recorded in the 
Old Testament, and on such occasions bore the 
name of the Lord. He it was who appeared to 
Abrahanv in the plains of Mamre; it was this An- 
gel virhich went before the children of Israel, of 
whom God told them that they should obey him, 
as he had put His name on him; and it was he who 
dwelt between the Cherubim over the mercy seat 
of the ark. To this super-angelic Being, Philo 
gives the titles of Son of God, First-begotten^ 
and even the title Gody in its subordinate accep- 
tation. He says that when the title Gody is given 
to the LogoS) its subordinate meaning is indicated 
by the absence of the article before the word God, 
whereas the supreme God is designated by the ar- 
ticle, as the God. (a) The reader is requested to 
bear these observations in mind, and also to re- 
collect, that according to the best chronologies, 
Philo w^rote about thirty years previous to St. John. 
Philo was not an inventor of new dogmas. He 
was a philosopher, who embodied in his philoso- 
phy, the tenets which he held in common, with 
the wisest and best of his countrymen. 

The Gnostics were prior to, and contemporary 
with the apostles, and among the earliest converts 
to Christianity. They were men of letters, as their 
name, which signifies knotoingy imports. That 
they were contemporary with the apostles, ap- 
pears, not only from the concurrent testimony of 
the early christian writers, but from the scriptures 
themselves. Many of the Gnostics, misled by 
the eastern philosophy, believed matter to be the 
source of all evil. Setting out from this principle, 
and with the view of doing honour to Christ, they 

(a) Prietl. Early Opio. Tol. t, art. Plat, of Phil. Soar. Plat, 
^r. art. Pbiloo tzaii. 
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maintained, that he had not been clothed with a 
real human body, but merely with a body in ap- 
pearance. The same principle also led them to 
deny the resurrection of the body; and they con- 
sidered as figurative, what Christ had said on this 
subject, referring it to events, which had then al- 
ready taken place. Against these errors, both 
the apostles Paul and John, contend strongly in 
many places, and the latter, in his epistles, de- 
clares those to be Anti-Christ, who denied that 
Christ was come in the flesh. 

Having thus established, that the Gnostics were 
contemporary with St. John; that he was well ac- 
quainted with their sentiments, and combatted 
their errors; let us now inquire what opinions 
they held with respect to the Logos. In these 
they did not ^sentially differ from Philo. They 
taught, that the throne of the Almighty is sur- 
rounded by super-angelic, created, intelligences, 
who, under the Supreme Being, had been instru- 
mental in tlie creation of this nether world. To 
these they gave the name of Aeons; and among 
these, one denominated the Logos, occupied a 
pre-eminent rank.(«) As we do not find, that 
either St. John or St. Paul, any where contro- 
verts this dogma of the Gnostics, the inference is 
irresistible, that they did not deem it to be essenti- 
ally erroneous. Surely if,these apostles had been 
Trinitarians, and believed Jesus Christ to be the 
supreme God, they would have controverted opi- 
nions, which ranked him among created, subor- 
dinate beings, with much more zeal than that, 
with which they combat the comparatively insig- 
nificant error respecting his human body. But 
they do not do so; and hence we must conclude, 
that these apostles were themselves Unitarians. 

We have thus traced the meaning of the term 

(a) PrietC. Early Opia. Tcnttt •f tbe GMtlici* 
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LogoSj in the apostolic age, and found, that it 
was a term in common use both among Jews and 
Christians, and that all designated by it a created, 
subordinate, though super-angelic Being. When 
therefore, the apostle John uses this term, with* 
out any explanation of its meaning, and as one, 
with the import of which his readers were perfect- 
ly familiar, we must believe, that this writer uses 
the term Logos according to its then common ac« 
captation, and designated by it a created, depend* 
ent, super-angelic Being; for unless we admit, 
that the sacred penmen used the language of their 
country, according to its commonly received mean- 
ing, we deprive their writings of all their value, 
as, on the contrary supposition, these writings 
could merely have served to mislead their readers. 
But let us proceed. " And the Logos was with 
God." This plainly shews that the apostle con- 
sidered the Logos, as one of those exalted intelli- 
gences, who were with God prior to the creationj 
but at the same time it excludes the idea of his being 
God, in the absolute sense of the term. We can- 
not say that God was with himself^ and we feel it 
as almost offering an insult to the understanding of 
our readers, to attempt to prove, that God, and 
the Logos said to be with him, cannot be one and 
the same being. 

*'And the Logos was God." Here we have 
the only passage in scripture, in which the title 
Godj is undoubtedly applied to Christ Let us 
investigate its import With u»,'in modern times, 
the title God is exclusively appropriated to the 
Supreme Being; but we must be guided in our in- 
quiry, not by the meaning which this term has 
now, but by that which was attached to it in the 
days of the apoatles. That this title was, even 
at that time, generally used to designate the great 
Jehovah, la admitted by all; but it is equally in- 
disputable, that at that time, this title was not, as 
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now, exclusively restricted to the one Supreme; 
and that it was applied by the Jews, not only to 
beings of a superior order, but even to mortal 
men. Thus we find it used. 

ExoD. VII. 1, ^' And the Lord said to Moses, 
I have made thee a God to Pharaoh. '^ 

ExoD. XXII. 28, **Thou shalt not revile the 
Gods, nor curse the rulers of thy people.'* Here 
the term Gods^ according'to the marginal note of 
the translators, means Judges, 

Ps. Lxxxii. 1, *^ God standeth in the congrega* 
tion of the mighty; he judges among the Gods;'* 
and V. 6, ^' I have said ye are Gods, and all of ye 
are children of the Most High.^^ 

That this use of the term Gody had not become 
obsolete in the times of the apostles, appears, not 
only from what we have before stated of tlie appli- 
cation made of it by Philo to the Logos, but also 
from what St. Paul says, 1 Cor. viii. 5, *' For 
though there be that are called Gods, whether in 
Heaven or in Earth;" and Christ himself taught, 
John X. 35, that the title Godj could with propri- 
ety be given to those, to whom the word of God 
came. 

Having thus shewn, that the term God, was used 
by the Jews, both in an absolute and in a subordi- 
nate sense, the question now is, in what sense 
was it here used by the apostle? Of this we must 
judge by the context; and that leaves no doubt on 
the subject. We have seen that the apostle, by 
the term Logos, designated a created, dependent 
being, and it follows, that when immediately after- 
wards, he gives to that being the title God^ that ti- 
tle must be taken in its subordinate acceptation. In 
accordance with the observation of Philo before 
taken notice of, Origen and Eusebius remark on 
this, pas^ge, that the subordinate meaning of the 
term, is indicated in the original, by the absence 
of the article before the word God; and as they 
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were both men eminent for their learning, and 
whose vernacular language was the Greek, their 
opinion on this subject is deservedly of weight. — 
But let us examine a few other passages of the in- 
troduction to St. John^s gospel, to see how they 
agree with this explanation of the meaning of the 
term Logos. 

Vs. 3, " All things were made by him, and with- 
out him was not any thing made, that was made." 
Here St. John records the agency of Christ in the 
creation of the world, and our next inquiry is, 
whether, in the work of creation, Christ acted as 
original cause, or merely as a secondary cause or 
instrument. Our English version gives us no light 
on this subject That merely says: All things were 
made by him. But this ambiguity does not exist 
in the original. In the Greek language, there are 
two prepositions, both of which are commonly 
rendered by the English word by. Of these, one, 
hypo^ denotes the agency of a first or original 
cause; and the other, dia^ the agency of a secon- 
dary cause or instrument. In this place the latter 
word is used, and this renders it plain, that the 
apostle meant to ascribe the work of creation to 
Christ, not as to a first cause, but as to a seconda- 
ry cause or instrument. This remark also applies 
to the other passages of the New Testament, where 
creation is ascribed to Christ, and where the word 
dia is uniformly used by the sacred writers. Heb. 
I. 2, is conclusive on this subject. ** God.... has 
in these last days spoken to us by his son....&y 
whom also he made the worlds.'^ 

Vs. 14, *' And the Logos was made flesh." — 
To be made flesh is a hebraism, and means, to as- 
same, or become clothed with, a human body. 
Incarnation, or the becoming clothed with a hu- 
man body, can only be ascribed to a finite being, 
capable of being thus limited by time and space. 
Shall we dare to conceive of the omnipresent God, 
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of that Being who fills the whole universe, as lim- 
ited to, or circumscribed by, the body of a man? 
Here it appears to us, that the Trinitarian scheme 
is subject to an inextricable difficulty. Either the 
Divinity, after its union with the man, Jesus, re- 
tained its attribute of omnipresence, or it did not. 
If it did, then this union consisted merely in a 
more particular influence exercised by the Deity 
over the man Jesus. This is the opinion of Hu- 
manitarians, and is simple Unitarianism. If it 
did not, then the Deity ceased to be God. This 
text of St John's is therefore totally irreconcila- 
ble, with the proper deity of the Lord, Jesus 
Christy but of a created, limited being, we can 
conceive that it was clothed with a human body, 
and contained by it; and this is evidently here the 
meaning of the apostle. 

^* And the Logos dwelt among us. " God, who 
fills the whole universe, is constantly present with 
man. When he visits us with any extraordinary 
manifestations of his providence, the sacred writ- 
ers sometimes say, that God dwells with man, 
and this phraseology is sufficiently appropriate, 
and not liable to be misunderstood. But this is 
evidently not the dictlling tvith man^ of which 
the apostle speaks. He speaks of a being, who 
had previously resided elsewhere^ and who came, 
and resided among us, and this ca^ only be appli- 
ed to a limited being. 

<< Anp we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father.^' Here St. John ap- 
plies to the Logos the title of, only begotteny 
one nearly similar to that which was applied to 
him by Philo, and this is an additional proof, that 
the apostle attached to the term Logos, precisely 
the same meaning, that Philo and his con tern po- 
rariesdid. 

From this analysis of the introduction to St. 
John's gospel,, it appears clear to us, that the a- 



postle believed the Logos or Christ to be, not the 
supreme selfexisting God, but a created and de- 
pendent, though pre-existing, and highly exalted 
being; who^ after having been, under God, in- 
strumental in the creation of this nether world, 
descended from this high state of exaltation, was 
clothed with a human body, and for a time, dwelt 
with men, for the purpose of becoming their Sa- 
viour. 

John x. 30, "I and mj^ father are one." On this 
text, much less stress is laid by the learned among 
the Trinitarians, than by the less informed. To 
be one, appears to have been an idiomatic express- 
ion among the Jews, denoting a union or agree- 
ment of purpose and action, not an identity of 
person or nature. This is evident, not only from 
the original, in which the expression literally is, 
one thing, not one person or being, which would 
be differently expressed: but also from sundry o- 
ther passages in scripture, in which this construc- 
tion is perfectly apparent. Thus, In his interces- 
sory prayer, Jesus says, John xvii. 11, "Holy 
Father, keep through thine own name those whom 
thou- hast given me, that they may be one as we 
are.^^ Now it certainly was not the intention of 
Christ, to pray that all his apostles might become 
one being. St. Paul says, 1 Cor. iii^ 8, **Now 
he that planteth and he that watereth are one." — 
In the 6th verse he had said, *'I have planted, 
Apollos watered: but God gave the increase." — 
It was evidently not the apostles meaning, ta assert, 
that he and Apollos were one and the same per- 
son; but merely that they were fellow labour- 
ers in the same cause. We might cite other texts 
in which this expression occurs,, but the foregoing 
will be sufficient. Origen, on the text under con- 
sideration, remarks: that the meaning is the same 
as where it is said., Acts iv. 32[,. and the muiti- 
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tudc of them that believed were of one heart, and 
of one souL'* 

1 John v, 19, 20, '* And we know that we are of 
God, and the whole world lieth in wickedness; and 
we know that the son of God is come, and has 
given us an understanding, that we may know 
him that is true; and we are in him that is true, 
even in his son^ Jesus Christ. This is the true 
God, and eternal life.^' Many Trinitarians say 
that the words ** this is the true Godj'^ must be 
referred to tlie nearest antecedent, which is Christ. 
Unitarians contend, that these words must be re- 
ferred to the more remote antecedent, which is, 
God, or him that is true. Of such references, 
of the pronoun to the more remote antecedent, we 
meet with many instances in the scriptures. We 
shall here adduce but one. 2 John, vs. 7, "For 
many deceivers are entered into the world, who 
confess not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh. 
This is a deceiver, and an Anti-Christ" Now, 
unless in this passage, we refer the pronoun thisy 
to the more remote antecedent, we make the a- 
postle say, that Christ is a deceiver. 

John xx. 28, *^ And Thomas answered and said 
unto him, my J^ord and my God." This text is 
generally produced by Trinitarians as containing 
an express acknowledgment of the proper deity of 
our Lord,. \fy this apostle. But it appears to us, 
that every attending circumstance negatives this 
idea. Thomas did not believe that Jesus would 
be raised from the dead on the third day. When 
assured by hi» fellow disciples, that this event had 
actually taken place, and that they had seen the 
Lord, and conversed with him, he still persists in 
his unbelief. It is evident therefore, that at this 
time, Thomas did not even believe Jesus to be the 
Messiah. Now that on seeing Jesus appear, Tho- 
mas should all at once> without any intermediate 
revelation, of which the scriptures say nothing. 
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believe him to be the supreme God, is totally im- 
possible. Neither is his conduct in conformity to 
this idea. Had Thomas found himself all at once 
in the presence of the eternal Jehovah, he would 
have fallen down, and adored in silent awe the 
supreme ruler of the universe. But neither he, 
nor the other disciples do any such thing. Some 
Unitarians believe, that this text contains an ac- 
knowledgment by Thomas, that he now received 
Jesus as his Lord and divinely inspired teacher, 
and that he in that sense, gave him the title of his 
God. We are more inclined to think, that this 
exclamation, was directed to the Father, and ex- 
pressive of the astonishment which the speaker 
felt at this exhibition of the divine power. That 
Thomas, and the other disciples, did not at this 
time consider the Lord Jesus Christ, as the su- 
preme God, appears, not only from the familiar 
manner in which they lived and conversed with 
him, but also from the question which they asked 
him immediately previous to his ascension: Lord, 
wilt thou at this time again restore the kingdom 
to Israel? shewing that to the last, they clung to 
the idea of a conquering Messiah and an earthly 
kingdom. 

John xiv. 9, " He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father." These words form part of the an- 
swer which our Lord gave to Philip, who had re- 
quested that Christ would shew the Father to him. 
To us it appears that they admit of a very natural 
explanation. God is a spirit, and as such invisi- 
ble. Man can only see the deity in his works. — 
Philip had been the daily witness, of the miracles 
which Jesus wrought by a power received from his 
Father, and hence Philip had seen the Father in the 
only manner in which he can be visible to man. 

Trinitarians have sometimes inferred the pro- 
per- deity of the Lord, Jesus Christ, from those 
passages in scripture, where persons are said to 
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hare worshipped him, while on earth. The word 
worshippings is with us exclusively confined to 
express that homage, which man pays to his God. 
But the original words, which have been thus ren- 
dered by our translators, have a much more inde- 
finite meaning. They were used by the Jews not 
only to express the religious homage paid to the 
Deity, but also those marks of respect, which were 
paid by inferiors to a superior. Of this we have 
an example, 1 Ghron. xxix. 20, ^' And all the 
congregation blessed the Lord God of their fath- 
ers, and bowed down their heads, and worship- 
ped the Lord and the King. " Here one word is 
used to express both the religious homage paid by 
the people to God, and the reverential homage 
paid by them to their king, and yet no one will 
suppose, that the kind of homage was the same in 
both cases. Prostration^ used in religious wor- 
ship, was also common in the East, as a mark of 
respect from an inferior to a superior^ and is so to 
this day. Hence when we meet with these texts 
in the original, their true meaning, as to the de- 
gree of homage intended to be expressed, must in 
every instance be gathered, from the known rela- 
tive situation of the parties. If therefore, in our 
common version of the scriptures, these texts have 
been constantly translated by the word worship^ 
pings that is no proof of the proper Deity of our 
Lord, Jesus Christ; it is merely proof of the sec- 
tarian bias on the mind of the translators. 

Acts V. 3, 4, " But Peter said, Ananias, why 
has Satan filled thine heart, to lie to the Holy 
Ghost, and to keep back part of the price of the 
land? Whibt it remained, was it not thine own? 
and after it was sold was it not in thine own pow- 
er? why hast thou conceived this thing in thine 
heart? Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto 
God.'* This text is not only the principal, but 
almost the only one, on which Trinitarians rest 
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the divinity of the Holy Spirit, as a distinct being. 
Although its meaning be not perfectly clear, yet 
we believe it may be satisfactorily explained in 
the following manner. The apostles wer^ endu- 
ed with supernatural gifts from on high. Hence 
an attempt to impose on them, was not an attenipt 
to deceive common men, but men endowed with 
a spirit of knowledge by God; and therefore it 
might with propriety be denominated, lying to 
God, 

Matt, xxviii. 19, ^* Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.'' 
This text is generally produced in support of 
the doctrine of the Trinity. It says nothing how« 
ever of the Deity of the Son and Holy Spirit, and 
hence, to render it admissible as proof of that dog- 
ma, it must first be established, that to be baptiz- 
ed in, or into the name of a person, is an acknow- 
ledgment of the proper deity of such person.— 
But this can never be done. St. Paul says, 1 Cor. 
X. 2, ^'Brethren, I would not that ye should be 
ignorant, how that our fathers were under the 
cloud, and all passed through the sea, and were 
all baptized unto Moses ^in the cloud and in the 
sea. '^ Now if baptism, includes an acknowledg- 
ment of the proper deity of the person in whose 
name baptism is had, we have here a proof of the 
proper deity of Moses. But baptism involves no 
such acknowledgment. It merely includes an 
acknowledgment, that the person in whose name 
baptism is had, is the object of faith; not that he 
is the object of worship. 

We have purposely omitted considering the 
texts John iii. 13, John vi. 38, 62, John viii. 
58, John XVI. 28, and others of similar import, 
because all they can prove at most, is the pre-ex- 
istence of our Lord, Jesus Christ, which the wri- 
ter of this, in common with a numerous body of 
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Unitarians, as firmly believes in, as Trinitarians 
do. But surely to have existed before the creation 
of this world, and to be the selfexisterit Jehovah, 
are difibrent things. 

We have thus reviewed the Trinitarian proof 
texts; and although we have not examined every 
text, which has sometimes been alleged in support 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, yet, we believe, 
that every candid Trinitarian will acknowledge, 
that we have not omitted any of the principal ones. 
We do not iktter ourselves that the explanations 
which we hare attempted to give of these texts^ 
will in every case appear satisfactory to every one; 
this it would be unreasonable to expect. We can 
find no system which shall not be embarrassed 
with som6 seeming difficulty, arising from the 
apparent meaning of some single passages of scrip- 
ture. But we have to chose between two contend- 
ing systems, and to ascertain which of them is 
most in accordance with the revealed will of God, 
and can at all times be reconciled with what we 
read there; and we have at least endeavoured to 
prove, that there are none of the texts, brought 
forward in support of the Trinitarian doctrine, 
which cannot be explained, so as to harmonize per- 
fectly with the Unitarian faith; but it appears to 
us to be utterly impossible, ever to reconcile with 
the Trinitarian creed, those numerous passages 
which we have before alleged in proof of the sim- 
ple unity of God. 

Hebe we intend to rest for the present, the dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of the divine unity. In 
our endeavours to establish this great fundamental 
dogma, we have but too often felt the inadequa- 
cy of our powers, to do justice to the mighty 
theme. But if our humble efforts should only 
serve, to lead even one sincere christian to search 
the scriptures to see whether these things are so; or 
should bring back one single soul to that simple 
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faith which our heavenly Father revealed, and 
which his son Jesos taught, we shall not have la- 
boured in vain. 
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ON ORIGINAL SIN. 

Having in our preceding numbers examined 
the doctrine of the Trinity, we shall now pass to 
the examination of some kindred doctrines, the 
not holding of which, is imputed to Unitarians as 
a crime. Among these doctrines, that of Origin- 
al Sifiy or innate total depravity, holds unques- 
tionably the first rank, as being the foundation on 
which the whole system of orthodoxy rests, and 
we shall therefore make this the first subject of our 
inquiry. 

Beforb we examine the troth or fallacy of this 
dogma, it may be well to state with precision 
what it is; and here, to prevent being charged 
with misrepresentation, we shall copy a statement 
of this doctrine, as it is laid down in some of the 
principal creeds of the orthodox churches. In the 
Westminster confession of faith we read, chap. 
IV, <' Our first parents, being seduced by the sub- 
tilty and temptation of Satan, sinned in eating 
the forbidden fruit. By this sin they fell from 
their CM'iginal righteousness, and communion with 
God, and so became dead in sin, and wholly de- 
filed in all the faculties and parta of soul and body. 
They being the root of all mankind, the guilt of 
this sin was imputed^ and the same death in 
sin and corrupted nature conveyed to all their 
posterity, descending front them by ordinary ge- 
neration. From this original corruption, where* 
by we are utterly indisposed^ disabled and made 
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opposite to all good^ and wholly inclined to all 
evily do proceed all actual transgressions. " 

Ik the 6th sec. of the same chapter we read: 
''Every sin, both original and actual, being a 
transgression of the righteous law of God, and 
contrary thereunto, doth in its own nature bring 
guilt upon the sinner, whereby he is bound over 
to the wrath of God and curse of the lawy and 
so made subject to death, with all miseries spir- 
itualf temporal and ctemaL '' 

As it might be somewhat difficult for the unso- 
phisticated mind to comprehend, how we, at this 
day, could be made accountable for Adams' trans- 
gressions, the catechism tells us, that God made 
a covenant of works with Adam as a public per- 
sonj not for himself only, but for his posterity 
alsOy and hence, that all mankind descending from 
him by ordinary generation, sinned in him and 
fell tvith him in that first transgression. 

In the Heidelberg Catechism, a work of at least 
equal authority with the Westminster confession 
of faith, we are told: that we are by nature prone 
to hate God and our neighbours, and are wholly 
incapable of doing any good, and inclined to all 
iwickedAess, unless regenerated by the spirit of 
God. In other parts of both these formate of 
faith, this doctrine is still further detailed and en- 
larged upon, but the foregoing will be sufficient 
to give to the reader a correct idea as to what is 
meant by it. We are to understand by it, that in 
consequence of Adam's transgression, we are by 
nature rendered totally incapable of every good 
and inclined to every evil; and we are taught at 
the same time, that because we are the descend- 
ants of Adam, we are the objects of God's wrath' 
in time and in eternity, both on account of Adam's 
sin, and on account of our own transgressions, 
though these latter are the necessary consequent 
ces qf the natures^ with which we are b&m. Such 



is the doctrine for the not holding of which we 
are excluded from tbe communion of our fellow 
christians. And now, if the God who superintends' 
the destinies of man be a just God; and still more, 
if He be, as Jesus has revealed him to us, the be- 
nevolent Father of mankind, then this doctrine is 
not, cannot be true. Our natural sense of justice 
shrinka back from it with horror. It robs the u- 
ni verse of its benevolent parent, and substitutes 
in his place a being equally unjust and cruel, and 
deprives man, made in the image of his maker, of 
all moral agency,, and reduces^ hinv to the rank of 
a mere brute, guided by a malevolent instinct.. 

But as notwithstanding its revolting; features;^ 
this aystem is professed to be believed in by a large 
proportion of our christian brethren, and as its in- 
fluenee oa the morality of the community is de^ 
cidedly injurious,, we shall carefully inquire into 
its truth or falsehood. 

It i» true that the- doctrine of total depravity 
exercises but little moral influence. It is a doc- 
trine which men may profess, which they may 
teach^ which they may preach, but which was 
never yet believed in by a single rational being.— 
Total depravity never entered into the works of 
Almighty God; it is entirely the creature of*" 
false theology; and the man who should really 
believe in it, would,, by that simple belief, be 
rendered the most depraved, and at the same time 
the most wretched of human beings. But the 
caise is different with the doctrine oiinnaie or he^ 
reditary depravity. Men can andt actually do 
believe in that, and draw from this source one 
of the most dangerous anodynes to allay the 
pangs of a wounded consciience. As nothing can 
have a greater tendency to rendfermen easy under 
sin, and to induce* them to go on sinning, than, 
the belief that their transgressions are the necessa- 
ry consequences of the natures with which they 
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come into the world, this doctrine is highly de- 
serving of a careful investigation. 

The first question which we here, as ob every 
similar occasion, ask ourselves is: do the sacred 
scriptures teach this dogma? and this question we 
unhesitatingly answer in the negative. In them 
we find no where the terms original sin^ total 
depravilyy innate depravitj/j hereditary sin, 
Adam^sfall^ covenant of. works, imputatix>n of 
Jidam^s transgression, and other scholastic phra- 
ses commonly used to express this doctrine.. 

In the scriptures man is every where treated^s 
a free moral agent, capable of doing good and of 
doing evil. He is there instructed in his duties; 
the highest, the most glorious rewards are held 
out to him to encourage him in his striving after 
virtue; the most dreadful punishments are denounc- 
ed against vice; and every thing is calculated to 
lead a rational being up to goodnes and to God.^- 
Now, on the supposition that man is a free moral 
agent, all this is consistent, and highly worthy of 
the divine goodness; but if man be by nature to- 
tally depraved, incapable of every good, and prone 
to every evil, then all these moral inducements 
held out to him, are a mere cruel mockery of his 
uoral impotency. 

But let us examine a little in detail what the 
scriptures say on this subject. 

Ps. vni. 3, 5, we read: *^When I consider 
Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars which Thou hast ordained; what is 
man that Thou art mindful of him? and the son of 
man that Thou visite^t him? For Thou hast made 
him a little lower than the angels, and hast crown- 
ed him with glory and honor. ^^ And Eccl. vir. 
29, it is said: '^Lo, this only have I found, that 
God has made man upright; but they have sought 
out many inventions. ^^ Perhaps it will be said 
that the Psalmist and the Preacher speak here of 
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man in Kis^priineval character, and not aa he is 
now. But where is the evidence of thia? Where 
do our antag&iH^ts' learn that- Adam possessed at 
any time a nature different from that of his 'de- 
scendants? We ape sure it is not from the scrips- 
•tures. It is true that from the orthodox pulpits 
ive hear much of the glorious nature which Adam 
had previous to the fall; and we are tau^t that 
the image of his maker, in which Adam was cre- 
ated, was entirely lost by his tranf^gression; but 
when we enquire of the word of God we find not 
a word there on the first of these heads, and^the- 
second it expressly negatives. When after the 
flood, the penalty of death was decreed against the 
murderer, the reason assigned is, that man is 
made in the image of God, Gen. ix. 6. And the 
apostle James, when speaking of the tongue, says: 
Ja. in. 9, <* Therewith we bless God, even the- 
Father; and therewith curse we men, which are 
made after the similitude of God.^' From these 
two passages it appears that the great lawgiver of 
the Jews, and the apostles of our blessed saviour 
were alike ignorant of this pretended deterioration 
of man. The discovery of it belongs to a subse- 
quent age. But there are two other passages of 
scripture, which are perfectly decisive with res- 
pect to the whole of the doctrines under consider- 
ation. When little children were brought to Je- 
sus, that he might bless them, the disciples endea- 
voured to keep them away; but our Lord tells 
them: "Suffer little children, and forbid them^ 
not to come unto me: for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven." Matth. xix; 13, 14. And Matth. 
xvm* 1,- 3, we read: " At the same time came 
the disciples unto Jesus, saying, who is the greats 
est in the kingdom of heaven? And Jesus called a 
little child unto him, and set bim in the midst of 
them, and said, verily I sa)^ unto you, except ye 
be converted, and become as little children, ye 
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shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. '' Here 
we beg the readers particular attention to the lan- 
guage of our Saviour. He does not tell his disci* 
pies that they must become like some one pairticu- 
lar childy which, according to the fabled theology 
of the present day, had been miraculously regen- 
erated, but that they must, become like little chil- 
dren in general. Now if these are by nature to- 
tally depraved, it follows that the advice to the 
disciples is, that they must become equally de- 
praved, to fit themselves for an entrance into the 
khigdom of heaven. Such are the results to which 
orthodoxy leads ua, and now we confidently ask 
our readers, whether a system which leads to such 
results, can possibly be true. 

As to the imputation of Adam's guilt to us, not 
only is that doctrine no where taught in the scrip- 
tares, but in them we meet with passages which 
are totally irreconcilable with it It appears that 
in the days of the prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
the Jews were in the habit of considering them- 
selves as suffering for the sins of their fathers. — 
Liess extravagant in their theology than our mod- 
erns, they did not go back to Adam, but refered 
their misfortunes to their immediate ancestors. — 
Let us now see what Jehovah says on this subject, 
as recorded Ezek. xviii. )3, 4: *< What mean ye, 
that ye use this praverb concerning the land of Is- 
rael, saying, the fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children's teeth are set on edge.^ As I live, 
saith the Lord God, ye shall not have occasion a- 
ny more to use this proverb in IsraeL Behold, 
all souls are mine; as the soul of the father,, so also 
the soul of the son is mine: the soul that sinneth 
it shall die.'' And verse 19, SO: "When the 
son has done that which is lawful and right,, and 
has kept all my statutes^ and has done them^ he 
shall surely live. The soul that sinneth,. it shall 
die. The son shall not dear the iniquitrf of the 
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father^ neither shall the father bear the iniquu 
ty of the son: the righteousness of the righteous 
shall be upon him^ and the wickedness of the 
wicked shall be upon him,'^ And verse 25->27y. 
we read: <* Yet ye say, the way of the Lord, i^ 
not equal: Hear now O house of Israel, is not my 
way equal? Are not yaur ways unequal? When a 
righteous man turneth away from his righteous- 
ness, and eommitteth iniquity and dieth in them; 
for hia iniquity that he has done shall he die.'' A- 
gain, '^ When the wicked man turneth away from 
his wickedness that he has committed, and doeth 
that which is lawful and right, he shall save his 
soul alive. '' We would recommend to the reader, 
a careful perusal of the whole of this xvnith chap- 
ter of Ezekiel, as containing a clear and beautiful 
exposition of the principles of the divine govern- 
ment; and then we would ask, whether it is con- 
sistent with the reverence which we owe to Al- 
mighty God, to attribute to him a line of conduct, 
not only directly at variance with his most solemn 
asseverations, but so glaringly unjust, that the 
most corrupt of mankind, would feel it as an in- 
sult to have such attributed to himself. 

We have now tested the doctrine of total depra- 
vity by the scriptures, and we have found that 
these not only give it no countenance, but are di- 
rectly opposed to it; let us now subject it to the 
test of reason and experienee> and see what these 
teach on this subject* 

When we contemplate man as he comes into the 
world, we find him a being perfeotly innocent, 
but possessing as yet, no character^ either good 
or evil, though capable of acquiring either the one 
or the other. By -his maker he has been provided 
with certain afieotions, appetites and passions, all 
of them not only innocent in themselves, but ne- 
cessary to his wellbeing and impravement In ad*^ 
dition to his animal nature be is endowed, if we. 
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ral and inteliectoal existence, which he is here, 
in this state of training and probation, to develope 
and to cultivate, for the purpose of fitting himaelf 
for that exalted station which awaits him in a sub- 
sequent state of being. To guide him in his jour* 
ney upwards, his maker has given him reason to 
enable him to discern what is right; conscience to 
check him in his aberrations from the path of rir^ 
toe, and, at least in christian countries, a revela- 
tion, which, .while it plainly points out the road 
which leads to happiness and to God, holds out 
to him every inducement calculated to influence a 
rational being, to walk in that road. 

But though man be thus surrounded by motives 
leading him to virtue, yet he is not compelled to 
become virtuous. Good and evil, life and death 
are set before him, but he is left at full liberty to 
choose which he will embrace, and it is this that 
constitutes him a moral and accountable being.— 
Whenever, following the dictates of his reason^ 
and the injunctions of his maker, he seeks for hap- 
piness in virtue, in goodness, and in the cultiva* 
tion of his intellectual and moral powers, he then 
rises in the scale of beings, and gradually assimi- 
lates himself to those celestial spirits with whom 
be is hereafter to be associated. But if on the 
contrary, he loses sight of the high destinies to 
which he has been called, and seeks for happiness 
in the gratification of his animal appetites, and gives 
himself up to the dominion of his passions, he 
then gradually sinks in. the scale of beings until he 
becomes d^raved, and thus lost to virtue, to hap- 
piness and to himself. Those who make duty the 
constant rule of their actions, or who, in the lan- 
guage of- St Paul, by a patienir continuance in 
welf doing, seek for glory and honour and immor- 
tality, constitute the class of the virtuous. Those 
whorregardless of their duty and their high vofca- 
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lion, five themselves up to the dominion of their 
appe^tes and passions^ constitute the class of the 
vicious. And that portion of mankind who at one 
time follow virtue, and at another time vice, with- 
out having acquired a decided hahit of either, do 
not belong either to the one or the other of these 
two classes, but form, as it were, the connecting 
link between them, each individual approximat- 
ing one or the other of these classes as the love of 
virtue or vice predominates in him, and gradually 
passing over into either of them, according as his 
habits of goodness or of evil become confirmed. 

Such is man, the creature of Almighty God. 
And now how different, how very different is he 
from that monster of wickedness and deformity, 
the natural man, of the Assembly's catechism. — 
But let us see whether man be really such as w« 
have depicted him above. 

If we observe men (and it is indifferent whether 
it be children or persons more advanced in years) 
reading the events of distant countries, in ages 
long smce past, we shall find that, tmthotit a sirt^ 
gle exception^ their feelings are all enlisted in ik- 
vour of virtue, of goodness, of oppressed inno- 
cence and heroic constancy in the pursuit of duty; 
while a sentiment of indignation animates everj^ 
bosom, at the relation of acts of baseness, vice, 
cruelty or oppression. Now this is totally irre- 
concilable with the doctrine of either innate or to- 
tal depravity. If man were by nature depraved, 
he might still wish that his neighbours, and those 
whose actions could have an influence on his well- 
being should be virtuous, on account of the evilil 
which their vices might bring on him; but in all 
cases, where the actions of others could not thus 
react on himself, his feelings must necessarily be 
in favour of vice and oppression. Now this we 
find not to be the case, and hence the doctrine of 
natural depravity cannot be true. On the contra- 
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xy his approbation of ythni is just and grtaf and 
good in otherSi shews that he possesses a gatural 
eease of justice^ of goodness and of moral excel- 
lence. If man, notwithstanding this, so often 
renders himself guilty of follies and crimes, it is 
not from any abstract love of vice. No such thing. 
He admits for others and even for himself the ob- 
ligation to follow the path of duty, as a general 
rule, but he thinks that in the case of the temp- 
tation then before him, a deviation from that 
|>ath will increase his happiness, and he thus sins, 
not through any innale corruption, but through 
j&e wilful neglect orabuse of his reason* 

That man is^ naturally a just and good being, 
appears to be allowed by mankind in general, when 
their judgment is not warped by a false theology. 
When a Bian is very vicious we call bim de^cwed. 
If he de guilty of an act of crudty, we call his eon* 
duet tmna/ura/ and inhumany and we wonder 
that be could be guilty of it. Now this language 
presupposes that man is essentially a just and good 
being. If he were naturally corrupt, it is the good 
man whose character would be depraved^ unna- 
tural and inhuman^ and his conduct would be 
the object of remark and wonder, as a departure 
from the common order of things. 

Again, the belief in the essential justice and 
goodness of man lies at the foundation of all his 
social relations, and is the b^is on which the 
whole superstructure of civil society rests. If 
man be by nature totally depraved, then the insti- 
tution of civil government is the most inexplicable 
of all contradictions. Men associate together; 
they institute a government; they elect rulers, 
and delegate power to them with the view that it 
may be used to promote the general welfare of the 
community. But what, short of insanity can in- 
duce men to increase the power of a being totally 
corrupt, disinclined to all good, and prone to eve- 
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ry evil? Surely every accumulation of pQwer in 
such hands, could only serve to render the evil 
propensities of the ruler more destructive to the 
community. Again, mankind have instituted 
courts of justice to protect the members of the> 
community in their property and rights. But 
what protection can be expected from a Judge 
and jury totally depraved, and whose only wish is 
to injure to the utmost the parties before them?— 
'What faith can be given to the evidence of witnes- 
ses totally corrupt and depraved? Surely none. 

Once more, we erect schools and academies and 
colleges, that our children may be instructed in 
them. But who would intrust the care and in- 
struction of his child to teachers totally corrupt, 
and bent on every mischief? Besides, what in- 
ducement could men who believed in total deprav- 
ity have, to get their children instructed? All 
knowledge is power; and every increase of power 
to a being supremely wicked, could only tend to 
render him still more hurtful to others. 

Finally, in every age and country mankind 
have had public institutions of religion, and priests- 
have been set apart to officiate at the altar, and to> 
instruct the community in holy things. But 
would it not be a solemn mockery, that men who 
are totally depraved themselves, should officiate in 
holy matters, and intercede with God for their 
fellow men? What faith, what confidence can we 
place in the teachings, the advice or the e3diorta- 
tions of a man, who avows that he is by nature 
disinclined and disabled from every good word, 
deed and thought, and inclined to every evil? — 
Such a man may tell us that he has been superna* 
turally regenerated, and cured of hid evil propen- 
sities; but what reliance could we place on this as- 
sertion? What evidence have we that it is true? 
What certainty have we that it is not used by a to- 
tally wicked being, to lead us on to destruction 
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with the surer effect? We do not see by what 
right th*e man who preaches the doctrine of total 
depravitvi can claim either the faith or the confi- 
dence of his audience. 

We might have adduced many more proofs in 
support of our position, but those which we hare 
adduced will be amply sufficient to convince the 
reader, that all our social institutions are founded 
on the universal conviction, that man is essential- 
ly a just and a good being, and that a practical 
belief in total depravity, would at once subvert 
the whole social order of society. 

If we now from the social relations of man pass 
on to his domestic relations, we shall arrive at a pre- 
cisely similar result. If man be a being totally 
depraved, and prone by nature to hate God and 
his neighbour, he must of necessity bean absolute- 
ly solitary being. What possible bond of union 
could exist between such a being and any other? 
What could induce such a man to connect his fate 
with that of a woman whom he hated, and of whom 
he knew that she was totally depraved, and would 
do him every injury in her power? Why should 
parents rear children? Why should the father toil, 
and the mother nurse and watch to promote their 
welfare, if these children were the objects of their 
hate, and would repay their trouble and care, by 
every possible attempt to work their injury and de- 
struction? Surely nothing short of insanity could 
induce such a man to become a parent; and a race 
of totally depraved beings, must necessarily be- 
come extinct with the first generation. 

We have thus endeavoured to shew that the doc- 
trine of total depravity, as taught in the orthodox 
creeds and catechisms is not taught in the Scrip- 
tures, and is directly at variance with our experi- 
ence, and with all the social relations of man. In 
a subsequent number we shall examine some of the 
modes by which this doctrin.e is endeavoured to be 
established, and the moral tendency of a belief in it. 
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ON ORIGINAL SIN— CONCLUDED. 

Although our orthodox brethren differ great- 
ly among themselves on the subject of original sin, 
some of them holding that man is by nature total- 
•Ty depraved^ and personally accountable for A- 
dam's sin; others, that th on gh not totally deprav- 
ed, and though not accountable for Adam's trans- 
gression, yet that he is very far gone in evil; and 
others aga;in, that this^ innate corruption is of a 
much slighter cast, yet there is one point in which 
they are all agreed, and that is, in attributing this 
moral degeneracy of man to Adam's first transgres- 
sion. According to them, our first parent possess- 
ed originally an exalted and glorious nature, far 
superior to what man now enjoys, but lost it by 
eating of the forbidden fruit, in consequence of 
which all his descendants now come into the world 
with dispositions naturally averse from what is good 
and inclined to what is evil. Let us pause for a 
moment, and consider these points with the at- 
tention which they deserve. 

With respect to the pretended glorious nature 
of Adam, we have already stated that the sacred 
scriptures are entirely silent with regard to it; and 
we would here add, that we find in them that 
which is entirely incompatible with this position. 
We read of Adam, that he took food and that hd 
slept. Now the nature which required thus to be 
supported and renovated, could not possibly pos- 
sess an inherent immortality, and therefore, with 
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respect to his animal nature, our first parent must 
have been exactly similar to what his descendants 
are. The same similarity we find between his 
and their moral natures. Under a common temp- 
tation, which many of his progeny better trained 
in this school of discipline would have victoriously 
resisted) and to which others, in imitation of their 
first parent would have succumbed, we find him 
departing from his integrity, and violating an ex- 
press command of his maker. The only inference 
which we can draw from this is, that Adam was a 
man in every respect such as we are; and that his 
glorious nature, of which we find nothing in the 
bible, but concerning which we hear so much 
from the orthodox pulpits, is entirely the crea- 
ture of a false theology. 

There is a question connected with this subject, 
which well deserves our serious consideration, 
namely, how the first transgression of our first pa- 
rent could have such an extensive and depraving 
moral efiect on the whole of his posterity. It ap- 
pears to us that there are but two ways of account- 
ing for this, naniely, either by supposing that there 
is a natural and intimate connexion between the 
moral actions of the father, and the moral charac- 
ter of his children, so that the latter are necessa- 
rily and unavoidably assimilated to the former; 
or by the supposition that God, by an arbitrary 
exertion of his power, in consequence of Adam's 
disobedience, at once changed his moral nature, 
and the moral nature of all his posterity, so as to 
render them all averse from every good, and in- 
clined to every evil. Now the first of these sup- 
positions is clearly inadmissible. The act of A- 
dam was in one sense a purely physical act. It 
was the mere eating of an apple. In this there 
was nothing sinful except so far as it was an infrac- 
tion of a divine command, and such an act could 
not naturally produce such a powerful moral efifect 
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on his descendants. We sec every day that wor- 
thy pious parents have very vicious children, and 
on the other hand, that very depraved parents 
have very virtuous children ; and this shews that 
there is no necessary connexion between, the mor- 
al acts of the parent, and the moral character of 
the child. Besides, it is not asserted by the friends 
of orthodoxy that there was any such connexion 
between the general conduct of Adam and the mo- 
ral character of his descendants. It is commonly 
held that our first parent survived his expulsion 
from the garden of Eden for several hundred years. 
We are not informed as to the subsequent conduct 
of Adam, but as he was a rational being, every 
subsequent act of his must necessarily have been 
a moral action, either virtuous or vicious. Now 
it is not pretended that any of these subsequent ac- 
tions had even the slightest influence on the moral 
conduct of his posterity, and hence, we must take 
for granted, tliat the supposed innate depravity of 
mankind is not the natural and necessary conse- 
quence of Adam's transgression. 

We are therefore necessarily brought to the se- 
cond alternative, and must suppose, that in con- 
sequence of the disobedience of our first parents, 
God, by an arbitrary exertion of Almighty pow- 
er so changed their natures, and the natures of all 
their posterity, that they should henceforth be a- 
verse from virtue and goodness, and inclined to 
vice and evil. There are some who have suppos- 
ed, that there was a subtile poison contained in 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge, which by dif- 
fusing itself through the veins of our first parents, 
produced on them and on their posterity this de- 
leterious efiect. This supposition is entirely un- 
supported by aught we find in the scriptures, and 
so far from explaining the orthodox system, it on- 
ly encumbers it with new difficulties, while it does 
not in the least alter the results to which thatsys- 
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tern leads us. However poisonous we may fancy 
this fruit to have been, still it is impossible to con- 
ceive how a pui'ely physical cause could produce 
such an extensive and lasting moral effect. But 
supposing for a moment that the apple in question 
possessed this wonderful demoralising power, it 
would by no means alter the result to which we 
have already been letL The tree of knowledge 
and its fruit, were evidently only passive secon- 
dary causes in the whole of this transaction. It 
was Ood who created this- tree and this fruit, as 
he created every thing else. It was God who fash- 
ioned this fruit, and imparted to it its properties, 
and it is therefore to Him that we must attribute 
the e£fect8 which the use of tbrs-frtiit would neces* 
sarily produce. 

In whatever manner we may- endeavour to ex- 
plain the doctrine of original sin,, or innate depra- 
vity, this doctrine unavoidably leads us up to God 
as the sole efficient cause ofman's depravity^ anjd 
of all the mora^evW that exists in the world!!! — 
A shudder comes over us as we write down the 
result to which this brmgs us, a^nd ^^ beg the rea- 
der to bear in mind, that this result is not our 
work, but the consequence of the system which 
%vc are controverting. Whatever of impiety is in- 
volved in it, belongs to the doctrine itself, and 
not to us. Our feeble efforts are merely used to 
make the public see this doctrine as it is, stript of 
the halo which a popular theology has thrown a- 
round it; and to vindicate the benefieient Father of 
the universe from the aspersions which that theo- 
logy has thrown on his justice and goodness. - 

It appears that the orthodox of former times* 
must have been to a certain extent sensible that the 
doctrine of original sin militated against the jus- 
tice of God; and this led them to invent the doc- 
trine of the so called covenant of works ^ which 
has since bee a adopted in modern theology. Ac- 
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cording to the catechism^ God made with AdanT, 
as the head and representative of all his descend- 
ants, a covenant or bargain, purporting, that if A- 
dam obeyed God, then he^ and all his descend- 
ants with him, should be happy forever; but on 
the contrary, that if Adam at any time should dis- 
obey his maker, then by that disobedience, not 
only he, but all his posterity with him, should be- 
come subject to God's wrath and the sufferings coa* 
nected with it, both in time and in eternity. — 
Such are the terms of this pretended covenant; and 
as its object evidently is to justify the natural de- 
pravity of mankind, and even the imputation of 
Adam^s sin to us, this doctrine is well deserving 
of a careful examination. 

The first thing that must strike the inquiring 
christian is^,, that the bible does not say one word 
of this pretended covenant. If we refer to the re- 
lation which Moses has left us of man's first trans- 
gression, we fiind no mention of this covenant 
there. In that relation there are no direct pro-, 
mises connected with the not eating of the fruit; 
the punishment threatened oa disobedience is strict- 
ly personal, and what is more, exclusively of a 
physical nature: **In the day thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die;" and not* the slightest men- 
tion is made of Adam's posterity^ nor the slight- 
est intimation given that they would either be ren- 
dered accountable for, or be afiected by, the trans- 
gression of their ancestor. We must, therefore 
conclude that the great lawgiver of the Jews had 
no knowledge of this covenant; and must place 
the invention of it at a much later era. 

The second striking feature of this dogma is its 
injustice towards man. It is one of the clearest 
principles of natural justice, that no one man can 
contract for another, or bind him without his con- 
sent; and yet, here we have a bargain*, made and 
broken by the first man, before any of his descend- 
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ants had yet seen the light, and for which, not- 
withstanding this, the countless millions who have 
since descended from him, are supposed to be le- 
gally liable. Now a more striking piece of injus- 
tice cannot well be imagined. 

But this, and every other offensive feature of 
this system dwindle into insignificance in compari- 
son with the horrible light in which ft represents 
our heavenly father. God i» omntcienL To 
Him, the past, the present and the future are all 
known alike, and the events of the remotest ages 
yet to eome, are present to his all-seeing eye. — 
He must therefore have known beforehand the is- 
sue of the trial to which he was about to subject 
Adam's obedience, and yet, this greatest, this 
best of Beings, is here represented as staking the 
future, the eternal well-being of the whole human 
race on an experiment, which He knew before 
hand must eventuate in their utter ruin, and next, 
as punishing them for that moral desolation which 
He himself had wrought ff But we will not pur- 
sue this subject any farther; it is too revolting. — 
Almighty Father, forgive thine erring children, 
that misled by human creeds and human systems, 
they have thus wandered from thee, and lost sight 
of thy justice and thy love! 

If we enquire into the source from whencesprung 
this doctrine of original sin, we think that it may 
be traced to a mistaken zeal for the glory of God, 
Man ^aw that there was evil in the world, and u»- 
dertook to account for its origin. God, said he, 
is perfect, and therefore, every thing that pro- 
ceeds from him must also be perfect. Moral and 
physical evil however is imperfection, and can 
therefore not have originally entered into the plan 
of the Almighty, but must subsequently have 
sprung from an extraneous source. Having thus 
bewildered himself by a false course of reasoning, 
rcan next began to dream of a primeval state of 
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righteousness and perfection, such as never had 
any existence but in the poets fancy; and invented 
the system which we are now considering, to ac- 
count for the introduction of evil into the creation 
of Almighty God. 

Now, if we mistake not, the error of this rea- 
soning lies entirely in the wrong meaning attach* 
ed to the term perfect. We agree that all that 
proceeds from the hand of God must be perfect^ 
understanding by this expression, that ^y^ry thing 
must be perfect in its kind. <^ God," says the 
sacred historian <* saw every thing that he had 
made, and behold, it was very good. ** Man was 
a perfect man, the animal was a perfect animal, 
and the trees and the plants were each of them 
perfect of their kind. But the inventors of this 
system used the term perfect in a much more unli- 
mited sense, and attached to it ideas of abstract ab- 
solute perfection, totally incompatible with the ob- 
ject of man's being, and with every thing that 
surrounds him. A moments attention will shew 
us the fallacy of this position. If, when we say 
that every thing which comes from God must be 
perfect, we mean thereby, that every object cre- 
ated by God must possess abstractly the greatest 
possible degree of physical and moral perfection,. 
we should by that position, if it could be realized, 
destroyed at once the whole present order of cre- 
ation. That beautiful variety and gradation of ob- 
jects, which gives such an inexpressible charm to 
to the universe, would instantly disappear. Men,, 
animals, plants, all must be raised to the greatest 
possible point of physical and moral perfection, and 
a single race of super-angelic beings, become the 
sole tenants of this immense universe. Such would 
be the result, if the order of things were to be 
fashioned according to the feeble,, limited concep- 
tions of man, instead of the unerring wisdom of 
the Almighty. 
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But perhaps we shall be asked, hew we, who 
reject the popular doctrine with respect to the ori- 
gin of physical and moral evil, account for its ex- 
istence. We will answer this question franUy, 
premising however, that in doing so we give to 
the reader merely ciur own personal sentiments, 
and that we do not pretend that these are the sen- 
timents of any other man or particular body of 
men. We be^eve then that evil botli physical 
and moral entered from the beginninginto the plans 
of our Creator^ and that they necessarily belong to 
the state of trainiag and probation in .which man 
is placed here. We believe further that sin is the 
consequence of that free-agency with which man 
has been endowed by his maker, and which aloue 
imparts a moral character to his actions, as widiout 
it he would be a mere irrespomnble machine. — 
And we believe finalLy, tliat the religion of Jesus 
is both intended ultimately to remove this evil, 
and is perfectly adapted to accomplish this object; 
that in proportion as that beneficent religion comes 
to be embraced by mankind in general as their rul- 
ing principle of action, not only moral evil, but 
even physical evil also (a) will gradually dimin- 
ish in the world; and that when ultimately every 
heart shall be subdued unto Jesus, when all ene- 
mies shall be put under his feet,, and^ in the em- 
phatic language of St Paul,, we shall have grown 
up unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ, then man, freed from sin, from sorrows 
and from death, shall pass to another and higher 
state of being, into which moral evil and its dread- 
ed correctives, shall not enter. 

Having thus examined the nature of the doc- 
trine of original sin, and of some of the collate]:al 

(a) We arc riillyconyiiiced tiiatthe greatest part of the physical 
tofierings of raaukind have tbeir source in the irregular indalgeoce 
of appetites and patsioDi, in corroding car«8, and.in the goadings of 
a wounded spirit. 
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cioctrines, we now come to the most important 
part of our inquiry, namely^ their moral influence 
on mankind. Man is placed here below, by his^ 
xnaker, in a state of trial and discipline, in which 
he is to be educated for that higher state of exist* 
ence, whix;h awaits him hereafter; and if he has 
been. £a^x}«ired with a revelation, which makes^ 
him acquainted with the existence of God, and 
with the laws which that God has prescribed to- 
him for his- government, the sole object of this re- 
velation is to lead him on to the practice of virtue^ 
and theneb]& to fit him for happiness. Whenever, 
therefore, we meet with any doctrine which mea 
recommend to us as- forming a part of the religioa 
of Jesas, though) not explicitly taught in the New 
Testament, it is always safest to inquire into the 
moral effect of such doctrine, and if, on inquiry^ 
we should find that it has no tendency to make us- 
bet^r,. and still more, if we should find that its 
tendency is in direct opposition, ta the teachings 
of JesuS) we should then, without hesitation,, re- 
ject such dogma as forming no part of the revela- 
tion made to us by Almighty God. Let us^thea 
now subject the doctrine of original sin to this-test... 

When pur- blessed saviour was asked, which is* 
the great commandment in the law? his answer, 
as recorded. Matt. xxh. 37-40, is: ^^ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and witb 
all thy soul, and wi^ all thy mind. This is the 
first and great commandment.. And the second is^ 
like unto it: Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. On these two commandments hang all 
the law and the prophets. ^^ Here then we have a 
perfectly safe touchstone, and now let us'apply 
it to the doctrine of original sin, and see whether 
that doctrine has a tendency to make us love God 
and our neighbour. 

And first, as to God. We are taught by this 
doctrine,, that God created the first man with a 
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nature of resplendent excellence and holiness, but 
afterwards, on account of that man's disobedience, 
hy an exertion of Almighty Poiver, so altered the 
nature of man as to render him totally incapable 
of, and averse from all goodness, and constantly 
prone to all evil. That we who, though descend- 
ants of Adam, and as much the workmanship of 
God's hand, as our first parent, are born with na- 
tures equally depraved with that which became A- 
dam's after his transgression. That we too are to- 
tally disinclined to, and incapacitated from every 
good thought and work, and prone to every eyil, 
and yet, notwithstanding this, that Crod will pun- 
ish us by the most frightful sufferings throu^ all 
eternity, for the commission of sins which are the 
necesscnyf the unavoidable results of the natores 
which we bring with us into the world; and for the 
neglect of duties, from the performance of which 
we have been totally incapacitated by our maker. 
To this it is added, by some at least, that God 
holds every one of us personally responsible for 
the transgression of Adam, although that trans- 
gression took place ages before we came into exis* 
tence; and that this imputed criminality, is the 
result of a covenant or bargain made by God with 
Adam, by which the future well being of all man- 
kind was made dependent on the obedience of the 
latter, although God well knew at the time of mak- 
ing this covenant, that it must inevitably eventu- 
ate in the destruction of all man's future happiness. 
Such is the light in which this doctrine represents 
the Deity, and now we ask, can the Being who is 
represented to us as thus unjus^, and regardless of 
our welfare, ever become the object of our affec- 
tion? Man may tremble before Almighty power, 
but it is only when it is combined with justice, and 
goodness, and beneficence, that it can become the 
object of our love. If this doctrine be not calcu- 
lated to lead us up to love God, it has as little ten- 
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dency to make us love our neighbour. What is 
it that makes one person love another? Is it not 
the possession by the person beloved of some real 
oriancied excellency, such as beauty, virtue, good- 
ness or talents? But what could ever induce a ra« 
tional being to love that demon of deformity, the 
natural man of the Assembly's catechism, a being 
totally disinclined to, and incapable of, all good- 
ness, and prone to every evil? Surely such a 
mass of moral leprosy could never become the ob- 
ject of affection. 

We have thus seen that the doctrine of original 
sin is not calculated to make us love God and our 
neighbour, but has a directly contrary tendency; 
let us now inquire how a belief in that doctrine 
will affect our own conduct Conscience, that sa- 
lutary monitor over our actions, owes all its pow- 
er to the sentiment that we are free moral agents. 
When we sin,, it is the conviction that it was in our 
power to have acted differently'', which gives poig- 
nancy to the feelings of remorse, for never can 
that sentiment be inspired in us by actions which 
were strictly involuntary. But if a man can once 
cqnvince himself that he is by nature depraved, 
ineapable of every good and inclined to all evilf 
then every barrier in the way of sin is remoyed, 
and he may go freely on, sinning as far as he 
pleases. How should the admonitions of consci- 
ence be listened to, by a man who believes that 
he sins from necessity, and cannot help sinning? 
The voice of that inward monitor will be rendered 
inoperative by this belief, and will soon cease to 
be heard. But it is not to the sense of our culpa- 
bility only that this doctrine is destructive. It is 
equally fatal to the sense of our responsibility.— 
There is a sentiment of equity implanted in the soul 
of man, which tells him, in spite of a perverte d 
theology, that God never can aad never will punis h 
a man for actions which were not voluntary or un- 
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der his control. Convince a man, therefore, that 
he sins through the effects of a natural depravity, 
and he will directly convince himself that God will 
never punish him for his sins; and thus the belief 
in this pernicious dogma will have removed every 
impediment in the downward road which leads to 
destruction. Let it not be objected that among tliose 
who profess this belief there are many persons of 
great virtue and piety. We admit the fact, and 
bear a cheerful witness to their worth, but this 
merely shews that these persons are not guided in 
their conduct by their speculative opinions. It 
does not shew that these opinions are not errone- 
ous in themselves, and do not exercise a perm- 
cious influence on the morality of man in general. 
We have thus endeavoured to shew that the doc- 
trine of original sin is not taught in the scriptures; 
that it is contrary to reason and experience^ and 
that its influence ifi decidedly unfriendly to the 
eause of piety, of virtue and of brotherly love; 
and now we would ask the r^eader seriously to con- 
sider whether the Unitarian is to be cut off from 
christian fellowship for rejecting this dogma. — 
Whether he must be disowned for believing that 
God is the beneficent Father of all his human chil- 
dren; that he has surrounded them all with motives 
to virtue and goodness; that he requires Af them 
nothing but w^h^ with the powers with wliich 
he has endowed Mlm, they are fully able to perform ; 
that it is his wish that albshould coifte to Him, and 
that if any shall ultimately fail of becoming happy, 
it will not be because they could not, but because 
they would not be virtuous? 
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ON THE. DOCTRINE OF ELECTION. 

In our two preceding numbers we have exami* 
ned the doctrine of original sin. We shall now 
pass on to the consideration of the second link in 
the chain of the Calvinistic dogmas: the doctrine 
of eleetioa. 

We have seen that according to the orthodox teach- 
ing, all mankind are by nature totally depraved, 
altogether averse from, and incapable of, every 
good thought, word and deed, and wholly inclined 
to evil; and we are further taught, that in conse-* 
quefhce of this innate depravity, all are the objects 
of God's wrath, and subject to the curse of the 
law, and the miseries temporal and eternal depen- 
dant on that curse. If this be so, it would neces- 
sarily follow, that of the whole human race not one 
could be saved, but that all must go down to des- 
truction. To obviate a result so directly at vari* 
ance with the teachings of Jesus, and the revela- 
tions of God's word, our orthodox brethren tell 
us: that God, by an arbitrary decree, has from 
the mass of mankind selected some to become the 
heirs of eternal life, while the rest are passed by, 
and suffered to perish everlastingly. This, i« 
what is called the doctrine of election. That we 
may not be accused of misrepresenting the senti- 
ments of the orthodox on this subject, we shall 
^gain give a statement of this doctrine as we find 
it laid down in the Assembly's catechism. 
"Bythe decree of God, for the manifestation of 



Wis glory, some men and angels are predestinated 
unto everlasting life^ and others fore-ordained to 
everlasting death. These angels and men, thus 
predestinated and fore-ordained, are particularly 
and unchangeably designed; and their number is so 
certain and definite, that it cannot be either increa- 
sed or diminished. Those of mankind that are 
predestinated unto life, God, before the foundation 
of the world was laid, according to his eternal and 
immutable purpose,and the secret counsel and good 
pleasure of his will, hath chosen in Christ, unto 
everlasting glory, out of his mere free grace and 
love, without any foresight of faith or good 
workSy or perseverance in either of therriy or anff 
other thing in the creature^ as conditions^ or 
causes moving him thereunto; andall to the praise 
of his glorious grace. 

** As God hath appointed the elect unto glory, 
80 hath he, by the eternal and most free purpose 
of his will, foreordained all the means thereunto. 
Wherefore they who are elected, being fallen in 
Adam, are redeemed by Christ, are eflfectually 
called unto faith in Christ by his spirit working in 
due season; are justified, adopted, sanctified, and 
kept by his power through faith unto salvation. 
Neither are any other redeemed by Christ, effec- 
.tually called, justified, adopted, sanctified and 
saved, but the elect only. 

<^The rest of mankind, God was pleased, accord- 
ing to the unsearchable counsel of his own will, 
whereby he extendeth or withholdeth mercy as he 
pleaseth, for the glory of his sovereign power 
over his creatures, to pass by, and to ordain them 
to dishonour and wrath for their sin, to the praise 
of his glorious justice. '^^-*Westm. Conf. of faith, 

art OF God's ETSHNAL DECBEEi 

As some of our readers may not sufficiently feel 

the true import of the orthodox phraseology, to be 

js?assed bt/y to b^ ordained to dishonour and 
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tvrathj 4'^. we would observe, that it is equiva- 
lent to, being consigned to the torments of hell; 
and to enable the reader fully to appreciate the 
force of this last expression, we sliall present him 
with a few extracts from the works of one of the 
most distinguished among the orthodox divines. 

" We can conceive but little of the matter*** 
But to help your conception, imagine yourself to 
be cast into a fiery oven, all of a glowing heat, or 
into the midst of a glowing brick-kiln, or of a great 
furnace, where your pain would be as much great- 
er than that occasioned by ^accidentally touching 
a coal of fire, as the heat is greater. Imagine al* 
so> that your body were to lie there for a quarter 
of an hour, full of fire, as full within and without 
aa a light coal of fire, all the while full of quick 
sense; what horror would you feel at the entrance 
of such a furnace! Arjd how long woitld that qxt^r- 
ter of an hour seem to you ! If it were to be mea- 
sured by a glass, how long would the glass seem 
to be a running! And after you had endured -it for 
on« minute, how overbearing would it be to you 
to think that you had it to endure the other four- 
teen. 

*^ But what would be the efiect on your soul, if 
yon knew that you must lie there enduring that 
torment to the full for twenty-four hours! And 
how much greater would be the effect, if you knew 
you must endure it for a whole year; and how 
vastly greater still, if you knew that you must en- 
dure it for a thousand years. then, how would 
your heart sink, if you thought, if you knew, that 
you must bear it forever and ever! That there 
would be no end! That after millions of millions 
of ages, your torment would be no nearer to an 
end than ever it was; and that you never, never 
should be delivered. 

*^ But your torment in hell will be immensely 
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greater than this illustration represents.'^ Ed- 
wards's worksy vol. VII. pp. 387, 388. 

'^ How dismal will it be when you are under 
these racking torments, to know assuredly that 
you never, never, shall be delivered from them; 
to have no hope. When you shall wish that you 
might be turned into nothing, but shall have no 
hope of it; when you shall wish that you might be 
turned into a toad or serpent, but shall have no 
hope of it; when you would rejoice if you might 
hut have any relief, after you have endured these 
torments millions of ages, but shall have no hope 
of it; when, after you have worn out the ages of 
the sun, moon and stars, in your dolorous groans 
and lamentations, without rest, day or nighty or 
one minute's ease, yet you shall have no hope of 
ever being delivered ; when, after you have worn 
out a thousand more such ages, yet you shall have 
no hope, but shall know that you are not one whit 
nearer the end of your torments; hut Jthat still 
there are the same groans, the same shrieks, the 
same doleful cries incessantly to be made by you, 
and that the smoke of your torment shall still as- 
cend forever and ever; and that your souls, which 
have been agitated by the wrath of God all this 
while, yet will still exist to bear more wrath; your 
bodies which will have been burning and roasting 
all this while in these glowing dames, yet shall 
not have been consumed, but will remain to roast 
through an eternity yet, which will not have been 
at all shortened by what shall have been past." Id. 
Sermon on the eternity of hell torments, pp. 418, 
419. 

And in another place the same author says: — 
*<The sight of hell-torments will exalt the happi- 
ness of the saints forever. It will not only make 
them more sensible of the greatness and freeness 
of the grace of God in their happiness; but it will 
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make them more sensible of their own happi- 
ness; it will give them a more lively relish of it; 
it will make them prize it more. When they see 
others, who were of the same nature, and born 
under the same circumstances, plunged in such 
misery, and they so distinguished, O it will make 
them sensible how happy they are. A sense of the 
opposite misery, in all biases, greatly increases the 
relish of any joy or pleasure." (a) 

Such is the doctrine of election. It teaches ui?, 
that God, by an eternal decree, has from the whole 
human race selected a few, {b) whom he has ,de^- 

(rx) We should not hare eopied (hi« last passage from Edwards, 
had we not heard the same seati meats advanced from more than 
one of the orthodox pulpiis in this place. How little do*the men 
who teach such things knoir of Christ and of heaven! Sorely the 
soul that can derive happiness from the contemplation of such horrki 
sufiei'ings, mast have first assimilated itself to the infernal spirits. 
It can have no communion with the God of love, or with his Son 
Jesus Christ. 

{h) That according to the orthodox theology, the number of those 
who shall be saved will, be comparatively very small, not only 
appears from the term some used in the passage above recited, but it 
clearly dcdncible from other portions of the Confession of faith^ 
before mentioned. It may not be possible for us to state with pre* 
cision what ptroportion. of mankind will ultimately, aocoiding to this 
system, be rendered happy, but we have data enough to convince ub 
that it must be very small. In the answer to the 60tb question of the 
larger Catechism we are told, that ** They who having never heard 
(he gospel, knoivnot Jesas Christ, and believe not in him, cannot be 
saved, he they nuver $o diligent to frame their lives according to the 
tight of nature, or the laws of that religion which they profess.''^ Now> 
as of the eight hundred millions of inhabitants who people this globe, 
only abaat one fourth part profess to believe in Christ, we have here 
the remaining three-fourths cut offat oiice from the mercy of the AU 
mighty. Further, itbelieving be an absolute prerequisite to sal- 
vation, it follows that this ielief most be according to the truth; 
for it trill hardly be contended, that a belief in an error can consti.^ 
tute a true saving faith. If we now take into consideration the very 
Imperfect manner in which Christianity is held by a very large por- 
tion of the christian world, the many corruptions which have min* 
glcd with it, and the many aberrations, from the line of orthodoxy in 
which its professors have indulged, we must suppose that at least 
Ihree^burlbs of the whole number of nominal christians are to be 
cut ofi^from the hope of salvation on these grounds ^ and if, finally, we 
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tined to everlasting happiness; not because they 
were good and pure and just and kind; not be- 
cause, by patient continuance in well doing — they 
sought for glory and honour^ and immortality; 
but merely because it pleased him so to do; and 
that he has consigned all the rest of mankind to 
everlasting misery; to torments the very recital of 
which harrows up the soul; and this, not on ac- 
count of any fault of theirs; not because they did 
not anxiously strive to be saved; but merely be- 
cause their creator saw proper to call them into ex- 
istence with natures totally depraved, and after- 
wards passed them by, when his mercy was ex- 
tended to others equally corrupt and equally un- 
deserving with themselves. 

We shall endeavour to suppress the feelings of 
unmitigated horror which this dogma is calculated 
to excite, that we may examine it with that calm- 
ness which the search after truth demands; and 
our first enquiry here will be, as it has hitherto 
been: what do the scriptures of Almighty Grt>d 
teach us on this subject? 

We open the sacred volume, and we read: 

Isa. XL v. 22. ** Look unto me, and be ye sav- 
ed, all the ends of the earth; for I am God, and 
there is none else." 

Ezek. xxxiiii 11. << Say unto them. As I live, 
saith the Lord God, 1 have no pleasure ia the 
death of the wicked; but that the wicked turn 
from his way and live. • Turn ye, turn ye, from 
your evil ways; for why will ye die, house of 
Israel?" 

Mat. XI. 28. " Come unto me all ye that la- 
bour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 

rest." 

John III. U. ^VFor God sent not his son into 

make even a moderate allowance for wicked liying, and all other 
canset, we sjiail find tbat (he number of tho»e who may be saTcd, 
cannot exceed tbr^e in eter^ hundred!! 
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the world to condemn the world, but that the 
world through him might be saved." 

Actsx. 34, 35. ^* Then Peter opened his mouth 
and said. Of a truth, I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons; but in every nation he that 
feareth him and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with him." 

1 Tim. II. 4. (God) " who will have all men 
to be saved, and to cpme unto the knowledge of 
tlie truth." 

2 Pet III. 9. " The Lord is not slack concern- 
iDg his promise, as some men count slackness; 
but IS long suffering to us ward, not willing that any 
should perish, but that ^/7/ should come to repent- 
ance." 

These passages might be greatly multiplied; for 
if there be any one truth which appears written 
on the sacred pages aS: with a sunbeam, it is this; 
That God is no respecter of persons, but is the 
common father of all his human offspring; that it 
is his wish that none of them should perish, but 
that all should be ^aved; and that if any shall ul* 
timately fail of happiness, the reason will be, not 
that their heavenly father j^a^e^f them by^ but be- 
cause they would not hearken to his voice. But 
the texts which we have given above will, we 
trust, be deemed sufficient to shew that the ortho- 
dox doctrine of election is not the doctrine of the 
scriptures, but is at direct variance with them. 

Perhaps, however, we shall be told that the sa- 
cred writers speak in express terms of elefttion. — 
We cheerfully admit that they do; but the sen«e 
in which this word is here applied by the ortho- 
dox furnishes us with an instance, among many, in 
which the language of scripture has been pervert- 
ed from its original meaning, and is used to incul- 
cate doctrines which were totally unknown to the 
apostles. The election spoken of in the scriptures 
is not an election unto eternal life; but to certain 
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adventitiotis privileges and benefits, as, for in- 
stance, that of being favoured with the keeping of, 
or participation in, the divine revelations. Hence 
the whole body of christians are frequently called 
the eleciy not because all would ultimately be made 
happy, but because all of them had been favoured 
with a participation in the benefits of that revela- 
tion which Jesus brought. In support of our view 
of this subject, we will consider the instance of 
election referred to by St Paul in the ix. chap, of 
his epistle to the Romans, and we do so the rather, 
•s this chapter is principally relied on by the or- 
thodox in support of this doctrine. 

God elected Abraham, while yet an idolater, to 
become the father of those that should believe. 
To him the Almighty revealed himself as the on- 
ly true God, and promised him, that in him all 
the nations of the earth should be blessed; that is, 
that through him and his descendants, the know- 
ledge of the true God should ultimately be extend- 
ed to every people. But although this revelation 
was thus to be transmitted to posterity by means 
of the descendants of Abraham, St Paul de* 
clares, in the chapter under consideration, that the 
custody of this revelation was not a birthright be- 
longing to all of them, but was conferred by God 
according to his own good pleasure. In proof of 
this he refers to the instances of Ishmael and Isaac, 
and of Esau and Jacob; in both which cases the 
elder sons were passed by, and the younger se- 
lected as the channel through whom this revela- 
tion should descend to future ages. This is the 
doctrine of election taught by the apostle Paul.— 
This too is an election w^hich we find to pervade 
every part of the divine government. One man 
is born to power, and another is placed in a hum- 
ble station* One is born in affluence, and another 
in poverty. The lot of some is cast where 
divine revelation, and the lights of human know- 
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ledge shed their brightest rays, while others live 
and die in regions where the developement of 
the intellectual powers is yet in its infancy. All 
this is the Lord^s doing, who regulates the lot of 
every one of his creatures. He give;s to every 
one exactly what may be most conducive to his wel- 
fare in the situation in which he has been placed; 
and calls him to account only for the talents with 
vrhich he has been intrusted, be they few or be 
they many. Such 'is the scripture doctrine of e- 
lection. In this there is nothing but what is in 
perfect* accordance with the divine justice; but 
surely, this doctrine has nothing in common with 
that whieh is the subject of our investigation* 

Having thus examined the truth of this doctrine^ 
tt yet remains for us to consider its moral tendei> 
<Ly» and the consequences whieh flow from it 

The first feature of this system whi<sh must 
strike every refleciing mind, is the revolting as- 
pect in whiel? it presents to us the Great First Cause 
of all. That greatest and best of beings is here 
exhibited, as arbitrarily selecting from the human 
race a few to make them happy; while all the rest 
are consigned by him to endless, hopeless misery; 
and are only continued in existence, that they 
may be tormented through the countless ages of 
eternity; and all this, as the creed tells us, for 
the manifestation of his glory. The heart sickens 
to see the' God of the Christian thus reduced to a 
level with the Moloch of old, a being delighting 
in human sufferings. Surely this God is dot, can- 
not be,, the God of nature; the God whom Jesus 
has revealed to us. Him our blessed saviour re- 
presents as the common, beneficent Father of all, 
who watches with tender solicitude over the wel- 
fare of all his creatures; who supplies all their 
wants with a father's care; who surrounds them 
all, continually, with motives to virtue and holi- 
ness; who never afflicts any of them but for their 
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good; and who wills not that any should perish, 
but that all should come to him, and participate 
in that happiness, which he has prepared for those 
who, by patient eontinuance in well-doing, will 
qualify themselves for its enjoyment. 

Such is the Being whom Jesus calls his Father 
and our Father, his God and our God; and such 
too is the God, whom man, frail, feeble, stnfuii 
dependant man requires, hi order that he may ht 
happy. To such a God he can look up with child* 
like confidence for the supply of his wants. . From 
his band he can receive prosperity with humble 
thankfulness, as. a mark of a father's beneficence; 
and from the same hand he. can recfeiye the cup Of 
adversity with filial resignation, sur6 that not a 
•ingle drop of bitter is infused Jnto it, mere 
than is necessary to render it in the highest degfee 
salutary. To the bosom of such a God he can fly 
when the clouds of adrersity-^hteken «rotmd him; 
and when, at last, he is called home from his pil- 
grimage, he can surrender his spirit to his maker, 
in the full confidence, that a father's care and a fa- 
ther's love will again watch over his welfare, in 
that untried state of being on which he is about to 
enter. Such a Being can deservedly become the 
object of the best afiections of the human heart; — 
but surely, no rational creature could ever love 
the God of the AssemUy's Catechism. 

If mankind were always governed in their con- 
duct by their abstract opinions, there are few of 
the systems, which have disfigured the beautiful 
simplicity of cliristianity, that would have proved 
more detrimental to the cause of piety and virtue 
than the doctrine of election. Let us for a mo- 
ment suppose a man firmly to believe this doctrine, 
what would then be his conduct if he should act 
in accordance with his principles? It might still, 
in the main, be irreproachable^ for even in this 
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world the path of re€titf]de and integrity is the 
path of true policy; but then he would be depriv- 
ed of those motives to goodness which spring from 
the contemplation of God and eternity, and a fu- 
ture state of righteous retribution; and without 
these, what hutnan virtue shall be safe among all 
the temptations that surround us? Why should 
he strive to watch over his thoughts^ or to keep 
his heart pure? Why should he abstain from se- 
cret fraud, or deny himself the hidden gratifica- 
tion of sense, when no eye but that of the Almigh- 
ty sees him? His fate has been fixed from all 
eternity, without any reference to Ms subse* 
quent moral conduct ^ and cannot, therefore, be 
affected by any thing he may do. If he be of the 
number of the elect he is safe, no matter how he 
may live; and if he be among those whom God 
has passed by^ his doom is irrevocably iixed^ 
whatever he may. do. His virtues and his vice» 
cannot in the slightest degree affect his condition 
in a future world, and he may therefore safely go 
on to enjoy the pleasures of sin while he remains 
in this state of existence* — Such are the consequen- 
ces to which we are led, when we carry out the 
doctrine of election to its legitimate results. And 
now we would ask the reader, whether a doctrine 
which leads to such results, can possibly be of 
God ; can possibly form part of the divine relig- 
ion of Jesus? For ourselves, we have no hesita- 
tion on the subject, but reject it as a scheme pure- 
ly of human invention, and of the most dangerous 
tendency. The Almighty has made man's wel- 
fare in the eternal world dependant on the char-* 
acter which he forms in this; and whoever shall 
separate these, the one from the other; whoever 
shall teach, that there may be happiness indepen* 
dent of, or unconnected with, virtue and purity 
of heart;, subverts the fundamental principles of 
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the drvine administmtion) and undermines the e- 
lernal basis on which all morality is founded. 
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ON THE DOCTRINES OF PARTICULAR REDEMPTION^ 
EFFECTUAL CALLINQ, AND THE FINAL PERSE- 
VERANCE OF THE SAINTS. 



The doctrines, to which the name of Calvinis- 
tic is usually applied, are five in number, viz: 
Total depravity J ehctiorij irresistible grace or 
effectual callings and the final perseverance of 
the saints. It must be obvious to every reflect- 
ing mind, that there is a mutual connexion and 
dependance between these doctrines; that the first 
two serve as the foundation on which the whole 
Calvinistic system rests, and that the latter follow, 
as necessary consequences. As we have, in our 
preceding numbers, considered the doctrines of 
totul depravity and election, and flatter ourselves, 
that we have shewn these to be entirely of human 
invention, not taught in the sacred scriptures, but 
wholly contrary to them, we might, perhaps, have 
been justified in passing over the rest of these dog- 
mas in silence. But as they form important points 
in the orthodox catechisms, and are the frequent 
subjects of the teaching which we^ hear from the 
orthodox nulpits, we shall enter into a special ex- 
amination of them. 

Let us commence by stating with precision what 
these doctrines are. 

The doctrine oi particular redemption^ also 
called the doctrine oi particular or limited atone- 
menty teaches, that Christ sufiered for the elect 
ODly^ and for no others^ that for them only has 
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he made satisfaction to the claims of divine justice, 
and that to them alone is the way to eternal life 
opened, in consequence of the vicarious atone- 
ment made by him. The extract which we made 
in our last number from the Westminster confes- 
sion of faith, is perfectly explicit on this head. 

In full accordance with the exclusive spirit of 
this first article, is the doctrine of effectual call- 
ing or irresistible grace. That doctrine is laid 
down in the Westminster confession of faith^ ch. 
X. in the following words: 

** All those whom God hath predestinated unto 
life, and these only^ he is pleased, in his ap- 
pointed and accepted tim«, efiectually to call, by 
his word and spirit, out of that state of sin and 
death in which they are by nature, to grace and 
salvation by Jesus Christ; enlightening their minds 
spiritually and savingly, to understand the things 
of God; taking away their heart of stone, aod 
giving unto them an heart of flesh; renewing their 
wills, and by his almighty power determining 
them to that which is good; and eflfectually draw- 
ing them to Jesus Christ; yet so as they come 
most freely, being made willing by his grace. ' 

" This effectual call is of God's free and special 
grace alone, not from any thing at all foreseen in 
man, who is altogether passive therein^ until, 
being quickened and renewed by the holy spirit, 
he is thereby enabled to answer this call, and to 
embrace the grace offered and conveyed in it. 

" Elect infants, dying in infancy, are regene* 
rated and saved by Christ through the spirit, who 
worketh when, and where, and how he pleaseth* 
So also are all other elect persons, who are inca* 
pable of being outwardly called by the ministry of 
the word, 

'* Others not elected, although they may be call- 
ed by the ministry of the word, and may have 
some common operations pf the spirit, yet they 
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never truly come to Christ, and therefore cannot 
be saved: much less can men, not professing the 
Christian religion, be saved in any other way 
whatsoever, be they never so diligent to frame 
their lives according to the light of nature, and 
the law of that religion they do profess; and to as- 
sert and maintain that they may, is very perni- 
cious, and to be detested." 

The doctrine oi the final perseverance of the 
saints^ is laid down in the confession of faith^ 
ch. xviiy as follows: 

" They whom God hath accepted in his Belov- 
ed, effectually called and sanctified by his spirit, 
can neither totally nor finally fall away from tlie 
state of grace; but shall certainly persevere there^ 
in to the end, and be eternally saved. 

^' This perseverance of the saints depends, not 
upon their own free will, but upon the immutabil- 
ity of the decree of election, flowing from the 
free and unchangeable love of God the Father; 
upon the efficacy of the merit and intercession of 
Jesus Christ; the abiding of the spirit and of the 
seed of God within them ; and the nature of the 
covenant of grace: from all which ariseth also tbe 
certaiiv^ and infallibility thereof. 

" Nevertheless they may, through the tempta- 
tions of Satan and of the world, the prevalency of 
corruption remaining in them, and the neglect of 
the ftieans of their preservation, fall into grievous 
sins; and for a time continue therein: whereby 
they incur God's displeasure, and grieve his holy 
spirit; come to be deprived of some measure. of 
their graces and comforts; have their hearts hard- 
ened, and their consciences wounded; hurt and 
scandalize others, and bring temporal judgments 
upon themselves." 

Such are the orthodox definitions of the doctrines 
which form the present subject of considera- 
tion. In these we are presented with six promt- 
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ncnt features, which must strike every atten- 
tive reader. The first is, the direct discrepancy 
which there is between these dogmas, and those 
which we are taught in the sacred scriptures. The 
second is, the perfectly arbitrary manner in 
which they represent salvation to be dispensed to 
mankind. The third is, that, according to them, 
man, in the work of his salvation, is a mere in- 
active machine, solely operated upon, and moved 
by, an external impulse. The fourth is, that they 
teach in the plainest manner, though by implica- 
tion, th^ revolting doctrine of infant damnation. 
The fifth feature in these articles is, the extreme 
partiality which they ascribe to the Deity in his 
government ofmankind. And the sixth is, their 
decidedly immoral tendency. Let us now exam* 
ine these six points separately, and somewhat 
in detail. 

We open the sacred volume and we read: 

1 Tim. n. 4. (God) '* who will have all men 
to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of 
the truth." 

2 Pet III. 9. "The Lord is.. ..not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to re- 
pentance." 

1 Tim. II. 5, 6. " For there is one God, and 
one mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus; who gave himself a ransom for alU^ 

2 Cor. V. 14...." If one" ( i.e. Christ) "died 
for all.'' 

Rom. XIV. 15. '* Destroy not him with thy 
meat, for whom Christ died. " 

1 Cor. VIII. 11. "And through thy know- 
ledge shall the weak brother perish, for whom 
Christ died?" 

These texts might be greatly multiplied; but 
those we have adduced, will, we trust, be deem- 
ed sufficient to shew, that the benefits resulting 
from the sufierings and death of our Saviour were 
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not intended to be limited to a select few, but to 
be common to all. The two last, of the above texts 
plainly presuppose, that those for whom Christ 
died are liable to be lost; a supposition which is 
totally irreconcilable with the doctrine of particu- 
lar redemption. 

On the subject of man's calling, we read: 

Isa. XLV. 22. *' Look unto me, and be ye sav- 
ed, all the ends of the earth; for I am God, and 
there is- none else.'' 

£zek. XXXIII. 11. " Say unto them. As I live, 
saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the 
death of tlxe wicked; but that the wicked turn from 
his way and live. Turn ye, turn ye, from your 
evil ways; for why will ye die, house of Israel?" 

Mat. XI. 28, " Come unto ihe, all ye that la- 
bour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest." 

Mat. IX. 13. **For I am not come to call the 
righteous, but sinners, to repentance." 

The scriptures are filled with calls similar to the 
above. They are addressed by Jehovah, and by 
our blessed Saviour, not to a select few, but to 
mankind in general. Now either man, with the 
ordinary powers which are imparted to him by 
his Maker, is capable of obeying these calls, or 
he is not. If he is, iJien there is an end of the 
doctrine of effectual calling as laid down in the 
catechism. If he is not, then he ceases to be a 
moral agent; and the calls made on him, to return 
to God and virtue, are a mere mockery of his mor- 
al impotency. 

On the subject of the final perseverance of the 
saints, we shall adduce but. a single text; but as 
that text contains an asseveration of Jehovah him- 
self, we hope it will be deemed sufficient. 

In the XVIII. ch. of Ezekiel, the Deity explains 
to the Jewish nation the principles of his govern- 
ment; and in the 2^d and 24th versed we read: 
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die? saith the Lord God; and not that he should 
return from his ways, and live? But when the 
righteous turneth away from his righteousness, 
and committeth iniquity, and doeth according to 
all the abominations that the wicked man doeth, 
shall he live? All his righteousness that he hath 
done shall not be mentioned: in his trespass that 
he hath trespassed, and in his sin that he hath sin- 
ned, in them shall he die." And in the 26th 
verse we read: ** When a righteous man turneth 
away from his righteousness, and committeth ini- 
quity, and dieth in them: for his iniquity that 
he hath done shall he die/' 

Here we have the words of Jehovah himself. 
By them we are taught that the righteous man can 
depart from his integrity, and die in his trans^ 
gression; which is in direct contradiction to the 
doctrine of the final perseverance of the saints. 

We flatter ourselves, now, that we have shewn, 
that the doctrines under examination are not only 
not supported by the scriptures, but, on the con- 
trary, are in direct opposition to them. Let us 
now pass to a consideration of the other features 
which they present. 

The second in order, is the arbitrary manner 
in which, according to them, salvation is dispens* 
ed to mankind. Here we are told that those, 
whom God has predestinated unto life, find those 
only, arc effectually called to salvation; and that, 
too, out o/mere free grace and lave, taitkouatny 
foresight of faith or good toorkSj or any other 
thing in the creature, as conditions or causes 
moving him. thereto. As this point was consid- 
ered in our last number, we shall not here re- 
peat what we then said on this subject; but mere- 
ly content ourselves with observing, that it is im- 
possible ever to reconcile this arbitrary, irrespec- 
tive election, with the principles of eternal jus- 
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lice, or of tho divine government as revealed to 
us in the word of God. 

The third point which strikes us in these dog- 
mas is, that they represent man, in the work of 
his salvation, as entirely passive, a mere machine, 
operated upon by extraneous impulses. But if 
this be so, we should like to know of what use the 
preaching of the gospel can be, for the conversion 
of sinners. In the scriptures, men are every 
where called on to repent, to reform, to return to 
God; but of what possible avail can these calls be 
to persons totally incapable of doing any thing to- 
wards tlieir own conversion? The present age, 
when compared with the past, is essentially a re- 
ligious one. We witness, every where, a growing 
interest in the things that relate to God and an 
hereafter. The sacred scriptures are more gener- 
ally read and studied, -and great pains are taken to 
impart religious instruction -to the rising genera- 
tion; and all this, for the avowed purpose of pro- 
moting man's spiritual welfare. 

Now this is perfectly rational, on the supposi- 
tion that man is a free agent, called on to work 
out his own salvation; but on the supposition, that, 
. in the work of his salvation, he is to be perfectly 
passive, nothing can be more useless than all this. 
According to the orthodox creeds, man can do 
nothing towards his own conversion; that is said 
to be exclusively the effect of the power of the De- 
ity operating upon him. If this be so, then, evi- 
dently, all this previous training can be of no use 
to him, prior to his conversion. Neither can 
it be of any essential benefit to him afterwards; 
because his supernatural conversion secures him 
forever. When this objection is made to the or- 
thodox system, the common answer is, that God 
works by means. Now this is cheerfully admit- 
ted; and the answer is a very proper one, in the 
mouth of a believer in man's free-agency; but it 
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can have no possible meaning, when eiTen by one 
who believes in man's inability. Of what use 
could it be, that the Deity should surround man 
with moral inducements to become good and vir- 
tuous, if there were an inherent inability in him 
to improve his moral condition? We might as 
well exhort one born blind, to make use of the 
telescope, that, by the contemplation of the fir- 
mament, he might be led up to the knowledge and 
adoration of the first great Cause of all. 

The fourth feature of the dogmas und^ consid- 
eration is, that they necessarily lead us to the doc- 
trine of infant damnation. In the extract given 
from the Cconfession of Faith, mention is made of 
elect infants. Now election implies that some are 
taken and others not; and as none can be saved 
but such as are elected, it follows, by necessary 
implication, that those not-elected must be lost. 

The fifth feature of this system, is the gross in- 
justice which it attributes to the Deity, in his deal* 
ings with mankind. According to the articles un- 
der consideration, the whole human race is divi- 
ded into two classes, to wit: the elect, who, in con- 
sequence of their election, have been effectually 
called, and the non-elect, who have not been thus 
called. Now, of the latter we are told, that they 
never truly come to Christ, and that consequent- 
ly they cannot be saved. These, therefore, per- 
ish everlastingly; not through any fault of their 
own ; not because they do not anxiously strive to 
be saved; but merely because that effectual call, 
which draws some of their brethren from their 
moral impotency, has never been extended to 
them. Born with natures totally depraved, in- 
capable of any good, and wholly inclined to evil, 
they necessarily sin; and are to be punished, by 
the most horrid torments, through all the ages of 
eternity, for sina which are the unavoidable re- 
sult of the natures with which their Maker has 
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endowed them. Such is the conduct attributed to 
the Deity towards the non-elect, — Let us now 
see the measure of his dealings towards the tlect. 
These latter are repreeented as being, by the ef- 
fectual call, and the attendant operations of the spir- 
it, translated from their former state of moral 
impotency, to a state of spiritual life. They are 
now able to do what is good, and to obey the laws 
of God. Still, however, they are liable to sin, 
and, as the creed tells us, may fall into grievous 
sins, continue therein for a time, and have their 
hearts hardened and their consciences wounded; 
but then for all this they are only liable to be de- 
prived oi some measure of their graces and com-' 
forts J and to become subject to temporal punish- 
ment. ^ 

Such, according to the Confession of Faith, are 
the principles of the divine governments Tho 
non-alect, who transgress because they cannot 
^help it, who, — by the plainest dictates of justice, 
are no more answerable for their conduct than the 
child er the lunatic, are condemned t5 everlasting 
torments; while the elect, who sin wilfully, and 
in spite of their high moral endowments, are only 
visited %vith temporal punishment, and some slight 
deprivation of favour. — And now we would ask 
the reader, whether the Unitarian deserves to be 
anathematized, and excluded from Christian com- 
munion, for rejecting a creed which represents the 
great common Father of the universe, as acting 
thus partially and unjustly towards his creatures? 

The last feature of this system which we shall 
notice, is its immoral tendency. It teaches, that 
man Is elected and caHed, -tcfi4U^%$4 4toxy reference 
to his good or bad conduct; and hence, he may 
go one enjoying the pleasures of sin, without the 
slightest detriment to his eternal welfare. In the 
work of his salvation he is told that he is to be en- 
tirely passive; he may therefore safely continue 
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in his old courses, until God, in his awn good 
time, 9hall deem proper effectually to call and 
convert him. But now, let us suppose that a man 
believes he haS been so called; and that he has 
gone through that mystical process, which, a- 
mong the orthodox, is technically called conver- 
sion; how does the matter then stand? It is true, 
he is told that it now becomes him to^ lead a 
life of holiness; but he is also assured, that whe- 
ther he does or not, he is safe at all events; he 
Can no more finally fall away; his sins, howev- 
er deep and dark they may be, will only be vis- 
ited by some temporal punishments and depriva- 
tions; but as to the felicity of heaven, that is irre- 
Vocably secured to him, and is perfectly indepen- 
dent of his moral conduct. It might be invidi- 
ous to point to living instances, in illustration of 
the baneful effects of these dogmas; but we will 
refer the incredulous to the death-bed scene of 
Cromwell; and there they may learn, how, under 
the delusions inspired by this system, man may 
connect the confident hope of an happy hereafter, 
with a life passed in the commission of the blackest 
crimes* 

Before we close, we would beg the reader to 
contrast the system which we have now examined 
with the Unitarian's faith; and then to decide for 
himself, which of the two is best calculated to 
make men good and holy. 

The Unitarian believes, that God is the common 
Father of all. That it is not his will that any 
should perish, but that all should come to him and 
be saved. He believes that all are called to hap- 
piness, and thai" if is i» iho powot* ^£ o-rcry one to 
become happy, by trusting in God, and by fol- 
lowing the precepts which our blessed Saviour has 
given to us, and the example which he has set us. 
He believes that, according to the injunction of the 
apostle Paul, every man must work out his own 
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salvation; and he knows, that God never requires 
of any one, beyond what he is able to perform. 
He does not believe, that conversion from sin to 
holiness is an instantaneous change, worked by 
almighty power in man, and under which he is 
passive; bqt on the contrary, that though the re- 
solution to return to God and to become good 
may be taken in a moment, yet that the work of 
conversion itself is one requiring much time and 
labour. He finds that, instead of being one single 
act, it is rather a series of acts, requiring constant 
effort and watchfulness. He must wean himself 
from the sins which have acquired dominion over 
him ; he must eradicate the evil propensities, which 
selfrindulgence has created within him; he must 
purify his heart, as the source whence all his ac- 
tions spring, from every guilty and unhallowed 
desire; and he must do all this, with an humble 
reliance on the divine assistance and blessing. 
And when, at length, by assiduous labour, he has 
obtained the mastery over himself, and leafned to 
control his thoughts, his inclinations and his ac- 
tions, still his warfare is not finished. He is still 
sensible, that without continued watchfulness, he 
may yet return to his former habits, and be lost; 
and that to be safe, he must persevere unto the 
end. 

Such is the Unitarian's belief on the sul^ject un- 
der consideration. And now we would again ask 
the reader, which of the two contending systems, 
this or the orthodox, is best calculated to make 
men morally good? 

If, by accident, this essay should fall into the 
hands of one of the leaders among the orthodox, 
we have no doubt, that it will draw down on us, 
again, the charges of self-righteousness, and that 
Wit expect to be saved through our own merits. 
Both these imputations are undeserved. We do 
not expect to be saved through our own merits; 
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but rely for salvation entirely and exclusively on 
the goodness and mercy of our Heavenly Father, 
as revealed to us by Jesus Christ We feel too 
much the imperfections of our best acts, not to be 
sensible, that even these stand in need of the in- 
dulgence of our supreme Judge. But we also 
know, because Jesus and his apostles have taught 
us, that purity of life and heart constitutes the 
proper qualification for the life to come, and that 
without holiness no man shall see the Lord. As 
to the charge of self-righteousness, we would ob- 
serve to the deluded men by whom it is brought, 
that if they will go to Jesus, and learn from his 
word, instead of from their sectarian c];ieeds, they 
will see thatour blessed Saviour applies this charge, 
not to those who seek for happiness in the prac- 
tice of virtue and goodness; not to those who^ with 
the publican, throw themselves on the mercy of 
their heavenly Father; but to those who, with the 
pharisee, build their hopes on ceremonial obser- 
vances/ and on S3'stem8 of human invention ; and 
to those who, looking down with contempt, from 
the fancied height of their spiritual greatness, on 
their humbler brother, dare to pronounce him un- 
deserving the mercy and favour of his God. 
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ON THE DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT. 

Among the various dogmas of human inyention, 
which have marred the beautiful simplicity of the 
religion of Jesus, and diminished its beneficent in- 
fluence on mankind; there is not one which appears 
to have taken such deep-rooted hold on the minds 
of those usually denominated orthodox, as that of 
the atonement. According to them, the doctrine 
that our blessed Saviour suffered and died in our 
stead andplace, to satisfy the offended justice 
of his Father^ constitutes the very essence of 
Christianity; and an abstract belief in this dogma 
is one of the fundamental duties of the Christian. 
it is true, there is on this head a marked difference 
among those who bear the name of orthodox. — 
The more enlightened among them begin to speak 
less often on this subject; and when they do speak 
of it, it is in a less positive and more modest tone; 
and though they may themselves believe this dog- 
ma, and may therefore teach it, yet we perceive 
they are sensible that it is not without its diflScul- 
ties, and that this, therefore, is one of the points, 
concerning which men may honestly differ, with- 
out forfeiting their Christian name and character 
by so doing. 

But unfortunately, as among the rest of 'man- 
kind, so among the orthodox, and especially a- 
mong their teachers, the number of the enlight- 
ened bears but a small proportion to the whole; 
and the less enlightened are far from being equal- 
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ly modest or tolerant. In listening to the latter, 
one would suppose that the doctrine of a vicarious 
atonement, — of satisfaction made by the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ to the offended justice of 
the Deity, was not only the very essence, but al- 
most the only substance of the Christian religion. 
Whatever may be the occasion on which they ad- 
dress the public, or whatever the subject of their 
discourse, this dogma is sure to be brought in; 
and that, sometimes awkwardly enough, and to the 
utter confusion of what has been said before. 

In full accordance with the prominence given to 
this dogma, is the facility with which these men 
find evidence for it in the scriptures. According 
to them, it is revealed to us in almost every por- 
tion of the sacred volume; and there is hardly a 
text, however simple its natural import, which 
they do not bring forward in support of it. (a) 

There is another point connected with this do^- 
ma, which deserves attention; and that is, the 
wonderful, we may say supernatural, efficacy which 
is attributed to an abstract /aith in it. We have 
always thought that a mere abstract assent of the 
understanding to any truth, however important, 
could have no effect on our well-being, unless such 
belief led to ulterior practical results, tending ei- 
ther to our moral improvement, or to our conso- 
lation under affliction; but in this, if we are to be- 
lieve the popular teaching, we have been mista- 
ken. So far as we can comprehend our orthodox 
brethren on this mystical subject, they attribute a 
saving efficacy to the mere simple act of believing 

(a) Id proof of what is here stated we will menlioD a tingle fact. 
We lately met with a clergyman who insisted that the doctrine of 
the atonement was clearly taught by Peter to the Centorion in the 
coDTcrsation between them recorded Acts X. We could not help 
feeling oartelTcs, in idea, carried back to those days, long gone by, 
when men found clear proofs for the doctrine of the Trinity, in the 
dimensions of Noah's ark. Sorely, that '* march of miod/* ga 
which we pride ourselres so much, was not there! 
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in this dogma, totally independent of the effects 
which this belief may have on the mind, heart or 
conduct. Now this, we confess, is to us wholly 
unintelligible. It is like the charm ascribed to 
magical incantation — an effect without any ade- 
quote cause. 

There is one other circumstance connected with 
this doctrine of the atonement to which we cannot 
help adverting, and which indeed, has always 
been a matter of extreme astonishment to trs; and 
that is, the support, which, in the mind of many 
of. its votaries, it is made to yield to the doctrine 
of the Trinity. Not that it is in any way aston- 
ishing that one scheme of human invention should 
be made to lean on another. That is natural e- 
nough. But with respect to these two doctrines, 
it appears to us that the one absolutely excludes 
the other; and that the ^oetrine of a* vicarious a- 
tonement, so far from affording any support to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, is actually irreconcilable 
ivith it. It is true, our orthodox brethren endea- 
vour to shew a connexion between these two dog- 
maSy by sa3Mng that sin is an infinite evil, because 
coitimitted against an infinite Being, and that hence 
it requires an infinite surety to make satisfaction 
for it. But to this statement there appear to us 
to be insuperable objectidHs. There is a sense in 
tvhieh we admit sin to be an infinite evil,' namely, 
because its consequences follow us into eternity, 
and tficre affect oar well-l>eing. 'But it is not an 
infinite evil in the sense, and for the reasons, giv- 
en by the orthodox. If it were, then there would 
be no gradation in human guilt. Beyond injini' 
ty we cannot go; 50 that if every sin be an infi- 
nite evil in the sense li«re referred to, then the 
slightest aberration from the path of duty, the con- 
fsequence of a momentary want of watchfulness, 
and the most atrocious, deliberate, crime, must 
render man equally culpable in the sight of God. 
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We suspect that this will hardly be maintained by 
anyone; and yet this is the unavaidable conse- 
quence of the doctrine that sin is an inJiniU evilj 
in the orthodox sense. 

But however this may be, it is clear that the 
sufferings of Christy even according to the ortho* 
dox creed| were not those of an irifinite, but of 
a finite Being. Christ, it is said, possesses two 
natures, a divine and a human, and is both per- 
fect God and perfect man. Now as God, he is 
impassible; for no one will contend that the di- 
vine nature is capable of suffering. It was, there- 
fore, only in his human nature, that he suffered; 
and thus, after all, his sufferings were those of a 
man, not those of an infinite Being. It appears 
to us, that, on this point, the Arian systena has 
a decided advantage over the Trinitarian. Ac- 
cording to the former, Christ is the highest^ the 
most exalted of all created existences, and subor- 
dinate only to God. Now the sufferings of such 
a Being would be those of a Being of a superior 
order; whereas, turn it as we will, the sufferings 
of Christ, according to the orthodox faith, are on-> 
ly the sufferings of a man. Such being the case, 
what, now, we would ask, becomes of the doc- 
trine of an infinite atonement? 

But there is yet another view to be taken of 
this subject, which shews, in a still clearer light, 
the incompatibility of the doctrine of the Trinity 
with that of the atonement. According to our or- 
thodox creeds, sin is an offence against the divine 
justice, of so heinous a nature, that it cannot be 
forgiven unless an adequate punishment be inflict- 
ed either on the sinner or on his substitute. To free 
mankind (or at least, a portion of them) from 
this punishment, Christ, the second person in the 
Trinity, took on himself our nature, and in our 
stead and place, bore the punishment due to our 
transgressions;, and thus made atonement to the 
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offended justice of the Father, the first person in 
the Trinity. Now we frankly confess, that we 
cannot see on what the heliever in these dogmas 
can rest his hopes of forgiveness and acceptance 
with God. According to them, Christ and the 
Holy Ghost are, each of them, God equally with 
the Father. Sin must, therefore, be to the two 
former as offensive as it is to the latter. But no 
atonement has been made to their oflfended justice. 
The justice of the first person in the Trinity has 
alone been satisfied; and until two more atone- 
ments be made, the situation of the sinner must 
remain hopeless. We do not see how this conse- 
quence can be avoided, unless we admit that the 
second and third persons in the Trinity are more 
placable, and more willing to forgive^ than the first 
person; a doctrine, which, though it is the burden 
of all the teaching on this subje(5t,. it would not 
do so well to avow in direct terms. 

Such are the inextricable difficulties in which 
we become entangled, when, leaving the simple 
doctrines of Jesus, we substitute in their place the 
bewildering traditions of men. But it is time that 
we should pass to a more detailed view of the sub- 
ject under consideration. 

Although there is a considerable diversity of o- 
pinion among the orthodox on the subject of the 
atonement, yet we believe they may, with a f©'W 
exceptions, be divided into two classes. The first 
of these hold, that in the work of man's redemp- 
tion, Christ acted throughout as our substitute; 
that our guilt was imputed to him; that he suffer- 
ed, in our stead and place, the punishment due to 
our transgressions, and thus made an atonement 
to the oflfended justice of the Deity; and that now 
we are justified with God, by having the merits 
of Christ imputed to us. 

The second class do not believe in the imputa- 
tion of our guilt to Christ, but consider his suffer- 
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ings and death as a scenic representation, mani- 
festing God's aversion to sin, and necessary in or- 
der to vindicate the honor of the divine justice, 
and to prevent the divine authority from being 
brought into contempt through the impunity of 
guilt. 

Such are the opinions of the orthodox. Let us 
now see what Unitarians believe on this subject 
Most of them object to the word atonement j as 
being, in its present acceptation, totally unknown 
to the scriptures; and substitute for it the term re- 
conciliation. Concerning the influence of the 
death of Christ on man's future destinies, there is 
a diversity of opinion among them. Many, from 
the stress which is laid on it in several placeS) by the 
sacred penmen, have been induced to believe, that 
that event is connected with our future life, in a 
manner which has not been revealed to us. This 
opinion is not confined to Unitarians, but has been 
embraced by some of the wisest and best men of 
other denominations. The rest of the Unitarians, 
although they attribute a great efficacy to the death 
of Christ in effecting man's salvation, neverthe- 
less hold that it is not otherwise instrumental in 
saving us, than as it is the means of furnishing us 
with new motives to virtue and holiness; that all 
that Christ taught and did and suffered was intend- 
ed to operate solely on man, not on God; was in- 
tended to make man good and virtuous, not to 
render God placable and beneficent. 

Having thus stated the different opinions which 
are held on this subject, we now proceed to exam- 
ine them separately, in the order in which' they 
have been presented. We commence therefore, 
with the more common of the orthodox schemes. 

The first thing that must forcibly strike every 
inquirer is, that the terms generally used, and ne- 
cessary to express this dogma, are totally unknown 
to the scriptures. We look there in vain for the 
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terms satisfaction^ substitution^ imputed guilty 
iTnputed righteousness J and other phrases used to 
express this dogma; nor do we find there any oth- 
er, which are equivalent to them, or which con- 
vey the same meaning. If, in our common En- 
glish version, we read, Eph. iv. 32, that God^r 
Christ's sake forgives us, this, as has been already 
observed (p. 81. ), is a falsification of the scriptures 
by king Jameses translators. The meaning of the 
original Greek is, that God forgives us in Christ. 
The idea that our Heavenly Father either forgives 
us or blesses usyb>' Christ's sake^ though so com- 
mon among the orthodox, is no where found in 
the Bible. We are told there, that we are saved 
and blessed in Christ, by or through Christ, by 
his means, through his agency; but this is altogeth- 
er a different thing from being forgiven and bless- 
ed Jbr his sake, — ^As to the word atonement, that, 
it is true, is once found in the New Testament, 
and but once; namely, Rom. v. 11; Vhere we 
read: *^ And not only so, but we also joy in God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom -we have 
now received the atonement,'' Here, however, 
this term does not mean satisfactionj but simply 
reconciliation; and in proof of this, we would 
state, that the original Greek word, here trans- 
lated atonement, has been elsewhere constantly 
rendered reconciliation. This too, in the days 
of king James, was the true import of the term a- 
tonement; it being originally derived from the 
two words at and one; to be at one signifying to 
be at peace, or, to be reconciled. Thus we read 
in Shakspeai*e's Coriolanus: 

^^ He and Aufidius can no more atone. 
Than violentest contrariety.^' 
And elsewhere, in the same author, we have, 
" He seeks to make atonement 
Between the duke of Glo'ster and your brothers.*' 
But we need not go to Shakspeare for our proof. 
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In Acts VII. 26| we read, that Moses, when he 
found the Israelites striving with each other, 
*^ would have set them at one again," that is, 
would have reconciled them. 

It appears then, that the original meaning of 
the word atonement^ was reconciliation. As we 
have no pretensions to any great skill as etymolo*- 
gists, or to be deeply versed in old English, we 
will not assert it as an indisputable fact, that, in 
the days of king James, this word was not also 
used in its present acceptation, namely, to express 
the satisfaction made for a wrong; but we can 
say that we have no recollection of ever finding it 
used in this latter sense, in the writings of that 
day. Since that time, however, the meaning of 
the word atonement has been totally altered. It 
is now never employed to express reconcilia- 
tion between parties who have been at variance; 
but is only used to denote the satisfaction made for 
wrong done. 

A moment's reflection will shew the reader what 
a fruitful source of error we have, in applying to 
the agency of Christ in man's redemption, a term, 
the meaning of which has thus undergone a total 
change. That Christ came into the world to make 
atonementy that is, to bring about a reconcilia^ 
Hon between man and his Maker, is the clear, un- 
disputed doctrine of Christianity, and is believed 
in by all Christians. St Paul t^ls us, 2 Cor. v. 
18 — 20: " And all things are of God, who hath 
reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath 
given to us the ministry of reconciliation; to wi% 
that Go J was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them, 
and hath committed unto us the word of reconcili- 
ation. Nov\r then we are ambassadors for Christ, 
as though God did beseech you by us;, we pray 
you in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God." 
Here we have the doctrine of atonement (recon- 
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clliation) laid down with the utmost precision; 
namely, that its object is, to bring man, frail, fee- 
ble, erring, sinful man, who had strayed from the 
path of duty and of happiness, back to virtue and 
to God; and of this atonement (reconciliation) 
Christ, and, under him, his apostles, are declar- 
ed to be the ministers. But if we now give to the 
v^ord atonement its new meaning, namely, that 
of satisfaction made for wrong done, and apply it 
then to the agency of Christ in man's salvation, 
we shall get a doctrine, which, however common 
it may be to our modern creeds, is totally un*- 
knowo to the sacred scriptures. 

But perhaps we shall be told, that although, in 
the New Testament, the word aionement may not 
have the aieanlng of satisfaction made for wrong 
done, yjet that this is the meaning attached to that 
term in the Old Testament; and that the sacrifices 
of the annual day of atonement are, in tb^ epistle 
to the Hebrews, compared in their effect with that 
produced by the death of Christ. Now it might 
perhaps be deemed quite a sufficient answer to this, 
that it would be totally unsafe to build a doctrine, 
so momentous a3 that under oonsideration, on an 
incidental parallelism^ drawn by a highly figura- 
tive- writer, .l^t ween the i^titution and ceremo^ 
nissof the old dispensation, and the death of Christ 
But if .we mistake not, the whole of this objection 
rests on an erroneous conception of the meaning of 
the term atonement, as us^d in the Old Testament 
That term is often found there, and if we are not 
deceived, it uniformly denotes the act of ceremo- 
nial purification, by which a thing or person was 
cleansed from ceremonial impurity or pollution, 
and rendered fit for the service of the sanctuary, 
or, in some cases, for common use. As the 
meaning of this term, as here defined, is so very 
dififerent from that commonly attributed to it, we 
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directing how atonement is to be made for those 
who had been guilty of sins of ignorance, forbids 
the making of atonement for those who should sin 
presumptuously, or with an high hand; and di- 
rects that such be cut off utterly from the people; 
or, as we should now express it, be cut off from 

the church. 

Perhaps it will be objected to the view which we hare here ta&cD 
of this subject, that the atonements made are expressly said to be 
tUonemcfUs for sin. We admit the fact, but not the inference in- 
tended to be drawn from it. As with us, so with the Jews, the term 
iwning did not necessaiity carry with it the idea of moral torpitude. 
We speak of sinning against the prioeiples of rhetoric or graoamar, 
Against the rules of politeness, or the established customs of socie- 
*Cy. So the Jews called ceremonial pollution, sin, and the act of 
eootrtcting it, sinning. In proof of this we would refer the reader 
to Le?. T. and Numbers ziz. 

Wo have thus seen that the atonement formed part of the Jewish 
ritual, and was designed to remove ceremonial pollation, not to 
in^ke satisfaction for moral transgression. If we now tarn to the 
epistle to the Hebrews, we shall fiod, that thereference there made 
to this Jewish rite has been equally misunderstood. In order to a 
right apprehension of what we read there, we must bear in mind 
that the tabernacle, and afterwards the temple, was divided into 
two apartments; of which, one was open to all the worshippers; but 
access to the other, called the Holy of Holies, was strictly prohibit- 
ed to all but the high priest, who entered it once a year, on the great 
<lay of atonement. Into this apartment, indeed, the multitude were 
not permitted so much as to look; it being wholly concealed from 
their view by a thick vail drawn before it. Here the Deity was sup- 
posed to be in a particular manner present between the Cherubim ; 
and as the high priest was the only one who ever approached this 
sanctuary, he, in a manoer, stood constantly between the worshipper 
and God. — With this explanation we shall now be prepared to under- 
stand the figurative language which has been referred to in the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews. The idea there intended is simply: That the 
atonement, or ceremonial purification, under the Old dispensation, 
gave the worshippers access only to the outer court of the temple; 
and in order even to this, had to be annually repeated ; but that, by 
the death of Christ, the worshippers were so purified, as to be ren- 
dered admissible behind the vail in the Holy of Holies; the plaia 
meaning of which is, that by the death of Christ a new diispensatioo 
wai introduced, in which man has direct access to God, without the 
interposition of the ritual of the Mosaic dispensation. Of the fact thus 
stated by him the writer is then led to make a practical application 
in which he exhorts the Jewish Christians, now that they have ac- 
cess behind the vail, that is, to the divine presence, that they should 
draw nigh to God, "with a true heart, in foil assurance of faith," 
and that they should ''bold fast the profession of (their) faith without 
wavering.** But in all this, there is not the slightest allusion to a 
satisfaction made to divine justice by the death of oar Savioar. 
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ON THE DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT— 

CONCLUDJSP. 

In our preceding number we observed that the ternxs 
^aiisfaciian^ tubstikUiofi^ vicarious sufferings imputed guilty 
imputed righieousness^ and other phrases commonly used, 
and mdispensabiy necessaiy, to express the high orthodox 
doctrine of atonement, are not found in the Scriptures; 
and we endeavoured to shew that the term nd^nefnunt as 
used in the New Testament means simply reconciliation; 
and that the atonement mentioned in the Old Testament 
was a rite of ceremonial purification, not a satisfaction 
made to Divine Justice for moral wropg. If we have 
succeeded in proving this, (and we trust that we have done 
so) it follows^ thiELt the popular doetnne of atonement is 
not the doctrine of the scriptures. 

But perhaps it will be objected, that although the phrases 
commonly used to express this dogma may not be found 
in the scriptures, yet that others are found there which 
c<Hivey the same meaning* Now this we believe not to 
be so, and we will give the inquiring reader an easy rule 
by which to decide this point Let Mm take the proof 
texts generaUy adduced k\ support of this doctrine^ and 
see whether it is plainly taught in any of them, and we 
feel convmced that he will find it is not. 

But k may be asked, if this doctrine 4s not revealed in 
the scriptures, how does it happen that it is received by so 
large a portion of the Christiaii churcli, and that those who 
boheve in it think that they &m1 it so clearly taught th^re ? 
Now the reason of this appears to us to be sufficiently 
obvious. From the dark ages there have been handed 
down to us a number pf dogm^, the ^spring of the 
systems of heathen philosophy of those days. These 
luive been adopted by most of the Chrii^ian churches, and 
aflei^ being in various ways combined with th^ simple truths 
of Christianity^ have been formed into regular systems df 
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theology. It is these systenn which constitute the chief 
contents of our modem creeds and catechisms and 
confessions of faith. Although the scriptures are not 
favourable to these dogmas, thus adopted into Christianity^ 
as not one of them is explicitly taugljt in the word of Grod; 
yet it is .supposed, that we find passages there, which 
give support to some of the features belonging to them; 
and besides, in the creeds and confessions of faith, scrip-* 
ture^tenns are frequently made use of in connexion with 
these 'dogmas. That these sceripture terms^ however, 
when found there, have a meaning totally di^rent from 
that which they have in the sacred pages, will be plainly 
apparent to every one on the slightest investigation. 

When, now, the Christian religion is to be taught to a 
child, he is not instructed in its simple truths, such as the 
being of God, His paternal character, His providence. 
His goodness. His omnipresence,— man's dependence 
•on the Deity, the immortal destiny that awaits him, tiie 
virtues which are to qualify him for its enjoyment, lus 
accountability to his MaScer for the use he makes of his 
time, his talents^j and his possessions. The mission of 
our blessed Saviour, as the ambassadorand visible repre- 
sentative of his and our common Fath^*, — his unwearied 
eflforts to bring back mankind from paths of sin and 
destruction, to that path of virtue which leads to happi- 
ness and to God, — ^his sufferings and. death in ^ cause 
of his mission, — ^his resurrection from the grave by the 
power of GJed, and the high state of exaltation toin^hhe 
has been elevated as the reward of his obedience. Tliese 
truths are all adapted to the comprehension of the least 
informed, and are dll calculated to have a practical influ- 
ence on the conduct and happiness of the believer in 
them; but it is not thus that Christianity is taught — 
A catechism or confession of faith is put into the hands 
of the child. This he must learn by heart ; and in this he 
is drilled, until the scholastic dogmas and systems it 
teaches become inseparabfy blended in his mind wi&the 
doctrines of Christidnfty. When such a person afterwards 
reads the scriptures, he^is led, by the natural association of 
ideas, to discern proofs for the tenets in wMch he has thus 
been indoctrinated, in every text which by the above pro* 
cess has been coimected with them in jus mind ; and ^ 
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the word of God is made to support systems whidi were 
totally unknown to the sacred penmen*^ 

Not only do the sciiptures ^ve ne support to the doc- 
trine under consideration, but we find in them that which 
is directly at variance with i%^ We shall only refer to two 
or three passages. In* Luke xv« we find recorded the 
beautiful and instructive parable of the prodigal son. — 
The father mentioned in that parable is the representative 
of the Deity; and inhis conduct towards his repentant 
son, we have a representation of God's dealings with us, 
his human ofispnng. Now here we find that this good 
father forgiveshis scm, the moment that he returns to him. 
Ue even goes out to meet him* He does not require that 
another shall fint suffer in that son's sfeadto saiiisfy the 
father's oifended justice. The son has already suffered 
the aatund consequenees of his follies. These sufferings 
have produced the desired eflfeet ; they have restored the 
wand^ker to his duty and to his home ; and the moment 
that be thus returns, his fiither f<Mrgives him /reely and 
wtconditionaUym This according to our Saviour's teach- 
ing is an exact re[H:eseotation of God's conduct towards 
as; His wisdtMn and goodness have so ordered it* that 
virtue and happiness are. inseparably connected as 
cause and effect ; . and that vice and foUy necessarily lead 
to unhappiness and suffering. Whenever, therefore man 
leaves the path of duty, which alone leads to true happi- 
ness, and seeks lus happiness in vice, in folly and in^ the 
gratification of his animal passiqns, he then becomes un- 
happy, and suffers th^ necessary consequences of liia 
aberrations fi'om the path of duty. But when his suffer- 
ings, api the motives to goodness with which his heav-« 
enly Father' has surrounded him, produce their intended 
effect, and recal the wanderer to virtue and to God, then 
that Father, like the parent in the pamble, receives his 
repentant child with open arms. All his errors are free- 
ly forgiven, and the celestial spirits rejoice, that another 
has been added to the number of the heirs of immoitality. 
(c) Now all this is worthy of the goodness and mercy of 
God ; all this is in perfect accordance with the uniform 
teacliing of the scriptures; but it is totally irreconcilable 
with the doctrine of a vicarious atonement. 
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Aneth^r passage, perfectly decisive on this poiiit, is 
found Matt xxiii, irom the 23d to the 2Sih verse, 
where our Soviour compares the Divine mercj to that of 
a king, who forgave to one of his poor servants a very 
hr^ debt. Here, again, we find nothing of a surety or 
substitute ; nothing of another's paykig die debt, or mak- 
ing satisfaction for the poor servant His deliverance is 
scSiely due to the unpurchased goodness and genorosity of 
the king« 

The last passage which we shall notice as beaiiiig on 
tliis subject, is found Luke vi. 36. *^ Be ye therefore 
merciful as your Father also is merciful. " In several 
places our Saviour had recommended a merciful dispell- 
tion and the forgiveness of injuries, as bi^ongingnotonly 
to the principal graces, but also, to the essential dtities, 
of ar^igious character. In the text above qni»t^, he 
endeavors to enforce those precepts by setting fot^ to las 
followers the exaxnple of their heavenly Fatl^r for their 
imitationk We do not know that a stronger incitement to 
charity could be presented to the human mind, than that 
here adduced by Christ ; or one better calculated to call 
into action the best alTections of the human hearts But 
let us now for a moment suppose the popular doetrine of 
ihe atonement to be true, and what will then be the im-* 
port of the above text? In that case, in order to assiini- 
iate our conduct to thaft of our heavenly Father, we must 
never forgive an injury until full satisfactk^n for it has been 
made to our offended justice, by the kifliction of an fide- 
({uate punishment, either on the offender, or on Yob snb- 
»titute. How totally different is this from the teachings 
of the Saviour, and from the example which he has set us? 

We flatter ourselves, that we have now shewn that the 
doctrine of the atonement is not taught in the sctiptures; 
and as it avowedly does not belong to natural religion, we 
must conclude that it cannot be true. Here, theretbre, 
we might rest this part of our examination; but the im- 
portance of the subject must be our apology with the 
reader, for adding one further remaiic. According to 
the popular creed, our sins were imputed to Christ, and 
he bore the punishment of them; and his righteousness is 
imputed to us. Now this is, in its very nature, impossi- 
ble. Sin and righteousness are strictly personal things, 
which cannot possibly be imputed to another; as will be 
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evident on a moment's consideration. What is sin? It 
is the wilful fmnsgression of a known law of God. And 
what id rigbteousaiess? It is a voluntary conformity to 
the known law of God. Hence it is perfectly clear that 
both sin and righteousness, are of a character which ren- 
ders their injiputation or transfer from one person to an- 
other, totally impossible. Can even Omnipotence recal the 
past, and so alter its events, that they shall have been dif- 
ferent from what they were? Can it by any possibility be 
brought about, that A ^allhave committed tlie fault which 
he did not commit, but which was committed by B, 
or that B shall have yielded the obedience, which he did 
not yield, but which was yielded by A? Surely not And 
3ret this must be, to render the imputation of either sin or 
merit, possible. Without this,, it is not an imputation of 
sin or of merit, but a mere arbitrary transfer of punishment 
*froin the guilty to the innocent, and of reward from the 
deserving to the undeserving, which so far from being evi- 
dence of God's justice, would prove directly the reverse. 

This pretended imputation of sin, and of merit, is also 
in direct (^position to the solemn declaration of Jehovah, 
lathe xviii^ chapter of £zek. 20tii verse, God says: 
^^ The sdtd that sinneth^ it shall die. The son shall not 
bear the iniquity of the father, neither sliall> the father 
bear the iniquity of the son: the righteoumes^ofthe ngh- 
teous shaU be upon himr^ and the wickedness of the wicked 
shail be upon him." It appears to us that words cannot be 
niore explicit; and may we not, ^en, well apply to this 
system,, the reproach which bur Saviour brings* against 
the traditions of his time: That itrenders the word .of God 
of nonereffect? Mark vii» 13.- 

We now pass to that view of the doctrine of the atone- 
ment which is held by another portion of the orthodox. 
Axxording tb this,, the sufferings and death of our Saviour 
were a scenic representation,- designed to shew God's a- 
version from sin, and intended as a satisfaction to the of- 
fended justice of Ihe Deity, and to prevent his authori^ 
from being contemned by reason of the impunity of man's 
transgression. 

Tins doctrine, as thus stated, is certainly less excep- 
tionable than the high orthodox doctrine first considered; 
but still it appears to ns to be liable to insuperable objec- 
tions. The first of these is, that it is totally unscriptural. 
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We look in vain in the sacred pages for a doctrine like 
this. We iind it nowhere taught there in the form in 
•which it has been above expressed, nor in any other form 
which approximates to this. Like the high-orthodox doc- 
trine, it has been gathered together from shreds and pat- 
ches of texts, selected from different portions of the scrip- 
tures, with a total disregard of their meaning in the ori- 
ginal connexion in which they are found; and which have 
been thus combined into a system; or rather, to which 
a system of doctrines previously formed, has served to 
give body and shape and meaning. 

But this is not the only objection to which this doctrine 
is obnoxious. It is subject to others, of which we shall 
only consider a couple of the principal ones. It is clear 
that this dogma rests on the principle, that God cannot, 
consistently with his honor or his justice, forgive sin, tin- 
less punishment be previously inflicted either on the trans- 
gressor or on an adequate substitute. Now this principle 
we believe to be totally and absolutely false. It reduces 
the power of the Almighty below that of his creatures. 
Man can forgive the injuries which are done him. — 
He can forgive them freely and unconditionally; and eve- 
ry time he exercises this godlike prerogative, he feels that 
within him, which tells him that he, too, belongs to a high- 
er order of existences, and that that image of himself, 
which his Creator stamped on his heart, has not yet been 
obliterated. And shall we deny to God the power to do 
that which every one of us can do? How the belief, that 
God cannot forgive transgression unconditionally, and 
without inflicting punishment somewhere, ever obtained 
a footias: amonsj men who have been favoured with tiie di- 
vine revelation, appears to us truly inconceivable. If 
tliere be any one truth which stands forth on tlie sacred 
pages written as with a sunbeam, it is this: that God is 
both able and willing to forgive. Of the many hundreds 
of texts wliich we might cite in proof of this, we shall se- 
lect but two. Isa. Lv. 7, we read; " Let the wicked for- 
sake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts; and 
let him return unto the Lord, and He will have mercy up- 
on him; and to our God, for He will abundantly pardon.-' 
And Dan. ix. 9, it is written: " To the Lord our God be- 
long mercies and forgivenesses, though w« have rebell- 
ed ajjainst him.'* 
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But if this doctrine militates with the power of God^ it 
militatea equally ^ith his justice and his goodness. It re- 
presents Him as inflicting on the innocent the punishment 
due to the guilty; or at least, as causing an innocent be- 
ing to undergo the most painful torments, for the purpose 
of vindicating the authority of his laws in the eyes of man- 
kind. Now a conduct more unjust and cruel cannot well 
be conceived. We have, it is true, sometimes read in 
romance of children who were associated with young prin- 
ces in their education, and who were regularly punished 
lor the faults committed by their high-bom associates; but 
in real life wo find notliing like this substitution in punish- 
ment* The sentiment of equity implanted in tlie human 
bosom would revolt from it; and yet, blinded by the per- 
verting influences of his creed, man dares to attribute to 
bis God, a course of conduct which would be deemed too 
iniquitous for himself to practice. It is true, the savages 
of our woods, when the object of tlieir vengeance is be- 
yond their reach, otlen revenge themselves on the inno- 
eent; but even these require that the victim shall be of the 
same family or nation with the ofiender; and we find ab- 
sohxkfdly no one who can can be compared to the God of 
the orthodox doctrine of atonement, unless it be tlie Mo- 
loch of old: a being who could be appeased or rendered 
propitious only by human blood and human suffering. 

We have thus examined the orthodox views of the a- 
tonement, and found them to be wholly unsupported by^ 
and in direct opposition to the teachings of the scriptures, 
and utterly irreconcilable with the essential attributes of 
God. Let us now see what influence Unitarians attribute 
to the death of Christ in effecting man^s salvation. 

As we stated before, there is on this subject a diversity 
of opinion among them. A part of them hold, that the 
death of our Saviour is connected with our life and wellr 
being in a future state of existence, in a manner which haa 
not been revealed to us. This opinion is not confined to 
Unitarians. It was held by Bp Butler, and by Dr Paley, 
as well as by Dr Price; and has been embraced by num- 
bers of the wisest and best men in the Christian Church. 
To this opinion we make not the slightest objection. It 
militates with none of the essential attributes of the Dq- 
ity, and is sufficiently in harmony with what the sacred 
scriptures say on tins subject If we are asked as to the 
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oTour salTation; for we are saved without them. But ac- 
cording to the view we have taken, all is ]dain and in per* 
feet harmony. We are saved by the death of Christ, by 
hope, by the preadiing of the cross, by the gospel, and 
by grace; just so far as each or ail of these do induce us 
to forsake our sins, imd to become good and virtuous, 
and no farther. 

Having thus exammedin what maimer the death of 
Christ saves us, let us now see how those passages of 
scripture, in which the greatest stress is laid on that ev^it, 
accord with the view we have taken; lor we freely grant, 
that no doctrine can be true, that does not harmonize with 
every part of the word of God. 

Chnst tells us, that he gives his life a ransom for ma- 
iqr.(fi) Paul says, that Christ gave himself a ransom for 
aU. (o) Pet«r tells us, that we are redeemed with the pie* 
eious blood of Christ; (p) and die same thing is sajid in 
the Revelation. (9) Now it appears to us, that if it were 
not for an orthodox bias previously existing <m the mind, 
these passages would never have been misimderstood.-*- 
We say, that our fathers purchased our independence 
with their blood; and that, by their toils and sufierings, 
we were redeemed or delivered from colonial bondage. 
Here the phraseology is precisely similar to that used by 
the sacred writers, and yet no one ever misunderstands 
these expressions. No one infers from them, that a com- 
pact was made between our father's and £ngland, by 
whicK it was stipulated, that, in consideration of a certain 
quantity of hardships and sufferings, to be undergone by 
the former, the latter was to grant to our country its inde- 
pendence. Everyone understands, that those hardships 
and sufferings were not literally a stipulated price paid for 
our national liberty > but were merely incidental to the ac- 
quisition of that blessing. Now the case of Christ's suf- 
fering is precisely analogous to this, and if we will apply 
to that, the saipe plain common sense which we do to 
the other, we shaM have no difficulty in understanding 
what the scriptures say in regard to it. 

Gal. HI. 13, we read: " Christ hath redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, being made a curse for us." This 
text is frequently adduced in support of the doctrine o^the 

(») Matt. XX. 28, (0) 1 Tim. u. 6. ( o) 1 Pet i. 18, 
19. (q) Rev. V. 9. 
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atonement Let us see then what is its true import. It 
tells us: that Christ has redeemed us from the curse of the 
law. The first question is: what is meant by the curse of 
the law? This question the apostle answers in the 10th 
verse, where, referring to Deut. xxvii. 26, he says: "For 
it is written, cursed is everyone that continoeth not in all 
things, idiich are written in the book of the law to do 
them." From this Mosaic law or dispensation, which 
required a rigid unbending compliance with all its enact* 
metitSy imderpenaltydfacurse, Christ delivered us, by 
substttu^ng in its place another dispensation, in which par- 
don and acceptance with God are promised, on repent^ 
ance and reformation. But how did Christ become a cursd 
for us? Here dgain, instead of bewildering ourselves with 
sectarian speculations, we will go to the apostle for an an- 
swer. Referring to Deut xxi. 23, he tells us in the latter 
clause of the 13th verse, that Christ became a curse for us: 
(that is, for6ur benefit, notin oui^stead) by the manner 
of his dealli, because, as he says: *^ it is written, cursed 
is every one that hangeth on a tree.'' It is not, therefore, 
because Christ was loaded with any particidar curse due 
to mankind for their transgressions, that he is said to hav« 
become a curse; but simply, beeauese the Jewish law pro- 
nounced those accursed who were hanged on a tree. Ih 
all this there is not the slightest reference to a vicarious 
atonement. 

But the passage of scripture which is periiaps more re- 
lied on by the orthodox than any other, is found Roili. uu 
24, 25, where we read: •* Being justified freely by his 
(God's) grace, through the redemption that is m Christ 
Jesus: whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation, 
through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for 
the remission of sins that arepast, throu^ the forbear- 
ance of God." 

Our fhist remark on this passage is, that, according to 
the editors of the Improved Yersion, and others, the Greek 
word here rendered propiiiation, never4ui8 that meaning, 
but has been, wherever else it occurs in the scriptures, 
uniformly translated mercy^Btat. This wasth^ name giv- 
en to the golden Hd of the ark, upon which the Shechinah 
or cloud of glory rested, and from which oracles were 
^Kspensed. This mercy-seat was 'annually consecrate 
wim blood, onthegreatday ofatcmemetit, seeLev^xvr, 
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14. With thia explanation we shall now proceed to con- 
sider the true import of this text 

The apostle is here examining a question, which at that 
time was much agitated in the churchi namely, whether 
the Gentiles could be saved wthout submitting to the Jew- 
ish ceremonial law; and he decides this point in the affir- 
mative. In the 11. chap, he teaches, that *' God is no re- 
specter of persons," but " will render to every man ac- 
cording to his deeds." In the beginning of the in. chap. 
he admitft, that the Jews possessed a valuable advantage 
over other nations, in being the deposkahes of the divine 
revelations, but he argues, that as all have come short of 
that sinless perfection which these revelations require, no 
man can be justified by the works of the law, but that all 
must be saved freely by the grace or unmerited bounty of 
-God. Of this grace Christ is the messenger, and to ex- 
press this, the aposde, in the text under consideration, re- 
presents him under the figure of a mercy-seat, consecrat- 
ed in his ovm blood, upon which the goodness of God, as 
it were, takes its stand, to declare His gracious purposes 
and dispensations to mankind. The evident object of this 
beautifiil allusion is, to teach us that Christis the messen- 
ger of the divine noercy, and the medium of the divine 
communication to mankind; but in all this. there is nothing 
which gives any countenance to the popular dootrine of 
atonement. 

We have thus endeavoured^ so far as our limits allow- 
ed, to investigate this interesting subject; andourexami*- 
nations have presented us with two ^schemes totally dissi- 
milar in their natures. The ene represents Christ, the 
second person in the Trmity, as making by his sufferings 
and death, satisfaction to the olfei^ded justice of the Fa- 
ther, the first . person ia the Trinity, for the sins of man- 
kind. In this scheme the person who makes the atone- 
ment; the ivictim by which 4hat atonement is made, and 
the (rod to whcnn the atonement is made, are all <Hie and 
the same Being. What a wonderful confusion of ideas 
this presents to us! The- other, scheme represents Christ 
as the Messenger of God, suffering and dying to establish 
that religion, by means of which mm was to be recalled 
to the pa& of virtue, which leads to happiness and to God. 
Which of these two scheme^ is the most in unison with 
the pimp teachings of scnpture, s^4 with^he esseiftial at- 
tributes of the Deity, every reader must decide for himself. 
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to us there is but one sod, the father^ of whom 
are all things, and we in him; and one lord, jb8us. 
christ, by whom arb all things, and we by him. 

1 Corinthians, tiii- 6. 
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On Christian SalTation. 

ACTS XVI, 30. 

WHd T MUST I DO TO BE &A FED? 

Can a more important question be asked by sinful mor- 
tals] Do we not all admit its importance, when we fed 
the compunctions of an accusing conscience? when we 
reflect on our deep depravity of heart and life? and when 
we consider our capacities for eternal suffering or enjoy- 
ment? Do we not acknowledge its importance, when 
we witness the awful ravages of wickedness, in destr<^- 
ing whatever is dignified in humanity; whatever is usenil 
in character; whatever is improving in social intercourse; 
whatever is productive of happiness in domestic fife, and 
whatever can give peace and hope in die hour of death! 
Are we not sensible of its importance, when we behold 
the son of the living God, laboring, teaching, suffering 
aud dying to redeem us fi'om iniquity and wretchedness? 
Are we not convinced of its importance, when we con- 
template the infinite love of our heavenhr Father, in send- 
ing his well beloved Son to rescue us from our degrada- 
tion; in giving to him his holy spirit without measure, and 
in qualifymg lum to become the Saviour of the world? Let 
me, then, invite your attention to the mfinitely important 
subject of christian salvation. 

I. What, then, is christian salvation? It is deliverance 
from ignorance, error and sin; and the possession i^ 
christian knowledge, virtue and piety. Perhaps I can 
render this definition more clear by a familiar example. 
Suppose, then, that a leamedheathen now stood before me; 
one who worshipped idols; one who had heard of Jesus, 
and believed him to be an impostor; one whose conduct 
was openly immoral. I mxdertake to convert him to 



Chriatnuuiy uj iBtional trgiwuMf and em^elical motives* 
I fint convince him of (fae existence of one infinite Crear 
tor, Goyemor and Fai^ier* You peroeive tiuit he woiM 
tbra be saved from his ignorance c<»icefning the natxne 
and perfections of the supreme Being: as well as from ^e 
foil j-and daxkness of idolatry. I next convince hka tii»t 
Jesus of Nazareth is the divinely commissioned Saviour 
of tho worid. You perceive that he would then be saved 
from his erroneous opinions respecting the one mediator 
between Grod and men; as well as from an evil* heart <rf 
imbelief. I further convince him that if he woiild be a 
true Christian, he must obey the instructicms, imitate 
the example, and imbibe the spirit of the great author and 
finisher oiour faith. When his actions give evidence of 
a reformati<m of h^at and life* you perceive that he woald 
then be saved from his iniquides; as weU as blessed untk 
a righteous and holy character. When these thmga aie 
accomplished, you must adnnt that be has experienced 
obristian salvation. 

Now from this illustration^ you may learn feur moot 
important gospel trutiis. First, tiliat ehrsstian salvatioa 
eonsisto in deUveiance from ignmmce, error and sin; uid 
in the possession of christian knowledge, virtue andpiety. 
Secondly, that this salvation tiUses place whenever a per* 
son becomes a practical Ghrisdan. Thirdly, that so long 
as any one contmues a pfaetical Christiani he is in no daa^ 
ger of punishment And fourthly, that ^vine pardon caa 
be obtained only by forming a christian character* Tlie 
truth of these four propositions, I will now endeavour to 
prove from reason, observation and the scriptures. 

1. I am first to prove that christian salvation consists 
in deliverance from ignorance, error and sin; and in the 
possession of christian knowledge, virtue and fnefy* 
Look, then, to the scriptural ai^ument Why was ourSa* 
viour called Jesus? " Thou shalt call his name Jesua; 
for he shall save his people from their sins."a Why did 
he appear on earth? '*The Son of man is come to save that 
which was lost;''6 lost in darkness, doubt and depravity. 
Why did he commission Paul to visit the gentilesf **To 
open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light» 
fluid from the power of Satan unto God.^c Why did he 

a Matt I. 21. b Matt xviii. 11. c Acts xxvi. 18» 



gm himtnlf > TmBomfmtmmkmX ^Thathe imght re* 
deem iis£Eom all iniqul^, and purify uatolunwdf a pecn* 
fiar peefle, seidMw of good ircMrks.''d Andivlio are te 
aubjeet»Qf Ub aaviiig power! *^He became the autiior of 
^teraal aalvatioii imto lA them Aat obey him.''« If tfieB« 
penoa is tiinied from healhenism to the senrico of the 
MviogGod^ if he is redeemed from his iiuqiudes, and raiK 
deredaBaiaasofthe good works of the go4>el; heissore* 
ly. saved from his religious blindness and iniquity, and 
posseased of christian mstmction and holiness. Mim^ 
more passages of a sbnyar import might be quoted; hnt 
thesoave ai&cieni to prove the ttuth of the first propoo* 
tioD«. 

2« I am, secondly, to prove that this salvation takes 
l^aoe wiicmever a pemon becomes a pmctieal Christian* 
Look again al the argamoit from revelation. What did 
Jesussay to^he pmtent femrie who anointed his feki at 
the house of Sim<m the Phariseel ^Thy faidi hath saved 
tiioe; go jn peace."/ Hoik aa/otd thee; not will save thee 
at smile frrture period; but ha& even now secured 
thy salvation. His mbaculotis powers enabled hhn to 
knowtiiathOT repentanee was sincere, that her refor- 
mation was oommeneed, and that her belief in his divine 
mission would ii^oence her to strive for christian perfee* 
tiom What is the exhoitati<» of Paul to his beloved Tim* 
othy? **Be thou partaker of the s^flictionB of the gov^ 
pel, aceenfing to the power of God, who hath saved us."if 
Baih mmed w; not will hereafter confer salvation; but 
h^ already saved us, by aiding us in becoming obedienl 
disciplest>f Christ Jesus. Wh^is his testimony concern* 
ing God m his letter to TtesI **Aceording to his men^ 
he saved tts."4 jBe saved lit. If he had already saved 
thrai, ^leir salvation would not be an event of foturityw 
The same apostle makes these expUcit declarations to ms 
converts* *^ We are saved by hope."t ^By grace are ye 
saved.''^ J^re saiotd. In both cases the saJvation was 
&en expmeneed. This meaning is nH»e strong exv 
pressed in the ordinal. The literal translation is this^* 
we tirere saved by IK^; by grace ye tttre saved. Thus 

d Titus II* 14. eHeb.v..9* /Lukevii. 50. 
^ 2 Tim* I. S-^9. h Titus in. 5. t JRost. viii« 24. 
j Eph. ii. 8* 
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ao doiibl mnaiaf tel he apoln t£ an ^mek alvettdf pttt 
Take one ezampkfran the first epistk of Peter. ^The 
Khe figure wherenBto, evenhaptiaaii dottielgoBMraftfe 
iiB.'^Jb jDoI4 fHM9 MM «•• This ordiaaooe we^ thai^ 
Iwnting them to the acqiiiattton of chiistiaii jknowiedge^ 
Tirtae and pietj; and thua saving them from ignocuKet 
enor and ain. If, then, oar Saviour pronouneed hia d^ 
eiqiles saved, as ao<m as they cordially embmeed his re* 
ligion; and if the inspired apostf es declared their refom* 
ed converts, as w^ as themselves, subjects of salvatios; 
amely christiaa salvation takes pkice vrhenever a pesson 
becomes a practical Christian. Many similar passages 
night be produced, but these are sufficient to prove Ae 
truth of the second pn^ntion. 

8. 1 am, thirdly, to prove that so long as any cme centH»> 
ues a pffactieal Christian, he is in no danger <^ panialH 
m^it. He will not, indeed,, be saved fimm traapotal i^ 
dictions, as were many of Uiose who attended mi our 
Lord's personal ministry; but these are not to be eonsi^ 
ered punishments* Sdll the words save, saved, aalaa* 
ItoB and iSaeiow*, are frequently used in the scriptares in 
reference to these temporal evils* From such tnals, te 
sincere Christian is now delivered, only so far as Ua 
cheerful resignation raises him above thar influence* 
But he is in no danger of sufiering that nnsery which is 
tiienatural consequence of sin. For there is a hell only 
for the unpenitent and disobedknt; and what is cafled 
the wrath of God, abides only on those who are his ene- 
mies by their wicked woiks. And there is no fiirture 
eondemnaticm to diose who walk not after the flesh, bet 
after the spirit For what does Paul say to hb Roman 
ecmverts? ^ God commemkth his love toww^ us, in 
that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. Much 
more then, being now justified by his blood, we*hatthe 
mmtd from wrath (hreugh hun."/ Here you p^x^eive tet 
two kinds of salvati<Mi are mentioned. The first was d^ 
liverance from sin, wUch they had already experienced; 
the second would be deliverance from wrath, or tiie nal- 
ural consequence of sin, in a future world. For tf they 
remained holy, no torment would await their entrance 
upon another existence. PauPs only fear on this subject 

k 1 Pet III* 21* I Rom. v. 8—9 



was, lest any should abandon the christian character, and 
become so wicked as to incur future punishment And 
althon^ an inspired apostle, he manifests his sense of the 
danger, even in regard to himself; for he lias written this 
passage: **But I keep under my body, and bring it into 
subjeetion; lest that by any means, when I have preach* 
ed to others, I myself should be a cast-away."m A 
few other passages might be adduced, to prove that the 
practical Christian has nothing to fear but sin; but enough 
has been sard to establish the truth of the third prc^.osition. 
4. I am, fourtiily., to prove that divine pardon can 
be obtained only "by the formation of vc christian char* 
acter. And what is divine pardon? Nothing more 
nor less than deliversuice fi'om the power and punish** 
ment of sin; and the possession mid enjoyment of holi* 
ness. And can the sinner secure ^ia without reforma* 
tion and imt>rovenient? Look once more to the law and 
the testimony. What are ^e words of Isaiah? **Let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the mirighteous man his 
thoughts; and let him return unto the Lord, and he will 
have mercy upon him; and to our God, for he will abun- 
dantly pardon."n This is perfectly plain. If the depraved 
man forsakes his depravity, he escapes its punishment. 
What are the words of Jeremiah? *'Itmaybe that the 
house of Judcdi will hear all the evil which I purpose t<» 
do unto them; tiiat they may return, every man from hisr 
evil way, that I may forgive their iniquity and their sin."o 
This is equally plain. I'he house of Judah could ob* 
tain forgiveness only by forsaking their iniquities. And 
what was our Saviour's commission to his apostles? 
"That repentance and remission of sins should be preach- 
ed in his name."p And what is repentance, but forsak«> 
ing wickedness and acquiring holiness? And what b re* 
mission of sins, but deliverance from their power and 
punishment And what was the exhortation of Pester? 
"Repent and be converted." Why? "That your sin» 
may be blotted out "9 You perceive that pardon and refor- 
mation are inseparable. Whoever forsaJces any sin, that 
sin is immediately pardoned; and until a sin is forsaken 
it cannot be forgiven. This is the current language of 

m 1 Cor. IX. 27. n Isai. lv. 7. a Jer. xxxvi. 3.. 
f Lttke XXIV. 47. q Acts in*, 19. 
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levekdoiu A boat of texts noight be produced in proof 
of this assertion; but sufficient have beenquoted to prove 
the truth of the fourth proposition. 

Bull will not confine myself to scriptural evidence a* 
lone* I appeal to your observation. Take the man of 
intemperance. You perceive that his unlawful indulgence 
causes immediate pain, and not unfrequently sickness. 
The seeds of various diseases soon take deep root, and 
undermine the constitution; the balance of temper is des- 
troyed; ^e tender sympathies of the soul are perverted; 
the benevolent afiections of the hea^t are brutdyized; the 
moral powers are rendered insensible to good impres* 
sioQs; the inteilectual faculties are enervated and shattered; 
property is dissipated; family and friends are disgraced; 
and the order of social life is disturbed. Add to all this* 
his distressKDg reflections on the past; his inefficient and 
broken resolutions of the present; his dismal forebodings 
of the future; and what earthly punishment more sevoe 
need be imagined? And how is he to obtain pardon for 
this sin? Suppose €rod should audibly pronounce hisfbr* 
giveness from heaven; would this ensure his happiness, 
so long as he continued intemperate? No. It would be 
of no service whatever for him to know that he was par- 
doned in the mind of his heavenly Father, so long as his 
punishment was not removed. He can secure enjoymoit 
only by reformation. 

So it is with every sin of heart and life. We may pray 
for forgiveness, and appeal to the divine mercy; but un- 
less we endeavour to forsake our iniquities, we only prove 
ourselves hypocrites. The husbandman may as well 
expect an harvest, without any cultivation of the soiL 
No. All such expectations are irrational and unscripturaL 
God is indeed sufficiently merciful. He is infinite Love. 
He is a perfect Father to all his children. But no change 
takes place in his character when our sins are pardoned. 
The reformation must be in ourselves. And although 
we were already pardoned in his mind, we could not es- 
cape from the punishment of a single sin, until it was for« 
saken. Consequently, we can obtain the divine pardon 
only by forming a christian character. 

But will not the punishment frequently continue ailer 
the sin is forsaken? Will reformation restore to ti^ mm 



of intemperaaeey his fanpeired constitutioiiy his watfed 
estate^ his lost coiifidence, a&d his self^^ipprohatioiil 
Surely not The consequences of sin must remain long 
after it is forsak^i. And for this there can be no knmedi'* 
ate pardon; because so long as we remain tiie same per^ 
sons,- whether in time or eternity, our memories must re- 
mind us of our past transgressions. Do you suppose Ju» 
das can ever forget that ho betrayed his master? And 
whenever this base act of treachery occurs to his mind* 
must it not fill his soul with the most excruciating anguish? 
Yes. Sin is the same to the soul that poison is to the 
body. Take poison, and you injure or destroy your 
health. Commit sin, and you injure or destroy youf 
soid's hi^piness. Expel the poison, and you regaiayour 
health; although your constitution will be injured in pro- 
portion to the quantity taken, and the time it is retained 
in the system. Forsake sin, and you regain your hap- 
piness; although your soul will be injured in proportion 
to the degree and duration of your depravity.. Until yoQ 
expel the poison, you cannot i^gain your health. Until 
you forsake your sin, you cannot escape its punishmeAt« 
aor experience divine pardon, nor obtain christian salva* 
lion. I must conclude, therefore, that the four proposi- 
tions are proved true from reason, observation and scrip* 
ture. 

II. By whom are we saved — IBy our heavenly Fa* 
ther. He is the original Fountain of all our salvation* 
He saves us from temporal inconveniences and calami* 
ties, inasmuch as he provides the means for our daily 
support and enjoyment. He saves us from sin and its^ 
consequences, inasmuch as he furnishes the means of 
our moral and religious improvement and happiness.— 
Consequently, he is our supreme Saviour. The truth of 
this proposition! will now prove from reason find scripture* 

1. Reason teaches us that our heavenly Father is our 
supreme Saviour. How so? Because he is the original 
Author of our lives, and of all things in existence. And 
for what purpose has hp given us being? To increase 
his own felicity? Surely not. For he is the perfect, in» 
dependent Creator; and consequently, his happiness 
could neither be increased nor diminished. He musty 
therefore, have created us solely for our own enjoyment. 
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beeanie ke is infinite Love. This is aifeo endeiit from our 
very coastitation and unnumbered blessings. Now if tfaia 
be the foct; and if he has implanted within' us an unceas- 
ing craving for some higher good; and if he has fumish« 
ed us with various capacities for sensitive and ratioQal 
happiness; and if he has placed us in a scene of constant 
danger and want; does- it not follow from the very attri* 
butes of his nature^ that he will famish the necessary 
Bieans for the gratification of our innocent desires, and 
for our protection from ^ae various evils to which we are 
exposed? Not only so* If he has subjected us to con* 
tinual temptation; and if he has encouraged our insatia- 
Uo longing for future existence; is it not clear from the 
very perfections of his chsuracter, that he will provide the 
means of escape from iniquity, and open befi^re va the 
portals of immortality, and furnish us with opportunities 
for the perfection of our spiritual nature? Should an earth- 
ly parent leave his dependaiit. child to perish, either by 
accident,, or cruelty^ or starvation, should 3rou not pro- 
nounce him an inhuman monster? How ii^sitely more 
cruel and unnatural would it be for the perfect, supreme 
Creator of the universe to forsake the children of his af- 
fection, and neglect to make provision for their animal 
and spiritual wants? But this is impossible. For a per- 
fect God must necessarily be unchangeable in his char- 
acter. And if love prompted him to create intelligent o& 
spring, that same affection must ever dispose him to re* 
£ard them with tenderness; and to be their eternal Bene- 
factor, Preserver, Father and Saviour* And universal 
experience has tlius far declared, that the Lord is good 
to all, and that his tender mercies are over ail the works 
of his hands; and consequently,, he must remain the uni- 
versal and supreme Saviour. 

2. Revelation also teaches us that our heavenly Fa» 
&er is our supreme Saviour. Turn to the scriptures, and 
you will perceive that he is represented as the original 
Source of all temporal salvation. You will find this de- 
cisive testimony in the book of Isaiah. **!,. even I, am 
the Lord; and beside me there is no Saviour. "r You may 
find a similar expression in the book of Hosea. "Yet I 
am the Lord thy God from the land of Egypt, and thou 

rls.xtui. XL 
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cflialllQiM'MeodbiitiM; fardmftisiioSftyieMrkente 
toB*'^s Notwithstuidii^ tiiese {KMntive Baa/e^etiooB, jm 
leam dittt tfais ctAy Saviour eBi^lo3rs agente to eiecl tl» 
▼aikras patpoaes of temp<»al protection and preserf«|MNii. 
Liook again to die writings of Isaiak *«For tb^ shall 
cry unto the Lord beouiae of the oppressors, and ha 
sittdl send them a saviour, and a great one, and heshaU 
deliver them.''! And in Nehemmh you find this passage* 
^In tile time of their trouble, when they cried unto theot 
tiMMi heaidest them from heaven; and, according to Ihy 
xnaatfoid mercies, thou gavest them saviours, who sared 
tiiemont of the hand of their enemies«"fi Now these 
texts prove most satisfactorily, that although there is no 
saviour besides Jehovah, yet &at he firequ^ntly raised up 
and qualified other saviours, to redeem his chosen peopfo 
from temporal calamities* The same kmdness he con* 
tinues to manifest towards us. For he is now, as ever* 
the origbial Source of all our means of support, comfort 
aad 'im]»ovement By the various gifts of his provideneet 
he now saves us firom hunger and nakedness^ firom war 
and pestilence, fi^m ignorance and crime, firmn sickness 
and death. And he freely gives us, through a varietjr of 
second causes, all our talents, privileges, blessings and 
hopes. For of him, and through him, and to bom are 
ail things; and in him we all live and move and have our 
beiag* 

3. Revelation likewise instructs us that our heavenly 
Fath^ is our supreme Saviour in spiritual concerns. You 
find this declaration in Paul's first epistle to Timothy. 
^Tlas is good and acceptable in the s^ht of God our <Sa* 
vtotrr; who will have all men to be saved, and to come 
unto the knowledge of tiie trutii."« Now this refers to 
the si^vati(Hi of the soul firmn sin and wretchedness; and 
expresses very clearly the desire of our Father to have 
all his children embrace the gospel and reap its rich re« 
waids. . In the same epistle, you find another passage 
ei^ially explicit. «'We trust in the living Goid, who is 
the mciowr of all men, specially of those that believe."is 
This needs no explanation. Not only 86. The beloved 
disciple thus affirms. *'God so loved the world, that be 

« Hos. xfii.-#. lis. XIX. 20. uNeh. ix. 27* 
slTinuii.d — ft« 19 1 Tinu IV. 10. 
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Kali flri^Ti^giitlin BkiHj llwk nhiBPOJira bdMsradi jn 
dioijMiiotpenflbfbutlmeeveriastiiigUfe.'';^ *Bm 
lolly pioves that we aps mM^ iviMbtod to mu Faftmrftv 
fln> wpeakabte gift of a q^aiitualSarieur;«iidforaBi Ae 
neaiM ofmorelrreQOvatioA and ijoapMrnexaeotU Thia is 
confinned by Pauk "^All tUagii we af Crod,. who liadi 
lecoQciled ua tohima^ by Jeaus Chris Vy la «bo&> 
er place he uses thia language. ^But aftet Aat the 
kindneaa and love <^6od our Saviour towagdmannjipmr- 
ed» not by weeks of xighteousnesa which we have dene* 
but according to his mercy, he saved US| by ttie wndung 
of regeDeration and renewing of the holy gtwal,. wiudlibe 
ahed on usabundBntly,,throughJe8uaClimlouaSaviour.''s 
Tou pevc^e thai GnmI and his Son aie both eaHed Savi> 
ours in the same verse.. Bui you also notice thatii ia 9J^ 
pressly assertedtthatGod had sa«edthem% Jeau* Chdat 
The one was the author of salvalienY. the othw. ^ 
insteument Many more passages of the saoaie impett 
might be quoted; but these are stj^ldent to prove that our 
heavenly Fatheris our Supreme Saviour. Yes; he is the 
original Fountain of aH tempoml and spiritaaL s^v%* 
tion; as I have fahrly proved from leason cmdaetiptare* 

X John III. 16. y 2 Cor. v. 18. z- Tit iii* 4 — 6. 
To be conHmud. WL IV* 



Toleration and Ijibertjr ofOpinioM. 

From the Trefact to BUlwp WaUon^a Theological Tracts. 

**Want of genuine modeaation towards those who di&r 
Jrom us in religious c^inionsy. seems to be the most un- 
aeoountable t^ng in the wodd.^ Every man, who lias 
an^ religion at all, feeb within iBnaself a stronger mnthre 
to judge right, than you can possibly suggest to fahn; and 
if he judges wrong, what is that lo youl To- his own 
maater he standeth or felleth.'^ 

^'Th^reare, you will say, doubtless, some fimdamen^ 
tal doctrmes in Christianity. Paul, the Apostle^ haa laid 
iowa one foundation; and he tells us, that other finrndxh 
Hen oan no man lay^ than that is laid, vMeh is Jesust the 
Christ* But this proposotioii, Jesus is the Messiali, m- 
eludes, you will reply, several otfiers. Which are equally 
true. I acknowle^e that it ddea so* '**"' *^ '* 
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mans utity tOBeiifdite Scripdms, that he may know 
-wiiat those truths wte; but I do Bot couceive it to be any 
TnBBhs duij to anathematize those, who <;annot subscribe 
to his catalogue of fundamental chris^anverkies. That 
man is not to be esteemed an Atheist, who acknowleges 
the existence of a €h»d, ^ Creator 4>f the universe^ 
though he ciitnnot assent to all the trftihs of natura) religi- 
on, which o^ifter men may imdertake to deduce from that 
principle; nor is he to be esteemed « Deist, who acknow- 
ledges that Jesus of Nazareth is indeed the Christy the 
Sai0iaw of the vforid^ tibough he cannot assent to all the 
irwihs of re^tealed religion, which other men may think 
themselres warranted in deducing from ^ence. * StiH 
j<3fa win probably lejoin, 4here must be many truths ia 
the christian religion, concerning which no one ought to 
hesitate, inasmuch as, without a belief in them, he can* 
not be reputed a Christian. Reputed! by whom? ByJc* 
8US Chriirt his Lord and his God, or by you? Rash ex- 
positors of points of doubffol disputation; intolerant fa* 
bricators of metaphysical creeds, and incongruous S3rs* 
terns of theology! Do3rou undertake to measure the ex* 
tent of any man's mMlerstanding, except your own; to 
estimate the strength and origin of his habits of thinking; 
to appreciate his mmt or demerit in the use of the talent 
which God has given hitn, so as unerringly to pronounce 
that^ebdief of this or that dcA^trine is necessary to his 
salvation? It is undoubtedly necessary to yours, if you 
are persuaded Ihat it comes from God; but you take too 
nai2ch ij^n you, when you ereot yoursetf into an infalli- 
l^e judge of truth and falsehood. 

We, as Christians, are under no uncertainty as to lim 
braig of a God; as to his moral government of the world; 
as to the terms on which sinners may be reconciled to him; 
as to ihe redemption that is in Jesas Christ; as to a resur^ 
rection from the dead; as to a future state of retribu* 
tion; nor with respect to other important questions, con* 
cemii^ iidiich the wisest heathen philosophers were ei* 
ther wholly ignorant, or had no settled notions. But 
there are othersubjects<mwhichthe«^ca<2a9mconfm^O€^e 
may be admitted, I tqyprehend, without injuring the 
foundations of our religion; such are ^e questions which 
relate to the power of evil spirits to socpend the laws rfna- 



turoy or to actuate die mmdn of men; to tibe matenalily or 
immaterialit^ of the human soul; the slate of the dead be- 
fcMPe the general resurrectioa; the resurrection of the same 
bodj; the duration of future {Huiishments; and many oth- 
ers of the same kind. Someone will think that I here speak 
too freely, and accuse me, probahlyy as anencouiager (^ 
sceptical and latitudinarian prmdples. What! Shall the 
church of Christ never be freed from ike narrow-minded 
contentions of bigots; from the insults of men who know 
not what spirit they are of, when they would stint the Om- 
nipotent in the exercise of his mercy, and bar the docHrs of 
heaven against every sect but their own? Shall we never 
learn to think more humbly of ourselves, and less despica- 
bly of others; to believe that the Father of tiie uniTerse 
accommodates not his judgments to the wretched wrang- 
lings of pedantic theologues; but tibat every one, who, with 
an honest intention, and to the best of his ability seeketh 
the truth, whether he findeth it or not, and worketh ri^t- 
eousness, will be accepted of him? 

*<This intolerant spirit has abated much of its violence 
:in the course of this centory among ourselves; we pray to 
God that it may be utterly extinguished in every part of 
Cluristendom, and that the true spirit of Chnstiaiiityv 
which is the spirit of meekness, peace and love, may 
be introduced in its stead. If different men, in careful* 
ly and ccmscientiously examining the Scriptures, shouki 
arrive at di^rent conclusions, even on points of the last 
importance; we trust that God, who alone knows what 
every man is capable of, will be merciful to him that is 
in error. We trust that he will pardon the Unitarian, if 
he be in error, because he has fallen into it from the dread 
of becoming an idolater, of giving that glory to another 
which he conceives to be due to God alone. If the wor- 
shipper of Jesus Christ be in an error, we trust that Gk>d 
will pardon his mistake, because he has ^en into it 
from a dread of disobe3ing what L*. conceives to be re- 
veided concerning the n€Uure of the Son, or comrumded 
concerning the honour to be given him. Both are ac- 
tuated by the same principle— THE FEAR OF GOD; 
and though that principle impels them into different roads, 
it is our hope and belief, that, if they add to their friith cha- 
rity, they will meet in heaven." 
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Ofli Ctaristiftn Salmtianu 

' (cONXmUBD T«OM PAGE 10.') 

•III. BT what means does our heavenly Father effect 
our chriatian salvation? By certain instruments, princi- 
ples and motives* The most importailt of these I will 
now describe. 

1. Our heavenly Father saves us through the instru- 
mentality of Christ Jesus. He brought him into being, 
commissioned him to be a Saviour of all who would come 
uoto him, and quaUfied him for the successful execution 
of his divine office. But how is Christ Jesus an instru- 
ment for our salvation? Let Peter answer* this question. 
^God having raised up his Son Jesus, sent him to bless 
you,in turning away every one of you from his iniquities, "a 
So ^r, then, as he^ums any one from «his wickedness, 
so far he saves him from its punishment, and no far- 
ther; and he effects the salvation of sinners in no other 
way. But in what manner docs he turn us from our sins? 
Let this question be answered by the experience of those 
-already saved; * bj the best Christians of all ^donomina- 
tions. Inquire what first induced them to become sin- 
cere disciples of Jesus, and you will receive a variety of 
replies. You will find that some have been early and suc- 
cessfully trained up in ^le nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, and gradually drawn into tlie paths of holiness by 
the pure momlity of the gospel; while others have been 
converted more suddenK^, in malarer years, by 4hc great 
discoveries of Christianity. You will find that some have 
been excited to consideration and amendment by the ex- 
ample of Jesus; while others have been influenced to 
obedience by his benevolent labours and stnpendous niu> 

<a Actsui«2B» 
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ftcles. You i;nll find thftt some have been fttimulaled t« 
'Exertion in the diristian Ufe by his glorious promises of a 
heavenly reward; wliile others have be^i savingly alann- 
ed by the awful threatenings of future punishment. You 
will find that some have been melted to contrition by his 
agonizing suflerings; while others have bowed their stub* 
bom wills before the majesty of his cross. From tiiese 
and similar confessions, you must conclude that Jesus 
saves us from our iniquities by his life and labours, by 
}u3 example and instructions, by his consolations and dis- 
coveries, by his promises and threatenings, and by his 
sufferings and death. And what is proved true by actu- 
al experience, you find confirmed by the clearest dedt- 
rations of Scripture. For spiritual salvation is diere as- 
cribed to these various causes; sometimes to one, some- 
limes to another, and sometimes to all combined. The 
^yhole process is therefore perfectly plain and intelligible. 
Jesus exerts no miraculous influence over our souls. So 
far as he induces us to become good, so far he is instru- 
mental in our salvation, and no farther; for we are not 
now saved, and we shall never be^saved, any farther than 
we become holy. This is expressly declared by our Sa- 
viour himself. "Not every one that saith unto me, Lwdf 
I iord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that 
<ioeth the mil ot*my Father which is in heaven. *'6 The 
ivriter to the Hebrews is equally decided. Christ Jesus 
"became the author of eternal salvation unto all tiiem that 
obey him."c Consequently, those who continue disobe- 
dient are not partakers of his salvation. 

2. Our heavenly Father saves us through the instru- 
mentality of his holy word. This truth is lilcewise plainly 
laught in Scripture. But how does the Bible efiect our 
^salvation? By wcuning us of our moral dangers, furai^- 
ing remedies for our spiritual diseases, and providing in- 
struction in relation to our immortal interests. For we 
are assured that "all scripture, given by i&spinrtion of 
i45rod, is profitable for doctrine, for reproofi for correc- 
-tion, for instmction in righteousness. "rf Let niethen 
illustrate this position by a familiar example. Give a nav- 
igator an accurate chart of some dangerous coast; let it 
40xhibft a perfect delineationof all rocks, shoals and quicjfi- 

,6 Matt. vii. 21. .c Ileh. JK. §. d2 Tim. iii. Ifi. 



«aiida; let Ao course of safety be descfAed \nth equal' 
pkonness and fidelity. Now if he follow the right direc* 
^kmSf his chart will be instrumental in the salvation ^ 
himself, his crew and his vessel; but if he proceed in a 
contrary path, his neglect will expose him to all the calam- 
ities of shipwreck. So with tlie Bible. Put it into the 
Bands of an intelligent child 4^ God, and he will readily 
perceive that it discloses the moral dangers to which h^ 
is ejqiosedv and that it discovers a sure and safe way to^ 
holiness and heaven. He will feel ccmscious of freedom 
and ability to disregard its admonitions, or to comply 
with its requisitions. Now if he follow its instructions, 
be will assuredly.be saved from ignorance,, vice and mise- 
ry; and be rendered enlightened, virtuous and happy. 
But if ho slight its warnings, despise its counsels, and 
disobey its injunctions, he will as certainly experience the 
consequences of ignorance, error and sin. The Bible- 
iB instrumental in efiectiog his salvation, in tlie same way. 
that a chart saves the mariner from shipwreck. T&e dlr^ 
▼ine word contains the same efficacy now as at the period 
of its first promulgation* Whoever sincerely endeavours 
to. make it the standard of his faith and practice, will inev- 
itably secure salvation, although he should be deprived 
«f the privilege of hearing a preached gospeL But no one 
shoufd be so foolish as to suppose this holy book possesses 
any mysterious or miracnlotts charm. No. You may 
cover every shelf in your house with Bibles; you may 
place them under every pillow; you may even bind them 
to every heart; and if you use them in no other way, you 
may as well expect salvation from your almanac. No. 
The Bible will do you no good, unless you study its pa- 
ges, and understand its contents, and obey its injunctions; 
and then it will prove instrumental in your salvation, juct 
so far as it makes you wiser, better and holier, and no 
further. 

•3. Our heavenly Father saves us through the influence 
of his holy Spirit. This fact is plainly taught in the gos- 
pel. B ut how does the Spirit of G od effect our salvation? 
Let an inspired apostle answer this question. '^The Spir- 
it also helpeth our infirmities. "« But how is this help 
communicated? In a supernatural manner? Does it 

e Rom. VIII. 26. 



giTe us the powesr of working iniractoB,. aiMTof aqpealraig 
unknown languages? No. It- was so imparted to some 
of the first Jewish and Gentile converts as well as te^Mie 
apostles; so as to convince them more deeply of the truth 
ef Christianity, and aid them more efieetuauy in its pro- 
pagation. But we have no good evidence that any bo* 
lievers have received this special influence of tbe Spirit 
since the apostolic age. — ^is it< communicated in nm irr^ 
sistihie manner? Does it compel- us to^becmae Chris- 
tians? No. F<^ this would destroys «ur free agency and 
•ccountableness, and directly contradict the Scriptures. 
These commands are plainly given: ^^Quench not tbe 
Spirit!;"/— '♦Grievo not the holy Spirit of God.**^ And 
tius charge was boldly made to the Jews: *^Ye stiffneck- 
•d and uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do always 
rem/ the holy Ghost. ''^ If they had power to withstand 
its influence, we must surely -possess the same power; for 
human nature in this respect remains unchanged. — Is it 
communicated in an arbitrary manner? Is it bestowed 
mthout any conditions? No. It is promised to thosci 
and those only, who ask^ seek and knock for its assist 
anca. *^lfye. then« being cvilt know 1m>w to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall your heav- 
enly Father give the holy Spirit to them that ask h)m!"t 
**Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling. 'J 
"Give diligence to make your calling and election sure."* 
Our Father is ever ready to help all who help themselves; 
and as he has promised aid to none others, those whs 
neglect the means of grace must not expect any peculiar 
assistance. — Is it communicated in a discernible man- 
ner? Can we distinguish its operations from the results 
of our own thoughts, feelings and affections? No. For 
if we could, we should realize as much of a miracle as. 
any wrought by our Saviour; and we all believe ttie day 
of miracles to be past. And to prevent this pernicious 
error, our diWne Master has given us a very explicit cau- 
tion. '*Tlie wind bloweth where it listetb, and thou hea> 
est* the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it com- 
eth, and whither it goeth; so is every one thai is bom of 
tiie Spirit."/ — Is it communicated in a uniform manner? 
/ 1 Th«ss*.v. 19. g Eph. IV. 30.. h Acts vii. 51.. 
iLuke XI. 13. j Pliil. ii. 12. it 2 Pet. k.lO. /John iif.Sn 
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Does it -assist all pepsons in the same way, and at any 
one particular peiiod? No. For then we couid determine 
the time and mode of operation. But experience fumisb* 
es no such result. Aim! an inspired apostle assures us 
that ^'there are diversities of operations; but it is the same 
Qod which worketh all in all."f» If the help of the Spirit 
is ccMnmunicated in none of these ways, how is it impart* 
edl Neither revelation nor experience furnishes an an- 
swer to this question. We must therefore rest satisfied 
with knowing that we are assisted by the holy Spirit in our 
exertions for salvation; and assisted in such a way as not 
to affect our free agency. We have a parallel case in the 
productions of nature. ''So is the kingdom of God, as 
ii* a man should cast seed into the ground; and should 
sleep and rise, night and day, and the seed should spring 
and grow up», he knoweth not how. For the earth bring- 
cth forth fruit of herself; first the blade, then the jsar, stf- 
ter that the full com in the ear."» If you see the ripen- 
ed grain,., you know that God has blessed the labours of 
the husbandman; although you cannot tell the time when« 
nor the manner how. So in religion. If you behold a 
person exhibiting "love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, faith,, meekness, temperance,"o you 
know that his infirmities have received help from the holy 
Spirit. And just so far as this influence produces these 
christian fruits, . just so far it is instrumental in our salva- 
tion, and no farther. 

4. Our, heavenly Father saves us through the instru- 
mentality of theL christian ministry. But how does the 
minister of Christ effect our salvation? By inducing us . 
to forsake and avoid sin; to acquire and maintain holi- 
ness. And by what means does he accomplish these ob- 
jects? Ask tiiose pious behevers who readily ascribe 
their salvation to the instrumentality of their pastors* 
They will frankly, confess^, that their attention was first: 
awakened to the claims of rehgion,, by some ratioHal, af- 
fecting or persuasive discourse. Or they >vill freely ad- 
mit, that they were first excited to duty, by the conver- 
sation of their religious teacher, either in public or pri-- 
vate, either at the bed of sickness, or at the house of af- 
fliction. There are others, indeed, in almost every so^ • 
ml C0JK.XIU 0.., nMajdk iv. 25-28. Gal. v, 22, 23,. 
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eiety, ivho wiD not acknondedge that thej Bave received 
any perceptible benefit from tl^ chrifitiui ministry. Bui 
is there not reason to believe^ that they have been imper* 
oeptibly deterred from many vain thoughts and sinful de* 
iires, from many unkind remarks and cruel accusations^ 
from many vicious practices and wicked habits, by hear- 
ing the weekly sound of the everlasting gospel? Is thera 
not reason to believe,, that tbey have also been excited, 
in the same way,, to cherish good feelings, to cultivate a^ 
miable dispositions, to exhibit benevolent sympathies, and 
to perform righteous actions? You can judge &irly o£ 
the saving effects of preaching, only by comparing the 
intellectual and moral stateof a whole congregation, where 
no christian instructions have lately been dispensed, witb 
one whidi has long enjoyed the blessings of religious in- 
stitutions. ^Mienever this is done candidly, you nill 
be convinced tliat the constant warnings^ against wkk^ 
edness, the continual recommendations ef righteousness,, 
the unceasing proclamation of tlie love of God and the 
claims of Christy and the ever-ascending spiritual devo- 
tions, have a. direct* and' powerful tendency to elevate the 
tone of moral feeling and character. And the principal 
reason that more apparent good is not effected, must be 
found in the hearers themselves. The apostle fully con- 
lirms the trath of ^is assertion. ^^For unto us was the 
gospel preached as well as unta them; but the word 
preached did not profit them, not being mixed with faitk 
in them that heard i^"p This^must ever be the case so 
long as men are free agents. Their improvement from 
preaching must, defend on their own exertions, in con- 
nexion with ti*e promised ^blessing. Yes; you may attend 
church on every returning sabbath; you may have the 
most eloquent preacher in Christendom; you may hear 
Jhe whola counsel of God declared, from week to week 
and from year to year; and unless you listen to the 
truths of religion^ and bring tliera home to your minds 
and consciences, and strive to reduce tHem to practice,, 
you can reap but little benefit from the christian ministry; 
lor this instrument will save you just; so far as it makes- 
you good, and no farther. 

6. Our heavenly Father sav3s- us through the instro*- 

P Heb. IV. 2. 
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mentalify of the eyente of his providesce. These are at' 

two kinds, joyous and grievous, fioth are wisely de* 
signed to lead his intelligent children to eonsideration and 
obedience. But how do the events of providence e€feo$ 
our salvation? By leading us to 8elf«^xamination and self- 
improvementi Prosperity is admirably adapted to ex* 
cite our gratitude to our heavenly Benefactor, and unr^ 
serred obedience to his holy laws. No doubt, many may 
be found in every religious denomination,, on whom tho 
froodnt9s of God has exerted its saving influence. But I 
fear the pleasing events of life have corrupted some, and 
rendered them more thoughtless and worldly-minded,, 
more covetous and depraved. On the other hand, advev^ 
sUy has produced an abundant harvest of holiness. The 
afflictive events of providence have probably awakened 
the attention of mere persons to the concerns of reli^on 
than any other cause whatever. You find some in al* 
most' every church, who were firsts moved to commence 
theworii of salvation,, by some disappointment, deser* 
tion or sufiering; by the loss either of healtfa^. or friemto 
or property. But affliction has not uniformly produced 
holy^-fruits. Some have been hardened by their trialst^. 
nnd made more depraved and wretched. This must con* 
tinue to be the case so long as we remain free agenta 
Our Father- designs our beet good in all the events of his 
providencohr We have power, either to improve them to 
our salvation^ or to misimprove them to our condemned 
tion. Our interest^ our duty, and our happiness ooincidei 
liCt no one, then, be so simple as to think he shall always 
be sure of happiness, without-personal holiness, because 
he now receives a large share of temporal blessings. For 
unless he faithfull}& improves all his talents,. they will here* 
after swell the fountain of his misery. Neither let any 
one believe that he is sure 6f future felicity, simply be- 
cause he is afflicted while on earth. No. You may see 
every hope of your soul blasted; you may be deserted by 
every mortal friend; you may be tormented 'with every 
bodily disease; you may be stript of every earthly com-^ 
fort; and if your trials render you more peevish, repining 
and rebellious, they will assuredly increase your guilt;. 
your wretchedness and your condemnation. Unless they 
aerve to. wean your affections from earthly vanities; un— 
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htm t&eynbe jourihougfafts to tbe unseen realiljes of eta^ 
nhy; unless they lead you to self-scrutiny, self-discif^ine,* 
s^-KMiltivation) tbe j cannot promote your christian salva- 
tion. 

6* Our heavenly Father saves us through the influx 
tace of faith* A belief in the inessiahship of Jesus leada 
to christian salvation. You find this truth plauJty taught 
in almost. every page of the gospel. But' how does faith 
mthe messialv^p of Jesus effect ^our salvation? By in- 
fluencing our thoughts, . motives and conduct^m the ways 
•f truth} virtue and piety. It operates iathe same man- 
ner as our belief in many other facts. Much of our daily 
conduct is the result of faith, and not of certain know- 
ledge. Take an example. You may find a man of learn- 
ing, who 'was compaisLtively ignorant when he arrived at 
years of maturity. His advantages of instruction had 
been few and defective. But he believed that important 
nnd valuable lit^ary^Bcquisitions might be made by atten- 
tion to study. He accordingly employed the requisite 
iastructers, procured the necessary books, and^ devoted 
fO the pursuit .of knowledge a sufficient portion of time 
ftitidsthought. And what-is the result^ A good educa- 
tion. This is therefore the efiect of his belief; for it was 
his faith which first excited him to commence a Uterary 
course, and stimulated him to persevere to the accom- 
plishment of his* wishes. Now faith in the anointed Jesus 
operates precisely in th&>-same manner. A person be- 
comes rationallj[<^^convinced.that he is the divinely com- 
missioned»Saviour of sinners. He therefore receives all 
his instructions as eternal truth. These assure him that 
flalvati(m can be obtained jonly in obedience to the divine 
commands..- He accordingly makes the necessary exer- 
tion for the acquisition of a cjbristian character* This is 
the natural result of his belief. . His faith in Jesus there*- . 
fi>re ioyQuences him to obedience, , and secures his deliver- 
ance from iniquity, and his possession of holiness. And in 
this process ^ere is nothing more mysterious than in* 
the faith of the student 

But< are there not two kinds of faith? Certamly; the- 
one 8peculative,and the other practical; the one living, and 
the other dead; the one of the head,, and the other of the 
heart; "for with the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
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n6As.^q And you may frequently see both kinds exen^ 
plified m the oonoems ofthu world. Tako an examples 
You behold two pen<m8 strongly tempted to engage in 
gambling. You assure them, that if they foHow this pef^ 
nicious practice, they will sooner or later lose their pro* 
perty, ruin their character and disgrace their friends. 
Vou adduce sufficient evidence to convince them of th^ 
truth of your assertions. Now the faith of one is picMV 
tical, and mfluencee^ htm to resist the^teniptaiiov;!.' and 
ttos saves him from severe punishment The fai^*o^fcho 
other is-speculative; and while he professesKo believe in 
the ruinous consequences of the forbidden-tittee, permita 
Imnself to engage and continue in its fascinating and fatal^ 
allurements. So in religion. The greatmajority in ci^ 
vilized lands profess -to believe ia the: christian religi<Mi^ 
A partroi^y are influenced* by their 'i^llk' to conform to ita 
requisitions. The remaind^'act* in^ direct opposition to 
their profession, because their^bel^ is merely speculi^ 
tiveb- So far, therefore, . as a person's faith induces hiiar 
to obey the christian commands, so far it is instrumental 
in his salvation, and no fart^rxp. And a belief in any p$uh 
l icuiar do ctr ine or set of opinions is of no farther value to 
any person, than it contributes to his goodness or hap^ 
piness. For no one will ever be judged by the artieleft 
of his creed, but by the fruits of his faith, the deeds don^ 
in the body. Consequently, no faith is c^ctual to salv»» 
tion,. excepHhatwhieh works by love> purifies the heart* 
an^ overcomes ^e world-. 

7. Ourheavenly Father saves us through tile infltoenoo^ 
of hope. This is expressly asserted by an inspired apo9» 
tie: "We are saved by.'hope.'V But how does hope effect 
our salvation? By influencing us to become the obedi^it 
followers of Jesus. For* John informs us, that "every 
man that hath this hope in him, purifieth himself even aa 
he (Christ) is pure."t Many of our temporal affairs ai# 
regulated by this very principle. Take an examples 
TVhy does the husbandman prepare the soil,, sow the secd« 
and cultivate the growing plant? Does he surely know 
that success will crown his exertions? No. The mer* 
hope of a harvest is the moving cause of his labours. So* 
in religion. A person really desires to obtain present ant 

{ Rook x. 10. r Rom« vin. 24. $ 1 John nuS.. 



tvtow^ happineM* H« i« conTineed from teaaon and 
observation and scripturet that nathing but christian obe* 
dienca can secura these Mefisingak. His hope, tlieielbre,. 
influences his conduct, and causes him to conoply with 
the prescribed conditions of salvation. So far then as 
|iis moral goadness is tha sesult ef hi»> christiui hope, eo 
far is this principle instruwenta] in his salvatton, tmd xm> 
&rthen And Aere is nothing more incom[H«heiisible in 
its operation, than in the hope of the husbandman. 

But are ^re not two kinlds of hopel Certainly; the 
ODo livings and influencing the conduct; the other detdy 
and exerting no salutary influence. An illustratioa of 
|>oth kinds may be readily furnished from real life. Two 
persons are equally desirous of obtaining a fortune. Th^ 
hope af one is a living principle, and influences him to> 
fise early and retire late and eat the bread of carefulness; 
and tiiBS enables him to secure the object of his wishes* 
The hope of the other ishiooperative, imd permits him ^ 
lemain inactive, unenterprising, and perh^psrin^pmideoH 
and thus naturally disappoints his desires.^ So in spiritu* 
al concerns. All persons wish for present and fyUue 
^ppiness. A part only are influenced by &eir hope to 
jgoake ^e necessary exertions for the acquisition of chris- 
tian virtue* Theremtunder continue more or less negli-^ 
gant and (^obedient; and consequaatly sacuFa* but & 
amall portion even of earthly enjoyment, and leave the 
world with a very imperfect^ preparation for heavenly feli- 
city. Now for apevson to hope fas salvation^ while neg- 
lecting die ehastian duties, is more absurd than for the 
person who cannot swim, to hope for salvation from 
drowning, wMle he continues plunging farther and de&pef 
into flie bosom- of the ocean. Just so far, therefore, as 
<aur hope of happiness influences us to became good, just 
80 iar is this prineiple instrumeBtftl in ouv salvation, and 
Ao^&rther. And this living hope is the.-cmly one which 
will not make us ashamed. 

8. Our heavei^y Father saves us through the influence* 
of fear» This is taught by the- preeepts and example of 
our Saviour and his apostles. Butihow does fear effect 
aur christian salvation? By deterring us from wicked* 
ness. We are daily influenced by this principle in tho 
i^egulation of our own conduct,^ and in our jgovernment of 
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£hose under our protection. Take a family of children. 
Some of them may he persuaded to filial obedience by 
kind and generous motives; while others can be moved to 
€iuty only by the fear of punishment. So in the christian 
-w^orld. Present religion to the attention of men, and 
some are indueed by the purest principles of action to conw 
rnence and continue the work of refonnation and improve- 
ment; while others seem hardened against every tender 
and affecting consideration. You may persuade and en- 
treat them to embrace the gospel by the friendship «nd 
suiierings and death of a crucified Saviour; by the mercy 
and love and blessings of a heavenly Father; by all that 
is dear and desirable on earth and in .heaven; and you 
produce little or no effect You mnsrt depict the bitter 
iruits of sin, and describe the tonnents of the damned^ 
and arouse their fears of hell, before you can start the tears 
of penitence. Inquire into the experience of many good 
Christians, in almost every denomination, and you will 
leaxn that the fear of misery first induced them to begin 
the work of salvtftion. But commencing the work of re- 
h^on in feax, the very lowest principle of human nature, 
they gradually learned to love God for his goodness, and to 
serve iura for the rewards of holiness. So far, therefore, 
as ^die fear of punishment influences us to forsake and a* 
void sin, so far it is instrumental in our salvation, and no 
farther. 

But does not fear operate in different ways? Certainip'. 
The fear of punishment influences one man to persevere 
in a sober, righteous and godly life. A second is whol- 
ly unnerved, driven to despair, perhaps deprived of the 
use of his reasoning powers, and even abandoned to self^ 
destruction. But when this takes place we may be assured 
that his fears have not been excited by the terrors of tha 
Lord. For Jesus and his apostles certainly declared the 
whole counsel of God; sinners were as depraved then as 
bow; and we have no account of any such occurrence 
under theor preaching. We cannot do better than imitate 
their example, and make sinnecs fear nothing so much as 
the naftural and lasting consequences of their sins. 

Perhaps you will now ask, if we are not saved by our 
good works? Whatever may be said as to our being sav^ 
fed bjfthtdixkt it is certain w« cannot be saved tcWwutihaoii 
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Tor tiicy are the only scriptural evidence of a cliristiaa 
character, as well as the chief method of forming iu This 
is the reason they are so emphatically insisted on by our 
Saviour and his .^ipostles. .Perhaps there is no other sub- 
ject, on which they have said so mucli and so earnestly; 
because, il'not holiness itself, they are the manifestations 
of holiness; and considered in connexion with their mo- 
tives, the elements of it. If the fruit be- bad, you pro- 
nounce the tree corrupt If the stream be bitter, you call 
the fountain' impure. If the outward actions' be vicious, 
you declare the heart depraved. For. the same reason, 
if the conduct be. virtuous* you consider the soul to be 
holy. Hence you see the infinite importance of good 
works; for witiiout them there can be no evidence of 
(duistian holiness; and consequently no ground -to hope 
for christian salvation. In this conclusion, the sacred 
writers wonderfully liarmonize. .1 "know indeed, that 
aome persons have supposed Paul and James at varianoe 
CRQ this point. But this is the mistake of ignorance. Paul 
asserts that a Christian is saved without the works of the 
law. By the works of the law, he means the Jewish rites 
Bnd ceremonies; circumcision, sacrifices, fasting, washing 
of hands, paying of tithes and the like. And surely these 
cannot aid a believer in Jesus in forsaking his iniquities. 
He also declares that, a man is justified by iaith alene. 
By faith, he intends that living, operative principle, which 
is as sure to^ield good fruits, as the sua is to send forth 
light and heat And it is this faith >i'hich saves^'the beUo"- 
^er; but good works are the only evidence of the existence 
of such a principle. Now James was probably wTiting 
to those who iiad perverted the meaning of Paul; and he 
insists that a man cannot be saved without works. By 
^'orks, he means the fruits of love to God and man, ho- 
liness of heart and Iffe; and he proves his proposition so 
clearly, that no one ought to mistake his conclusion. — 
Tlie real sentiments, the^, of both apostles, are in.pep> 
.iect harmony with the instructions of their divine Master. 
The substance of the whole matter, therefore, is maiii- 
Festly'this: — Jaiai so far as a person obeys J-esus, just so 
far will he bring fordi good-works; and just so far as he«ex- 
hibits good works, just sefar is he a practical Christian; 
:and just so Tar as he is a practical Clifistian, just so far la 
iie saved, and no farthen— To be eonUnued^ B. W* 
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On Christian Salration. 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24. 

One moAt important consideration remains to be men- 
tioned. It is tins. We are saved by the grace of God. 
Yes. To the free grace^of our heavenly Father are we 
indebted for all the means of our salvation. And what is 
free graceT Let me give an in^erfect illustration by an 
example. Suppose an earthly monarch should make a 
feastf and cordially invite all his subjects to come and par- 
take freely. He receives nothing in return for his enter- 
tainment; and consequently, it is the gift of his grace or 
favour. If any of the invited guests refuse to attend, the 
fault is wholly their own; and for their loss of the pleas- 
ure they can justly blame none but themselves. So it 
is with our heavenly Father. He wishes all his children 
to be happy. He knows they can be happy only by be- 
ing good. He has accordingly furnished all the means 
necessary for securing their goodness. And it was sole- 
ly of his free grace, that he sent his Son Jesus, gave him 
miraculous powers, and qualified him to be the spiritual 
Saviour of mankind. It was solely of his free grace, that 
he raised the crucified Lord of glory from the dead, ex- 
liibited him to competent witnesses, qualified his apostles 
to publish the history of a divine revelation, and preserv- 
ed the gospel wiimpaired to the present times. It is 
solely of his free grace, that he now invites us ail to 
come to the fountain of truth, and be cleansed from 
our moral pollution; that he offers the assistance of hia 
holy Spirit to all who seek for it in sincerity, and that he 
aids us in forming christian characters. For all these 
unspeakable blessings we can make him no returns; for 
he is a perfect Being, and cannot be benefited by the ser. 
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^ices of his imperfect children. If we refuse to impny^e 
these means to our progress in holiness, we shall not be 
saved; but we can blame no one but ourselves; for we 
.are all invited to approach the table of spiritual bread and 
water. We all have ability to comply with the invitation. 
We are all encouraged by the most animating motives. 
And we are assured there can be no o^er way of becom- 
ing happy, than by using our own powers iii the acquisi- 
tion of holiness. Although salvation is offi*ee grace^ it 
can be experienced only by those who cultivate christiaa 
knowledge, virtuexuid^pietj^. 

IV. Thus have I endeavoured to answer the three ini- 
portant questions, — ^^Ybstt is christian salvation? By whom 
are we saved? and, By what means is our salvation effed- 
edl The answers returned naturally suggest several im« 
portaat reflections. 

1. From what has been said, you learn the grand de- 
sign of our Saviour's mission and deaj[h. You learn that 
he labouredt taughtt suffered and died, to save us from 
our sins and to assist us in acquiring a holy character; so 
,that we might here enjoy the ha{;^iness for which -we were 
created, and be qualified for heavenly felicity hereafter. 
And he would accomplish this plan of infinite mercy, by 
inducing us to fulfil the various duties of our several re- 
lations. Now we are related to our Creator; for we are 
4lependant on his favour for our existence and faculties, 
for our preservation £md support, for our blessings and 
4u)pes. Consequently, w^e are boundt hy the very law^ 
of our rational and moral nature^ to submit to his authori- 
ty as our Govemoi;, to render hii^ gratitude as our Ben- 
efactor, to trust in him as our uncliangeable Friend, to 
love him as our Father, and to worship him as our God; 
jand if we fulfil these obligations, our piety yields «s tho 
•purest felicity. But if we banish our Maker from our 
thoughts, profane his sacred name and institutions, mur- 
mur at his allotments, and violate his commands, our 
sinfulness producjes .aggravated misery. — ^Weare also re- 
lated to our Mlowrxaen; for th^ are also ^ehildren of our 
,common Parent; possessed oftflie same powers, privile- 
ges and rights; and exposed to similar temptations, trials 
:and afflictions. Consequently, we are bound to love 
^QOk jas purselvcsj tp exert pursfelves ^o promote thfijr 
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beatireKffe, aoderer todoimtotiieniiiiallthiiigsaswr' 
would iiaTo them do unto us; and if we fiilfii tiiese obH- 
oatioos, our benevolence gives us substantial happiness. 
iBut if we knowingly injure their property, influence, feel- 
ings, reputation or character, our wickedness will be at- 
tended with certain wretchedness. — We are likewise 
Uessed withtheunioirofaiiuBaland spiritual capacities. 
Oonsequently, we are boimd to restrain the propensities, 
priociples and'afTections of our constituticm within the' 
prescribed Ikoits of ccmscience, reason and revelation; 
and if we fukSL these obligations, our self-government se^ 
cures rational enjoyment But if we give unlawful indul- 
gence to our appetites, desiresr passions and imagina* 
lions, our ^transgression is followed by loss and suffering'.^ 
Such, then, are the iniquities from which our Saviour 
caxne to redeem us, because they naturally produce se- 
vere misery; and such are the good works of which he 
^voidd make us zealous,' because tibey ensure pure and per- ' 
TOonent happinessw Consequently, the grand design of- 
his mission and death is, to induce us to fulfil tfiO' variotiS'^ 
duties of our several relations, so that we may avoid the 
punishment of sin, and obtain the rewards of holiness,- 
both for time and eternity; and thus glorify our Fatlier 
ia heaven..' 

2. From what has been* said, you learn the great ob^ 
ject of the christian ministiy. It is to aid in fuUSUing the 
design of our Saviour's mission and death. Consequent-- 
ly, the minister of Christ will habitually endeavour to per- 
suade his hearers to forsake and avoid sin, and to acquire 
and exhibit holiness. And to effect this important pur- 
pose, he will clearly explain to them the nature of sin, and 
make them feel that it punishes the sinner even in this 
world; by subjecting him either to the loss of health, prop- 
erty and reputation, or to the suspicion and contempt of 
his fellow<*men, or to the severe compunctions of an ac-{ 
cusing conscience, or to the excruciating agonies of a 
miserable death. He will also explain the nature of ho- 
liness, and make them perceive that it rewards the obe- 
dient disciple even in this world; by securing the appro- 
bation of his own mind, the esteem of the wise and virtu- 
ous, the means of usefulness and respectability, and the^ 
necessary preparation for the time of trouble and the heur 
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of dinohilioa. He will likewHBe hj befim tiMra te 
claims of Jesog; Yob untuing aervicea and ^imatoreBixA 
aaciificesv his spotleaa example and heaTeoly apaitf Ins 
divine inatnictiona and cruel sufieiings, his ignominioiis 
death and tnumphant resurrectiiMi; and he will entieat 
them* by all that is tender and affecting in his whole hist^ 
ijv to become his sincere disciples. He will* finther, 
present to their consideration the paternal character <^ 
their Father in heaven; die mmimted blessings with^ndiidi 
he crowns their dajrs, the surpassing love which ]Nt»npt- 
ed him to send his son to be their Saviour, the manifold 
consolations he has furnished for their sufferings and affic* 
tions, the unfading inheritance which he has provided for 
their eternal residence; and he will beseech theoiy by all 
.that is interesting and moving in his disp^isations and 
perfections, to become lovers of God as dear children* 
And finally, he wiH strive to hting forward aU tiie moral 
influences of our holy religion. He wiH not shun to de» 
clare the whole counsel of the Lord. And to their mor- 
al and religious improvement he will cheerfully devote 
all his time and talents, all his thoughts and exertions; 
nay, he will not count his life dear unto himself, so that 
he may finish his course with joy, and fulfil the holy pur- 
poses of his ministry which he has received firom the Lord 
Jesus. 

8. From what has been said, you likewise leara fiie 
duef duty of hearers. It is to aid die minister in acciHnr 
plishing the merciful design of our Saviour's mission 
and death. Let me, then, address all such in the words 
of inspiration: *' Work out your own salvation with fear and 
tiembling."a Tour duty is plain. **Keep the command- 
ments."6 *^Cease to do evil. LeaTntodoweU."e Ev- 
er avoid what you know to be wrong. Always practice 
what you believe to be right Regularly attend upcm the 
services of the sanctuary. Prepare yourselves to be edi- 
fied b^ all its exercises. Feelingly engage in the puUic 
devotions. Listen candidly to all evangelical instructions. 
Bring home to your own consciences every thing applicar 
ble to your own wants. Cany the spirit of the sabbath into 
the week* Frequently scrutinize your whole character* 

(o) Phil. II. 12. (6) Matt ziz. 17. (c) Isai*i. 16, 17. 
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.AltQUttfelj eompafe the babitiial state of your thoughtF, 
motives^ feeliDgs, affections, conversation and conduct 
with the divine standard^ Speedily reform whatever you 
.discover amiss in your hearts and hves. Quickly supply 
whatever you find defective in your faith or practice. Con* 
firo^aod strengthen whatever you possess according to 
trutl^ and godliness. And never imagine that you have 
anived at perfection; but forgetting your past acquirc- 
mentSf press forward most zealously to higher and still 
higher degrees of christian knowledge and holiness. And 
be not discouraged at opposing obstacles. For your 
work is not only-so plain that the fool cannot, honestly err 
therein; but it is so practicable that no excuse of inability 
will ever be admitted at the bar of conscience or heaven. 
Your Father remembers that you are du£t, and he does 
not require impossibilities of Ins fi-ail children. Bring to 
your aid, therefore, all the motrves of the blessed gospeL 
Keep in mind the glorious rewards which await those who 
persevere unto the end, and the awful punishment threat- 
.ened upon the disobedient. Place the perfect example 
of your divine master ever before you* Recollect that 
the same apostle who commands you to work out your 
salvation, also assures you, that God "worketli in you 
both to will and to do of his good pleasure. "dt Remem- 
ber that a greater than Paul declares, for your encourage- 
ment, that your heavenly Father is more ready to give 
you his holy spirit, than earthly parents are to give good 
gifts to th^r children, (e) If, then, you seek spiritual in- 
fluences, in sincerity and truth; if you labour in the work 
of moral improvement with untiring perseverance; if you 
continue in the plain paths of gospel salvation; you mil 
aid your minister in accomplishing the great object of his 
minietjry; and your exertions will be crowned with pres- 
ent and everlasting salvation. 

4. From what has been said, you further learn to de- 
termine whether ye yourselves and those around you 
have experienced christian salvation. If you adhere to 
the direction of our Saviour, you vnll find no difficulty on 
this question.. For if you are sober, chaste, meek and 
humble, you are surely saved from intemperance, inrpu- 

(d) Phil. II. 13. («) Luke ii. 13. 
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rity, anger and pride. If you are juet, caii£d, fist^nng 
and benevolent, you are certainly saved from dishoDesty, 
bigotry, revenge and covetousneas. If you love, serve 
and worship your heavenly Father, you are undoubted^ 
|y saved from impiety, in^tttude and disobedience. 
if you imitate the exampl|(, imbibe the spirit, and obey 
the instructions of ChristMesus, you are indeed saved 
from unbelief, hypocrisy and condemnation. But on 
the other hand, if you sKght his invitations, disregard bis 
precepts, and contemn his authority, you manifestly do 
not possess christian knowledge, piety and virtue. And 
BO also, if you wish to kno\V whether any particular neigh* 
hour or acquaintance is a subject of gospel salvation, you 
need not inquire into the length or soundness of his reli* 
gious creed; for if his ^th influences him to forsake 
iniquity and acquire holiness, it serves him for all the 
purposes of salvation; but if it does not produce these 
results, be it called heterodox or orthodox, it is no better 
to him than sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. You 
need not inquire to what denomination of believers hebe- 
longs; for if his heart be pure and his habits virtuous, his 
salvation is already accomplished; but if this be not the 
case, the name of his sect will work no miracles for him 
at death, and will be accounted as nothing at the bar of 
heaven. You need not inquire what his religious expe- 
riences have been; for if he exhibit the christian cbarac* 
ter, no other evidence is needed; but if he cannot fiir- 
nish this scriptural proof of election, all the experiences 
in creation are of no service whatever. You need not 
inquire if he has been bom again; for unless you see the 
marks of the netv birtli in his temper and conduct, all the 
professions in the world should give no satisfaction; but 
with this evidence, all other testimony is unnecessary 
and superfluous. You have an inspired rule by which to 
measure his moral condition! "By their fruits ye shall 
know them.'y The moral and religious character is the 
only standard of salvation appointed by our commissioned 
Judge. And let the sectarian creed of your friend be 
what it may; let him belong to what denomination he pleas- 
ice; let him relate what experiences he can; let him make 

if) Matt vii. 20. 
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wliat protfessiOQs he chooses; aU ^esejare nothing in the 
account For so far as he comimts sin, so far will his ski 
punish him; and so iiu* as he acquires holiness, so far will* 
his holmess reward him. He will therefore enjoy just 
8o much (^heaven as he possesses of moral goodness, and 
no more; and he will suffer just so much of hell as bo 
possesses of moral depravity, and no more. C onsequent* 
ly, he is saved just so far as he is holy, and no farther^ 
and he is damned just so far as he is sinful, and no fartheiv. 
This is true in life; it is true in death; and it must he tnid 
in eternity. 

6* From what has been said, you finally learn that in- 
Boc^dce or reformation is the <mly method of escaping 
the punishment of sin. II* Wm 



TO THE RET. J. IBV. JAIIIES^ 

Rector of the Episcopal Church at Meadville. 

SIR, 

IN a letter, which you have seen proper to address to 
me, you are pleased to speak of Unitarianism in the fo^- 
lo^ving terms: **I hold that Unitarian opinions are not only 
dangerous when openly avowed and taught, but that they 
necessarily so affect the principles, conduct and conver* 
satton of those who entertain them, as to be dangerous to 
ail who come closely and frequently in contact with tfao 
operations of a mind under their influence, or with habita 
they have produced;" and you add: ^*It is not enou^ thai 
an evil be avoided, but also such constant and intimata 
intercourse with those who are suffering from it, as will 
probably communicate it." 

If we carry out the opinion here expressed by yon to 
its legitimate and necessary results, it goes to cut off Uni- 
tarians from every thing that is valuable in human soci» 
^j\ for no one can live in society, follow its pursuits^, 
and participate in its beneiitia, without being frequency 
brought into close, nay, even intimate intercourse with 
his felloW'Cttizens. If we are to bo avoided by ouf fti- 



low-raeot afl pmons who labour under some bigfaly. cob* 

tagious moral disorder, aud all commuiiicatioQ with 
whom is cootamiDation* we must necessarily be dnvea 
from the common walks of society. It is true, we may 
still be sufiered to dwell in the land as a caste of christian 
Farias, (a) hewers of wood «nd drawers of water for the 
Orthodox; but, like the Jews in Europe in former day^^, 
we shall be driven to inhabit separate (|uarters in the cities, 
and to dwell as outcasts in that country of which we are 
now citizens* 

Insulting as your language is, particularly as it was 
addressed to an avowed Unitarian, yet had it been only 
the expression of an abstract opinion, followed by no 
practical consequences, it would probably have been 
passed by in silence. But when I see you form com* 
binations to give full effect to the principles which you 
have thus advanced; and whep, jis the first victim of your 
unhallowed operations, you endeavour to deprive an aini* 
able young lady, belonging to our society, of her use** 
fulness and of h«r Uving; self-defence compels wa to no* 
tice both your letter and your conduct. 

Your attempt to deprive Miss (6) of her school, 

and, as a necessary consequence, to drive her away from 
our village, was an unmsuoly act, totally unworthy the 
station which you hold in society. The day has been, 
and that not long since, when I could have proudly as- 
aeited that there was no man in our community who could 
be guilty of such an act. That day has passed by, and 
I can no more make that boast. Since then the spirit of fa- 
naticism has visited our once peaceful village, to the de- 
struction of much of the social virtue, the social enjoy- 
ment, and the moral sense of its inhabitants. Still, sir, 
H was a sonrce of high gratification tp me, whose feel- 
ings, by a residence of nearly thirty years, have become, 
as it were, identified with ev^ thing that concerns our 



(a) The Parias are the lowest and most degraded class 
among the Hindoos. None of the other classes can hold 
intercourse with them, without becoming thereby polluted. 

J^ole by the Edit 

(6) Out of r^pect for the feelings .of this amiable youQg 
lady, her name is omitted* 



oomMnmmty^ Id «Hn«M tife abaort geiiml fec^^ 
est reprobation^ wfakh jour conduct, on this occa8ion« 
excited among persons of all classes and of all religioos 
denoiniiialions. 

You ivili, periiaps, .flflEpress-astonishnient, Hiat any por* 

tion of your conduct should be attributed to fanaticism; 

but,, mr^ liowever honest your self-delusion may be, (and I 

am willing to think itso) yet this cannot alter the nature of 

joiir acts. Whenever a person violates the clear dictates 

of Cfajristianity, .m the view of resdeiing himself accepta^ 

ble to tke Deity,. his conduct is not only evidence of fa« 

naticism, but ot fanaticism of the most dangerous kind. 

Lettis now see how this applies to the case under c<msid» 

eration. That -kindness to strangers is inculcated as an 

essential christian duty, in many parts of the New Testa* 

iKuentr "viHill not be denied* Our Saviour, in his discourse 

recorded Matt, xxv., gives it a prominent place among 

the grounds of our ultimate acceptance with God. Now 

Miss was among us a stranger. . She was far from 

her home and her kindred. She had come among uo 
to reaider her talents oiseful to herself and to society, in 
the only way which, from her previous education and 
the deUcate state of her health, was open to her, — the in* 
atruction of young females. For this task she is eminent* 
ly qualified, both by her temper and her acquirements. 
Her conduct was exemplary. Tou yourself admit that 
she is both amiable and respectable. You adnut, too« 
ihat she did not make use of her intercourse with her pu- 
pils to instil into their minds her own peculiar religious 
opinions. A female, and, to a certain extent, a frienSlesa 
one, she had high claims on the kindness and protec* 
tion of every honorable man. And yet, sir, you, in to* 
tal disregard of those claims, became her persecutor, and 
endeavoured to deprive her of her living, and to drive her 
away firom our society; and that for no other cause than 
that she worshipped God in a manner somewhat di^ 
f^ent from what you do. For shame, sir I is this a con* 
duct becoming a maur a gentleman, a minister of the 
goi^n And you want us to embrace your system? No* 
sir ! so long as we believe in Jesus, who taught us te 
judge of the tree by the fruit, we cannot embrace a sy^* 
tem, the fruits of which are so unchristiaa. 



Btol let ttn ettminf^ to grounds on vAkA fou eoAea?^ 
lour to justify youi conductoi this mutler. . Tou allege, as 
•ne reason of your oppositioa taMis8———'8. school, that 
it was established by me. Suppose the fact were so; is 
that a reason why you should oppose it? That a school 

of the kind taught by Miss was wanted in our villager 

is evinced, not only by the suecess Miss ■ ■■ has mei 
vith, but, by your subsequently, bringing another UuAy 
here to establish a similar school, which is under your 
inunediate ftatronage. If, finding the place in which I 
Beside thus defieient^'in the means of necessary instructioa 
to the young,. I hadiiy my exertions endeavoured to sup^ 
ply this want,. I think>^I should have deserved the cordial 
oo-operation of every minister of the gospel, rather than 
their active opposition* Botr sir, I cannot in this case 

lay claim to any such merit- Miss consulted me as 

to Ihe pracUednlit^ of estabHshing a sdiool. To ascer* 
tain this point, I visited many of the families in our vil^ 
lage, without any distinction of sects; and I also, on her 
behalf, applied to the trustees of the academy for the use. 
0f a room, which was kindly granted. This is all iAs» 
agency I had in the establishment of this school. Why 
you should evince towards me, a^ man who never in- 
jured you, and who always treated you with^^he courtesy 
due from one gentleman to another, such a determined^ 
spirit of pei-so^ opposition, is what I shall not stop t<> 
inquire. 

You allege,. Bls»r- thai this school was {mncipally pa- 
tronized: by Unitarians. Si^poae the. fact had been so; 
was that a good reason why yoyu'^ould««ndeavour to de» 
Stroy it? I think a good man,*> even were he ovthodoxr 
would have rejoiced,, that Unitarians, too, knew how to 
appreciate the benefits of education, and to«k the neces- 
sary means to. secure them- to. their children. But, sir,- 
in this case, again,, your assertions are in direct opposi* 
tion to the facts as they existed. Of the twenty cluldien 

who composed JVfiss *s schoolnat the time you endea- 

voured to break it< up^.only fixe were sent by persons be-f 
longing to the Unxtadait charch>it The rest all belonged 
to orthodox families of this place. 

The only good reason you have given for your Of^osi^ 
tion to this school, and the oxdly one which^ if you caa 
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4nake It out« coin|>letely jus^fies you in all you have done* 
is the alleged dangerous and corrupting effect of Unita- 
rian opinions. If these really do^ssess the withering and 
contaminating influence which you ascribe to them, then 
not only do you stand justified, butyou desecve the thank« 
of the community for what you have done. 

But, sir, in a matter which involves our standing in so- 
ciety, and every thing which can render social Ufe valua« 
ble to us, you will excuse us if we cannot take your optn* 
tons, or even your asstrtions^ as proof of the dangerous 
nature of our creed. You are as yet but a young man; and 
neither your education, nor the situation in which you 
have since been placed in society^ has been particularly 
favourable io Ahe discovery of tiuth. It is true, you con- 
stantly afiect to speak by authority, and in the name of 
Heaven; but St John has warned us, not to sufier our- 
selves to be carried away by such pretensions. In his 
day, too, there were^rsons, who went about teaching 
doctrines wliich formed no part of Christianity, and en* 
deavouring to bring their fellow-christians into subjection 
to themselves. These men likewise pretended to speak 
in the name of Heaven; but what does the apostle say in 
reference to them? *'Beloved, believe not every spirit^ 
but try the spirits whether tiiey are of God." The advice is 
cxdellent; and we shall therefore apply it to -y^ur case. Ws 
«hall test the principle you have advanced, by the scrip- 
tures, by reason and by experience; and then admit or 
reject it, as we shall find it either in confbmiity with, or 
in opposition to these tests. 

Unitarians hold many opinions in common with their 
Christian brethroi Sf other denominations. They have 
others which are pecidiar to themselves. I^ then, their 
faith possess the corrupting influence whidi you attribute 
to it, that influence mustiiave its origin, not in those opin- 
ions in which they coincide with others, but, in those in 
which they difler from them. Now the main diflerence 
between Umtarians and those denominated Orthodox r^ 
lates to the unity of God. Unitarians believe God to bo 
a Being of simple, undivided, uncompounded unity; one 
person, one being, oneinflnite, eternal, divine mind. Trin- 
itarians, on the contrary, believe in a triune God; a Be- 
ing compounded of;.ihree persons, Father^ Son and Ho- 
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ly Ghost If, then, the Unitarian faith possess ifae cor- 
rupting influence which you attribute to it, it is to the be- 
lief in the simple unity of God that we' must look, as &e 
Bource of this corruption. Whether this -belief does, in 
fact, exert any such deleterious influence on the minds of 
those who have embraced it, I shall now proceed to exam- 
ine. 

That the Jews of old, like th^ descendants of the pres- 
ent day, were beUevers in the simple unity of God, will 
not be denied by any biblical scholar who sets any value 
-on his veracity and reputation. Now whence had the 
Jews their knowledge of God? They derived it from God 
himself, by means of revelations with which, at simdiy 
times, they had been favoured. At a ^time when -the 
knowledge of the one true God appears to have been well 
nigh lost in the world, God appeared to Abraham, and 
revealed Himself to him as the great Creator and Sove- 
reign of the universe. He also promised Abraham tha^ 
in him all the nations of the earth should be blessed; be- 
cause through him they should be made acquainted with 
'the existence of the one God. In fur&eranceof this ob- 
ject, we find God, shortly afterwards, withdrawing the 
descendants of Abraham from the erratic life which they 
had hitherto led, and which was unfavourable [to the pre- 
servation and transmission of religious knowledge, and 
fixing them in Eg3rpt; where, under the protecting cars 
of Providence, they gradually grew up to be a mighty 
vpeople. As soon as they had become sufficiently name* 
reus to take their station among the nations of the earth, 
God leads them forth out of Egypt, becomes both their 
lawgiver and their ruler, and placed them in a coantiy 
.from which, by his express command, the inhabitants 
vere expelled, that they might not lead the Israelites 
into idolatry. Whoever reads the books of the Old 
Testament with attention, cannot help perceiving that 
the preservation 'cf the knowledge x?f the one God ap- 
peals to have been the primary object of the whol^ Jew- 
ish dispensation. For a series of ages, the prosperity^ of 
the Ismelites appears, in a great measure, to have iMsea 
made dependant on their adherence to the wore^p of the 
one God. As' often as they fell into idolatiy, the chas- 
tisements of the Deity ovettook them, torecal them to 
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And when Jesus saw that ke answered disereedj^ ho 
said untojhim, Thou art not far from the kingdom of God." 

This passage is well deserving our attention. I migfat 
here contend that when we find our Sayiour, in a conver- 
sation with a Jew, acknowledging the doctrine of the ^ 
vine Unitj, in the very words in which ibsA fundiunental 
truth bad been originally announced to the Jewish nati<Ri« 
he must have used these words in the acceptation com- 
mon among his countrymen; but I shall not press t\as 
part of the argument. Let us consider what the scribe 
says. He was a Jew. Of the doctrineof the Trinity he 
knew nothing; since, even by the admission of Trinita- 
rians, it had not then been revealed. He repeats the ac- 
knowledgment of the divine Unity, and of course made 
this acknowledgment in t|pe Unitarian sense of this term. 
And what follows? Jesus tells him, that he is not &r 
from the kingdom of God. Our Savioin* considered the 
Unitarian sentiments of this Jew a suitable qualifica- 
tion for his admission into the kingdom of God. You, 
on the contrary, consider suck sentiments as forming a 
total disqualification for such admission. Here, then, 
you are completely at issue with our Saviour, and that 
on the very point under consideration. 

But this is not the only place in which your doctrines 
are in direct opposition to those of our Lord. I might 
cite many; but I shall content myself with producing a 
single other instance. In the beautiful intercessoiy pray- 
er made by our Saviour immediately before his deaUh« and 
recorded John xvii., we read as follows: "These words 
spake Jesus, and lifted up his eyes to heaven, and said, 
h ather, the hour is come; glorify thy Son, that thy Son 
t^so may glorify thee; as thou hast given him power over 
all flesh, that he should give eternal life to as many as thou 
hast given him. And tifiis is life eternal, that they might 
know thee, the onlv true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent." 

Here observe, sir, that this prayer is exclusively ad* 
dressed to the Father: that in it our Saviour calls the Fa^ 
ihtr^ as distinguished from the Son^ the only true God; 
and declares it^ to be life eternal, to be made acquainted 
with and to receive the Father as the only i0ie God^ and 
i^s Sou Jesus Christ as the Messenger of this onlytra^ 
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Gb<L No#,»=«f«etepftariiMttto*dw 3pm tell Bs^dMll 
the Father is not &e ovlj true Gkxl; but that the Son and 
the HoIy^OhbstarealsOy eaehof ^em, God eqiml wi^ 
the Father; and tfiat« so far fipom its being life eternal 
to ac^caowled^ the Father as the only true God, and 
the Son as the Messenger of the Falfaert that this is sue 
aad everiasting^ peniilion. It is impossible for two doo^ 
trines lobe moredireodyopfMsedteoneaiiolheTvtfasiiam 
yoiirsti^ those of otir Saviour, <m these two points. ' Both- 
of thCT% therefore, onnnet possib^he received by the same 
mind.r We must necessarily n»|ect either the one or the 
other as erroneous. Make your choice, sir. As to 
min^ ^^diat has hmg since been made; I believe in Jesus. 
I fflispeot it is to a consciousness on your part of the 
irreconcilable oppo8iti<Mi which exists between your teacb« 
ing and that of the Saviour, thit we are indebted for cer- 
tain new doctrines which you have lately endeavoured to 
introduce among us; namely, — ^That the gospel which our 
Saviour- preached was not the same with that preached by 
the apostles, and that no comfdete coincidence could ex* 
ist between his and their preaching; that Jesus jdid not 
come into the world t^ preach a true reMgion, or -to make 
a revelation; and that it is in the epistles, and not in the 
gospcds, that we must look for the essential doctrines of 
Ghnstianify. 

The reason fbr getting up these new doctrines is pe^» 
fectly obvious. You have certain fiivourite tenets to sup* 
port Tou leel that the simple teachings of the Saviour 
not only do not give any support to these tenets, but are 
irreccmcilable with them; and hence you, sir, or rather 
those whom you follow in this matter, have endeavoured 
to do away the plain doctrines of Jesus as the foundation 
of our ^th, and to substitute for them some obscure, 
ill-translated, ill-understood passages from the epistles, 
which it is supposed may be wrested to your purpose^ 
On the dangerous, I may say the infidel tendency of these 
doctrines, I shall makeno comments* I shall merely con* 
tent myself with observing, that they do not answer the 
purposefor which they were got tip. I have studied the epis- 
tles mth all the attention of wfaach I am capable, and I 
can find in them no doctrines different from those whiclji 
Jesus had peeviously taught. It is not my purpose to 
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fo«p«l« and tte eptsdok 1 afai^ meiely soled a m^ 
p«Magt ftom one of the latter, to shew thai tbe appeal 
iHych yoomalBB firom the great Head of the chitf^^to the 
aulhonty of his servants i»|otidiy imavaihngio ]rourciMise» 

Fluil» hi his first epistle to the ConiiAiaai,. ehap. via. 
6-4^ w&jni ^For tho«igh there be that are caUed godfl» 
wfaelimr in heaven or in earthy (as there be gods vassf 
and lords nia^^>) buttousthereisbiitoneCrMl,. IbeFflp 
dMr» of when are att tibhigs^ and we in him; and one 
Lord, Jesos Christy bj whrnn ace all things, and we b/ 
hinu'' 

Here, 8ir» you have a Unitarian oonibsnon of faidw 
aoqpressed with a cleamess and prectsk>ii to which noth- 
ing can be added. I now ask you, if you really valae 
tnHh,. to examine yourseri^ and to see whether your mind 
can give its assent to this simple confession of &th» with^ 
out any of Ihoee equivocatioBS or mental reservations, by 
which> the plain meaning of a proposition is soibequentif 
avoided t Can you say^ in the plain^ obvious meaning 
which these words imply, that you receive the Father, 
(as distmct firom Jesus Chnst,) as ^ only true God 1 If 
you can, then I hail you as a feUow-bebever vra& Fad 
and with u^,^ i» the simple Unity of God* Bal if you cao- 
aot do this; if, besides "God, even the FaHier," yoo 
worship also God tibe Son, and God the Holy Ghost, and 
a compound Deity made up of these three, catted a Trini* 
W or Tenme God^ liien it is plain,, that on the great fun- 
dnmental truth of all religion,, tiiie Unity of God» thore )» 
as little community of faidi between you and the apostle,. 
as I have before shewn that there is between you and 
Christ 

I i^H close this part of my investigation, by adducing 
a fHcce of evidence, shewing ^lat the apostles and early 
Ghrislians had none of that dread and aversion, which 
you appear to have,^ of Unitarianism, and were totally 
unac^iamnled wiA the corrupting and contagious e&cta 
which you attribute to it It is a piece of evidence which 
must hate escaped your observation; as, otfierwise, I can 
hardly persuade myself that you would have uttered ^ 
s^fittmenl^ the eoyrectoessofwhichi am naw eicaima- 
tog. ♦ 
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VTe learn from the Acts, that for at lea«t thirty years 
aAer the ascension of Christ, that is, daring tlie whole 
period to wiiich Luke's history extends, the apostles and 
iirst Christians were in the constant habit of worshipping 
M'ith the Jews in their temple and synagogues. That the 
Jews were then Unitarians, as their descendants are at 
the present day, you will not deny. It appears from this, 
that Peter and his bretlircn were totally unacquainted with 
those deleterious eifccts which you ascribe to Unitari- 
anism; for otherwise, they would not have exposed them- 
selves or their converts* to its influence. But there is 
something more in this community of worship between 
the early Christians and the Jews, which deserves our 
attention. Not only did tliese worship together for the 
length of time I have mentioned, but during that >>hole 
period there appears never to have arisen the slightest dis* 
pute between these fellow-worshippers, on the subject of 
the divine Unity. We have an account, in the Acts, of the 
several questions which were the subjects of contention 
between the Jews and the Christians; but this was not of 
the number. How this fact strikes you, sir, I cannot 
say. To me it is positive proof, that all tliese fellow- 
worshippers were Unitarians, and held on the subject of 
the divine Unity exactly the same faith. That one por- 
tion of these congregations should have been Unitarians, 
who invoked their God in the simple Unity of his beii^; and 
that another portion of these same congregations should 
have been Trinitarians, who worshipped severally the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost; and that this di- 
versity in the objects of their worship should, during thir- 
ty years, have produced no disputes, no contention, no 
discussion, while so many subjects of vastly less impor- 
tance did; this, I do not merely say is highly improbable, 
hut I assert that it is totally impossible; and I appeal t6 
the history of our own village during the last few years, 
and even to your own late conduct, in confirmation of 
my opinion. 

I believe, sir, that I have now shewn, that your asser- 
tion, as to tlie corrupting and contaminating effects of Uni- 
tarianism, is nat supported by the sacred Scriptures. I 
proceed to inquire how far that' assertion can btand fho' 
test of reason. 
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' It will not be pretended that there Is anything in tho 
abstract idea of the simple Unity of God which ha^ a ten- 
dency either to corrupt the mind or to demoraiize the 
heart. Reason, therefore, gives no support to the hea- 
▼y charge which you have brought against our faith. Let 
lis see whether directly the reverse is not true; whether 
reason does not prove that charge to be totally unfounded. 
When, by a right use of our reason, in the contempla- 
tion of the universe, we are led up to the great First 
Cause of all, the God whom reason thus reveals to us ii 
a Being of simple Unity. The same sound principles of 
philosophy, which, in natural religion, lead us to embrace 
the doctrine of the Unity of God, and to reject polythe- 
ism, oblige us to adopt Unitarianism and reject Trinitari- 
onism. This appears to be tacitly conceded by Trinita- 
rians themselves; for though all agree that natural religion 
teaches the Unity of God, none, that I know of, pretend 
that it teaches the doctrine of the Trinity. That doctrine 
they suppose to liave been made known only by a special 
revelation. Now, sir, natural religion is as much a rev- 
elation from God, as tliat which is known by the name 
of revealed religion. It is God who created this universe, 
which serves as evidence of his Being; it is God who 
gave to us the senses, by which we can contemplate that 
universe; and it is God who gave us that reason which 
enables us thus, from the contemplation of his works, to 
arrive at the knowledge of the great Fh'st Cause of all. 
Natural religion, therefore, is a revelation from God, by 
which the great Father of all makes Himself known to 
all his intelligent creatures. In this view I am complete- 
ly borne out by what the apostle Paul says, in the first 
chapter of his epistle to the Romans; where he declares 
that Hie polytheism of the heathens is inexcusable, be- 
cause "^the invisible things of (God) from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by thQ 
tilings that are made, even his eternal power and God- 
head." The apostle goes farther, and attributes the gross 
immorality, which prevailed among the heathen, to their 
having departed from the knowledge and worship of the 
one God. But, as I have before observed, tlie God 
whom natural rehgion presents to us is a Being of simple 
Unity; and hence, it is under this aspect that our heaveo- 
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ly Father has revealed himself to all his human oflspringt 
iu that universal revelation which he has made to aU. 
And now; sir, can you believe that God misleads maiv 
liind in regard to his Being, by a revelation which bo 
biiiiself has made to them on that subject? Can you be* 
lieve tliat the ideas, which this revelation presents to the 
mind, have such a corrupting and contaminating effect 
upon it, as to unfit us for the society of our fellow-men 
iu this life, and for the joys of Heaven in the next ? Sure» 
\j not. You cannot adopt a belief so derogatory to AU 
mighty God; and yet, it is the necessary, tlie unavoida^ 
blc consequence of tlie system you have embraced, and 
of the principles which you advance in your letter. — Let 
us now see whether experience will be more favourable 
to your views respecting the influence of Unitarianism. 

If Unitarian sentiments exercise the pernicious influ* 
ence which you attribute to them, that influence must be 
visible in the lives and characters of those who have a*- 
dopted these sentiments. We shall, therefore, take a 
hasty view of the characters of some eminent Unitarians, 
and see how they accord with the principles you have ad- 
vanced. 

The first to whom I shall refer are the patriarchs and oth- 
er pious men of whom we read in the O. Testament. These 
men were Unitarians. Their minds were deeply imbued 
with the belief in the simple Unity of God. Therefore, 
according to the principles laid down by you, all commu- 
nication with them ought to have been avoided by their 
fellow-citizens. And yet these are the very men whom 
God selected to be the medium of his communications to 
mankind. These facts are uncontroverted; and I leave 
you, sir, to make your own reflections on them. 

In coming down to modem times, I shall confine my- 
self to Unitarians of England and of our own country; as 
these are more generally known among us than those of 
the continent of Europe; and even of these I shall bring 
forward only a very few. Sir Isaac Newton, Locke and 
Milton were Unitarians, These three men enjoy among 
their countrymen an intellectual pre-eminence, which wifi 
carry their namK)s down to the latest posterity. But it 
was not by their intellectual qualificatioDs alone that these 
mea were known* They were alfiO distinguished for 



tfietr great moind worth, and for their warm attacb^ 
cient to the christian religion; in the defence of which 
fhoy exerted those great mental powers with which they 
were endowed. Now according to you, sir, ail inter* 
course with these men ought to have been avoided by 
erery one, as being dangerous to the best interests of the 
0oul. But the judgment which, as by common consent, 
mankind have pronounced with respect to them, is ex* 
actly the reverse of this. Their society was courted by 
Ihe great and the good while they lived; and even now, 
their works are diligently read by those who wish to im* 
prove themselves in knowledge and goodness. 

Lardner was a Unitarian. The zealous friend of Chris* 
tianity, a large portion of his life was devoted to the col* 
lecting of the evidences for its truth; and to the labours of 
this single-hearted Unitarian the cliristian world is indebted 
for the best and most elaborate defence of our faith which 
is extant The public are so far ^-om coinciding with 
you in the opinion, that all intercourse with such a mind 
IS dangerous, that his works are found in, perhaps, every 
collegiate library in this country and in England; and are 
recommended to tlie student in theology as the safest 
l^ide that can be consulted on the subjects of which tliey 
treat. 

Cappe, Lindsey, Buckminster, Thacher and Abbot 
were Unitarians. These all belonged to a class which has 
been emphatically called, men of ihe beaiiiudes* They 
fegulated their conduct by the precepts and example of 
our Saviour; and shewed us, by their lives, to what a de- 
gree of perfection man can even here on earth attain when 
be takes Jesus for liis guide. These men were, all of 
them, universally^ beloved and esteemed by all who knew 
them. Thousands have been shewn by them the road 
which leads to happiness and to God; and thousands 
more have imbibed from their writings that love of piety 
4Uid goodness, that love of God and their fellow-men, 
which can alone fit us for the joys of heaven. It is im- 
possible to peruse their works, without feeling that we are 
nolding communion with spirits of a superior order of mo- 
fal excellence; and that, in that communion, we are breath- 
ings a moral atmosphere of superior purity. And yet these 
Are the mon wii& wh<»a you would interdict all intercourse. 




Hon. Eadi» i«tol«»Dl nmtt) ^ you liare to a^peaf 
with tkeM men st the jud^^neal^eeat ofthp Alni|ght)i» 
and thflte teJl the great Fatb^r of aU Uiat he iiii»sl cipt <^ 
from Jus mercy theae his chikb'eat whme life was spent iQ 
endaavoors to dohis will, and ccmdeam them to aev^^ 
endiBg miaeiy^ because they c^uld oolf see with yow 
eyofl, ftDd did not worship by your creedS Befleoli siai 
Fond^ the-r^udtAf^idL Jefi«» gave to the^disciplesiiito 
msfaed to destroy the Samaritao village; peuder the lOr 
htiike which Faia] gives, Rom. xiv* ^.^ to men ecyually y»t 
tfderant with yourself; and leam from die Savitmr aiid 
from his apostle to be mete modest^and more charilGdikw . 
I ha^anow, sir, submitted the principle, advajased 1^ 
you in your letter, to the test of revelation, of reason aad 
of experience; and I flatter myself I have shewn that it w 
not only not supported by any of theise tests, b^t that it is ia. 
direct opposition to tJiem aU» If so, it follows, that yeil 
have slandered the faith ofa portico of your lellow^mens 
and that you have causelessly endeavoured to render theiB 
Ddious to the public, and to cut them off from aociety.r-r 
On the unchristian nature of such conduct I leave you 10 
mdceyour €bw» r^^eetions in yoiur calmer moments. 

That the line of conduct which you,, and others, your 
eoad^^Hora,. are pursuing, is calculated to destroy the sof^ 
dal intercourse and sockd usefulness of the inhabitants of 
Ibis village, must be too obvious to escape your observi^ 
tton. Does not this consideration sometimes suggest W 
yoQ a doubt, not as to the purity of your motives, (for 
these I would not call in question,) but^ as to the corroetr 
ness of those principles on which you act? If Christiaor 
ity be, in reality, what you and 1 believe it to be, a giil of 
6od> imparted to us to promote our happiness, — its inilur 
ence on society must be beneficial, and cannot possibly 
be injurious* And now,, sir, consuk some of those wte 
have lived in this village longer than you have> as to tbn 
stateof society which formerly prevailed here* Do sol 
consUU theise who participate with you in your proacripM' 
live zemii, These are unsafe ceunselloss. Bui c<«isull 
mdier the sober-minded men who go onv noisefiMslyaQd 
widiout pretensions, -in the path of duty; and these witt 
tell you» thatt eight or ten years ago, the inhabitania of 
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filhge imn til ubMI to Mb kmtami(taB aartimi 
irfaicli remained unimpaired by any private di^rences liaA 
riU^ arise among mdividoals; that; in the promotiofi of 
any object of public utility, all co-operated with a unanp- 
ttoky which is seldom met with; and that our sociid iateiw 
course presented a scene of mutual kindness and good 
Will» which, while it contributed to make us happyf mt* 
IMctwd the notice of eveiy stranger. If you inquire as to 
iMreligious and moral male-af iha caaaoMmty «t that pe* 
find, you will be told, that there was then much less jof 
Mhgious pretension, much lees of attendance on pray^w 
ineetii^, four-day-meetings, and meetings and societies 
of afi kinds and descriptions,-^but ^t, in those days, men 
were'raore humble, more kind, more charitable, more 
jvst, and that they had more lore for one another. If jtou 
then ' contmst- the past condition of this community with 
what it now is, when social interceiffse is, in a great meas^ 
We, destroyedf-^whenhatred, ill- will anddetractionprevmil 
to an alarmirg extent, — and when there cannot be ob« 
Mned even a sufficient co-operation of the inhabitants, to 
establish a good common school; and if you inquire mtQ 
die causes of this unhappy change, you wHl leani that ii 
is sectarian zeal which 1ms produced all this. The min- 
ister called to his flock to came out and be eeparatefrom ike 
pmtefthe^&mammfy; thefingerofscomwaspointed,thedark 
insinuation and the tale of detraction were levelled, at aB 
wh6 did not beloog to the favourite fold; men wero cau- 
tioned against associating with their neighbours, on af> 
nount of the supposed dcu^erma tendency of their opin^ . 
ions; and by these means a considered}^ portion of our 
cittsens have been, to a great extent, excluded from eo- 
^taetyand from social us^ulness; and the communis has 
become subdivided into smaller circles, every one of 
which is too feeble and impotent to answer the great pur* 
posesof society in anew country. Here, sir, vrehave 
ample cause for reflection. Surely, that nidiich produces 
^esults^so detritnental to the interests of society oaxmot ba 
Ihe pore, unadulterated religion of Jesus; that 'religion, 
^prominent object of which is to establish peace on^earth 
and good will among mankind. Bitter and noxious must 
l»ve been the human admixtures widch hanre nmde it pro- 
duce such deleterious fruita. 
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There is one feature in your conduct and in Ifail of 
most of the Orthodox* ministers of thia country^ whioii 
cannot help striking every one; namely, the extreme 
jealousy you evince lest any of your flock should bo pl^ 
ced in a situation where they may hear doctrines other 
than those which you inculcate,, or shodd undertake t^ 
examine and judge for themselves. Now there is bul 
one rational mode of accounting for this; and that is, by 
supposing that you feel no confidence in the correctnes* 
of the system you profess. You have been told, as thour 
sands have been, before you, that a behef in certain dog^ 
mas is absolutely necessary to your salvation. HencQ» 
you have adopted those dogmas on the authority of otherss 
and you now insist that others shall take them on your au- 
thority, without inquiring into their truthf as such an in- 
quiry might prove fatal to their Orthodoxy. You know 
tiiat reason and revelation present objections to the do(^ 
mas in question, and that your opponents press these obh 
jecttons in a manner which is apt to prove troublesome^ 
hence, you wish tliat your flock should place their faith 
implicitly under your guidance. How disadvantageoui^ 
\y does your conduct, in this respect, contrast with that 
of the despised Unitarian ! He sets at least as great a 
value on tlie peculiar opinions held by him, as you do oft 
those you hold; otherwise, he would not profess a faith 
which subjects him to so much obloquy; and yet he evin- 
ces none of that jealousy which disturbs you. He exam> 
ines, for himself, both sides of the question; and he ex* 
horts every one to do the same. He reads your books* 
he attends your preaching, he suffers his children to at- 
tend; and all this, without shewing any anxiety as to the 
consequences. And w^hence springs all this confidencel 
I can tell you, sir. It is from the fact that his faith is tlie 
result of careful inquiry; and that he feels conscious that it 
is in perfect accordance both with reason and revelation* 
Surely, if Uiutsrianism be that absurd, groundless sys- 
tem which you represent it to be, we should suppose that 
persons, who, from their youth upwards, have been so 
carefully drilled in the doctrines of Orthodoxy, might b« 
occasionaUv suflered U> come into contact with it, with- 
out danger to themselves. 
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On the dictatorial manner in which you all but direct 
Slisg... — to discontinue her school, and on the general 
arrogance of style in winch you indulge in your letter, I 
vhali make but a single observation. You forget, sir, 
Ihat we are your equals, not your subjects; that you have 
fto audiority over us, and what is more, over no one else 
in this community. ¥ou were called here to be the relig- 
ious instmcter of a portion of our fellow-citizens, and to 
lead their devotional exercises in the wocshtp of the sane* 
ttHUT', but fiot to be. the dictator, either in spirkual or tern* 
poral matters, of any one; and every time that you inter- 
jfere with the domestic- or social relations of otheiB, you 
<toramit an encroachment on their rights. In how far o- 
ther men may be willmg to submit to these- encroachments 
is a question to be decided by themselves* — a question in 
which I have not the slightest wish to interfere; but as to 
Oiyself and my ll^ow-Unitarians in this jf^ce, we wish 
to remain freemen, and shall promptly and steadily resist, 
every attemptto bring your usurped power to bear on us. 

And now, sic, as the friend of peace and of ihe social 
veliare of this village, I ask you to let ua Unitanana alone. 
We never have done you any iiarm. We do not inter- 
lere<either withyourt^hurch, or with your school, or with 
«ny ef -^rour arrangements. All we ask is, to be suffered 
in quietness to worship God according to the dictates of 
aur own tsonsciences; without that constant revihaig ^and 
misrepresentation which we have met with, and^those in> 
oessant efforts which are made to exclude us from socie- 
4y. M«iderate that unbounded proseljrting zeal by which 
jon are now incited. Dismiss theopinion so didhonoura- 
^le^to God, and which lies at the roet of all your int<4er- 
«nce, that the salvation of man depends on his bdieving 
certain disputed dogmas. Cease to persecute. Leam 
to become charitable. An^ let the future strife between us 
be* who shall shew himself the most zealous in the cause 
«f Chiistiaoity, by best practising its m'ecepta. JB^ 
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OfJR Preshyterian^s reply to Obef^Un. 

[The following letter has been on hand for a number 
of months, but tlie publksation of it was unavoidably post* 
poncd until this time.] 

WHEN A Presbyterian's replj to my letter on tlic 
Unitaswiism of the first three centuries appeared, my 
time was fully occupied by the duties of my profession. 
Having now some, leisure, I propose to devote a few mo- 
ments to a review of that reply, 

A Presbyterian commences by admitting that Uni- 
tarianism is no new thin^, but existed as early as the days 
of the apostles. For this admission I thank him. He 
tells us, thatf according to Irenseus and Jerome, the 
^ipbstie John wrote his gospel to »rcmove the errors of 
X^erinthus, who, we are given to understand, was a Unita- 
rian. That Cerinthus was a Unitarian I believe; for all 
the Christians of that age were^o. I believe, also, that 
Si John cdntroverted some of the tenets held by Cerin- 
thus; bot, unfortunately for the cause advocated by A 
Presbyterian, the ophiions of Cerinthus, which tlie a- 
postle controverts, have no relation to his Unitarianism. 
Oeiinthus belonged to the sect of the Gnostics. That 
sect held, with respect to-our Saviour, certain erroneous 
opinions; su<5h as, that Jesus and the Christ were two 
distinct beings; that our Saviour had no real human body, 
but merely a body in appearance; and Other similar fanta- 
sies, drawn from the oriental philosophy. These opin- 
ions are Controverted by St John; who condemns istrong- 
\y those who deny Jesus to be the Christ, and that the 
Christ had a proper human body, or, as he expresses it, 
ivas *'come iathe flesh;" but he says not one word in con- 
demnation of their Unitarianism. Now we cannot well 
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have a stronger indirect proc^ than this, that the apostle 
was himselt'a Unitarian. If Christ be the supreme God, 
then tlie opinion of the Gnostics, which ranked him with 
subordinate, dependant beings, would have been ao 
error of vastly more consequence than any which they 
might have held with respect to his body. But while the 
apostle condemns the latter of these opinions strongly, 
he docs not say one word in condemnation of the former; 
hence the inference is irresistible, tliat he did not con- 
sider that opinion to be erroneous. 

A Presbyterian tells us that the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity is explicitly taught in the Scriptures, and is not mere- 
ly a doctrine of inference, as I had stated it to be. Now 
this I beheve to be a perfectly new discovery in theology, 
n thing totally unknown to all parties; and all will feel 
obliged to my opponent if he will point out the place in 
the Scriptures, where this dogma is expHcUly taught. 
For a doctrine to be explicitly taught in the Scrip- 
tures, it is necessary that it should be stated there 
in the very words of the proposition; otherwise it becomes 
a doctrine of inference. Now I find no where in my Bi- 
ble the word Trinity; and neither can I find it said there, 
that in the Godhead there are three persons^ the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost, and that thege three are one 
God, If therefore, the doctrine of the Trinity be taught 
in the Scriptures, it must be thajt we find passages there 
from which this dogma is necessarily inferred^ but this 
would make it merely a doctrine of inference. In this 
case I suspect that my opponent has been rather too has* 
4v in his assertion. 

On the subject of mysteries, using that ierra in the pop- 
ular sense, I had stated, that we never, by drawing in- 
ferences, can arrive at a proposition totally incomprehen- 
sible;-— that if, from certain passages in the Scriptures, it 
appears that the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost are, 
each of them, God, the result is, not a mystery, but a 
very plain proposition, namely, that there are three Gods; 
and that if, from some other passages, we learn that there 
is but one God, stilh\^ have no mystery, but a plain, pa^ 
pable contradiction. Such was my reasoning; to invali- 
date which, A Presbyterian observes as follows: ''But 
pbcrlin, also, is a reasonable ^an^ and ' carmot, tliMV- 
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fbre« believe contradictions. What if a man should say^ 
My body is iniiD» my soul is man, I am therefore two 
raea; et again^-Jilemory is my soul, wiU is my soul, an^ 
mndenkmdmg i» my soifi, tber^ore I have three soul^— 
would he be pronouneed sane? Yet it i^>pears to me hid 
reasoning would be as logical as either of the above spe- 
cimens of Uriitaiian polemics*" 

I shall not remark on the inconsistency of a man's un- 
dertaking to illustrate a thing which is declared to be 
totally incomprehensible. I have long known that, in the 
hands of tlie Orthodox, the doctrine of the Trinity loses all 
its incomprehensibieness, and that they can explain it by 
the hour; and I thank my opponent for the illustrations of 
this dogma, which he has furnished us. But let us look, 
for a moment, at these illustrations. The iirst is drawn 
from the union of the soul and body as constituting a 
man. But the soul is not a man; it is merely a comfxw 
nent fiart of a man; and so is the body. To apply tiiin 
illustration to the doctrine of the Trinity, we must say, — 
tlie Father is not God, but only a component part of God; 
the Son is another component part of God; and the 
Holy Ghost another; and these three component parts 
constitute one God. Is my opponent prepared to say that 
this is the kind of Trinity which he believes in? If not, 
then he must acknowledge tliat his first illustration is un- 
happily chosen. The second is of a totally diflcrent na- 
ture, and leads to entirely difierent results. It is taken 
from the faculties of the soul, memory^ msUI and xmder^ 
. Mtandmg* But we do not say oimemoryy tvill and uruler" 
Uanding that they are sotds^ but that they are ailributes of 
the soul« To apply this illustration, we must suppose 
that the terms, God the Father, God the Son and God 
the Holy Ghost, are- not descriptive of distinct personali- 
ty* but merely of diiferent attributes belonging to the one 
6od, or of different relations which that one God bears 
to us his ereatures. But this is pure Sabellianism; and 
Sabellianism is Unitarianism, under another name; and 
I suspect A Frcsbtteriam is not yet willing to be class- 
ed with Unitarians. 

I would here beg the reader distinctly to understan<lf 
that I have not the slightest intention of attributing to my 
respectable opponent tlie opinions which thus naturally 
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1 want merely to shew what these iAhtstn/daas lead tOw 
My opponent belongs to a school in wineh men faye&ck 
other and the world at large wi& words and phraaee to 
which they atlach no precl<ie meaning. He had re- 
ceived these iiiustrations from some Trinitarian writer, as 
being good and sound illustrations' of the doctrine that 
there are three persons in the Godhead, and yet that these 
three constitute but one Being. He passed th^ oif as 
he had received them; and H\ on being Mialyzed, they do 
not prove to answer ^e end for which they were invented, 
tho blame lies not with him. That Trinitarians do use, 
on the subject of the Trinity, words and phrases to which 
they attach no distinct meaning, is avowed by my oppo- 
nent, in tiie extracts from Saurin, which he has given us. 
AVhich oi* the two acts the most rationaUy-'-^e Trinita- 
rian, who worships God" uader unscripteral names, to 
which no definite meaning is attached, — or the Unitarian, 
who worships God under the name of Father, that name 
which Jesus taught him, and wi^ which such endearing 
s^itiments are connected, — I must leave to the good 
sense of my readers to decide. 

A Press rTKRi4.N tells us that he enters his caveat a* 
gainst the four prefatory positions, with which I had in- 
troduced-my evidence. By this I suppose he moans, that 
he tlenies their correctness. Let us, then, look at tbeana 
again. 

My first prefatory remark was in these words: **'By 
the term God, we, in this age and in this countzy, con-. 
stantly understand the supreme Being. But durmg die 
first three centuries, in heathen countries, where gods 
were numerous, and where almost every emperor on hia 
death became a god, the term God must have had a 
much more loose, indefinite meaning; and hence, when 
we find the title God very freely applied to Christ by the 
Christian writers of that era, it does not foUow that they 
believed him to be the mppeme GodJ^ This proposition, 
which to me appeared to be almostseif-evident» A Pubsbt- 
TERUN has deemed proper to deny; and in chrect oppcv 
sition to it he has asserted, that, ^^By the term Goif, the 
apostolic and early Fathers constantly understood^ as ia 
tiiis ago,, the supreme Being. "-^I shall cite hut a single 
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pas^ige fifom die Fatfiere, in reftttation of this posi- 
tion, and in support of my o%vn. Amobius, as cited in 
i»y ibmicr letter, pag9 5, sajs: ** Christ, a God, spake 
by the order of the principal God." Here Amobius calls 
Christ €rody but at the same time distinguishes him from 
the supreme God, whose messenger he was. As to the 
passage from 1st Hebrews,"* cited by A Presbyterian: 
"Thy throne, O God, is forever," &c. — this ispo for 
from pro^nng the position laid down by him, that I think 
a moment's consideration will shew us that it prm^es ex- 
actly the reverse. . This passage appears first in the 
XI.V. PsaliH, where it is addressed to Solomon; and it i» 
clear that the title God given to him must be taken in its 
subordinate acceptation. When, afterwaids, the writer o{* 
the epistle to ihe Hebrews applies this passage to Christ, 
it is evident that the term God is again used in the smint 
subordinate a(iceptation;* especially as he teils this Gud 
that- he has a God over him, who- has anointed him with 
the oil of gladness above his fellows. 
. My second remark was, that the term fvorshipping 
had, in the early ages, a much less definite meaning thai> 
it now has;, and that the orisinal Greek word, thus trans- 
lated, expresses "the reference or sahtaiion paid by an 
inferior to a superior; leaving the* degree of the homage, 
in each case, to be determined by the known relation 
between the parties." This my opponent denies; but 
the next moment he tells us, that "the term worship, as 
used in Scripture, is always determined in its degree by 
its connexion or object" Now this is exactly what I had 
said. Whether the Jews of our Saviour's day were like- 
ly to mistake that Jesus with whom they conversed fumil- 
iarly, whom they saw subject to hunger, to thirst, to wea- 
riness, to all the wants incident to [human nature — whe- 
ther they were hkely to mistake such a being for the su- 
preme God, I must leave to the good sense of the reader 
to determine. If any one should have any difficulty on 
this head, I beg leave to refer him to Matt. xxi. 11, 
wliero he will see that the multitude believed him to be a 
PropheL My third remark was, that "we must not consid- 
er any proof which we may find of the pre-existerice of 
Christ as evidence of his proper deity;" and that the 
early Fathers believed in the former, though not in the 
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lattor* As usml, my oppon«it demeftfldsy and citea In. 
IX. 6, where, he rays, the Son is called the everlasliDg 
Father. Suppose this to be so; it would not kiraJidate 
the proposition laid down bj me. But, except the asser- 
tion of the Orthodox, we have not a shadow of proof that 
Isaiah here refers to Christ On the-contrary, it is phun, 
from the context, that he speaks of a child which was 
then already bom. For a full consideration ofthis textt 
I beg leave to refer ^e reader to the Unitarian £ssayist 
for May 1831. 

Finally, I had stated that the Ante-Nicene Follieps un- 
derstood by the term* Trinity ^ **the Supreme <7od and 
two other beings perfectly distinct from and subordinate 
to him;" and in proof of this I had referred to Jortin's 
Remarks on Ecclesiastical History. Not only does A 
Presbyterian d^iy this, but he tells- the reader that he 
has examined the passages referred to in Jortin, and that 
, they do not support my assertion. Let me, then, now cite 
a couple of them. Speaking of Manes, Jof tin says that 
he held, "that from the essence of the Father have em- 
anated two person?,, the Son and the Holy Ghost; that 
these two emanations are far superior to all others; that 
they are consubstantial with the Father, but suhordinatt; 
and th(U theij have not absoluteindep^ndeney^ tohieh b^Umgs 
to Him aloneJ*^ Again he says: "He (Manes) held a trin- 
ity and the consubstantiality of persons, but he thought 
them as really distinct as three men. We mnst not hence 
charge him with tritheism, unUss we tootdd inwdve in ik^ 
iame charge many of the most illustnous Fathers^ ncho^ 
were in the same senHment.^* Jortin, Eccl. Hist. II. pp« 
263-5. 

In proof of the prefatory remark now under consider- 
ation, I shall cite but a single authority from the Fathers. 
Origen says: "The Saviour and the Holy Spirit are mora 
excelled by the Father, than he and tlie Holy Spirit ex- 
cel other tilings, &c.; and he, though excelling such and 
such great things (viz. thrones, principalities and powers) 
in essence and office, and power and Godhead,****is by 
no means to be compared with the Father. Orig. Com. 
Vol. II. p. 218. 

It is not my intention to enter here into an. examfnation 
ofthe texts, wliich my opponent cites in support trf'the doc* 
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eoftddeved in the Unitarian Essayist for June; to- whkh. 
I beg leave to refer the reader. I woukl merely observe 
here^ thattf A Pbebbtterian had taken the trouble to 
make himself better acquainted with biblical cnticism^ he 
^would have knewn that several of the texts cited by him 
are» according to the best Trtflt^artan.autfaorities, either 
spurioos, or doubtful readings. Neither is it ray wish 
to examine, ^eparately^ every passage from ihe Fathers' 
which he has brought forward. With respect to these, 
liowever, I wouki make two or three general observations. ' 
The first is, that 1 bekeve I have slvewn that the Fathers 
gaye the title God to Christ, aceording to its subordinate- 
acceptation; and hence, thatthe extracts givenfoy A;Pre8- 
BTTERiAN, do notprove the doctrine in support of which 
they are brought forward. The second is, that many of 
tlie early Fadiers held, that the divine principle which 
animated Christ had formerly. ^ resided in the Father, as 
His Logos or Reason; ^d had been emitted by Hun, 
and converted into a distinct, intelligent agent, immedi- 
ately previous to the creation of the world. Hence, they 
m^ht very well ascribe to Christ conaubstantialiiy with 
the Father^ and eternity of existence, without attributing 
to him an equality with the Father. The third is^ that lit- 
erary forgery was the besetting sin of the early ages a£ 
Chrisliani;fy;(a) thai the woriws of almost all the Fathers 
have been more or less falsified by the menks, through 
whose hands they have come down to us; and henccv 
ihaA it is more from the general contents of ^eir writings^ 
than from single words or paragraphs, that we must judge 
of &eir real sentiments. It is well for us Unitarians, that 
our adversaries have now, fot filleen hundred years, had 
tiie" custody of these works,^ so &at we cannot be accus* 
ed of having mutilated them; but on the contrary, if difi*ei>- 
ent copies of any of them are extant, giving various read- 
ings, the presumption is,, that the reading which favours^ 
our views is the genuine one; because the orthodox tran- 
scriber could have had no inducement to alter them so as 
to make against his own system. To convince the rear 

(a) Beausob. Hist, du Manich. H. 756. Mosh* Cent;. 
Ill, Ft 2* €h» 3^ aud elsewhere* 
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this treed stands as I have given it; and my oj^poncni has 
used another copy, in which it is given with a slight addi- 
tion. The question now is, Which of these copies is 'the 
most correct? The presumption, — ^for the reason already 
adverted tOt namely, that the orthodox monks have had 
the custody and the transcribing of these works, — is cer- 
tainly in favour of the copy used by Le Clerc; and what 
atrengthens this presumption is, that the creed under con- 
sideration is evidently only a gloss or amplification of the 
main articles of the Apostles' Creed; in which latter, the 
title Godi» not given -^ to Christ. As to tlie insinuation 
that Le Clerc is not to be trusted because his orthodoxy 
is doubtful, that was totally unworthy my opponent I 
have met with persons before, who estimated the credibili^ 
ty of writers solely by their faith, and with whom the oi^ 
thodox writer was always entitled to implicit confidence, 
•and the heterodox never to be trusted. This may. do for 
those who' are determined to impose on -themselves or on 
the public, but it is unbecoming a man who is sincerely 
searching for truth. 

In my letter on the Umtarianism of the first three cen- 
tories, I had given a series of creeds tending to shew> the 
gradual transition of the church from simple Unitanan^ 
tsm, as it existed in the days of the apostles, to Trinita- 
nanism, as first found in its present shape at the close of 
the fourth century. The evidence of this transition, as 
furnished by these ereeds, is so conclusive that it cannot 
'lielp striking every one who peruses them with attention. 
My opponent, however, passes by this pofti<;Hi of my 
proof in perfect silence. He only endeavours to find 
some flaw in one of these creeds; seemingly, with the 
•view of drawing off the mind of the reader from the obje<^t 
for which they were -given. This may be the manoeuvre 
i»f a skilful disputant, but Ihadhopedthat A PRfisBTTERiAN 
and myself had a higher aim in writing, — ^that truth, not 
victory, was the object which we were contending for. 

I have now examined A Presbyterian's Reply; and 

I flatter myself that I have shewn that it contains nothing 

^to invalidate the -evidence which I had brought in my 

first letter, to prove that the christian church ^vas Unita- 

^nan, during the first three ce^uries of the christian era. 
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^h% Terror^ oh a Principle of Jflm^al 

•Mciion. 



Among the errors which yet prevail in the christian 
^'orld, there are few which exercise a more injurious in- 
fluence on the cause of piety, virtue and goodness, or» 
in other words, on the cause of Christianity, than the 
practice of making fear, the fear of hell-fire and penal 
sufferings, the principal motive of moral action. As this 
is an evil which prevails to a very considerable extent, at 
this time and in this section of the country, we shall de- 
vote a few moments to the consideration of it. 

If we reflect on the constitution of the human mind, W8 
shall at once perceive, that fear, the fear of punishment 
and penal sufferings, ranks among the lowest of those 
motives which ought to influence our conduct; and that 
whenever this is set before us, as the principal motive to 
stimulate us to action, the effects must always be, in the 
highest degree, injurious and debasing to the moral char- 
acter. To convince ourselves of this truth, we need pn- 
ly look to the slave population of this country. TYhat is 
it that renders the slaves, when considered as a body, so 
very vicious and depraved ? It is, if we mistake not, be- 
cause the main, we may almost say, the only inducement 
to action held out to them is fear, the fear of punishment* 
The more enlightened portions of mankind have become 
60 generally sensible of the debasing influence of such a 
principle of action, that corporal punishments have been 
entirely discarded from the nursery, the seminaries for 
the education of youth, and even from the miUtary estab- 
lishments of the country. A considerable portion of the . 
clergy alone appear not to have participated in the general 
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improvements of the jige. They still cling, with fon3- 
ncss, to the ancient -system of terror; and, to listen to 
them, one would be led to suppose that the main induce- 
ment which religion holds out to us, to lead us to the love 
of God and the performance of our duty, is the fear of 
hell-torments. On the injurious tendency of such a sys- 
tem of teaching we shall now make a few observations. 

We would begin by remarking, that, although the terraa 
hell and liell-Jire occur, in a few instances, in the dis- 
courses of our Saviour, — ^yet we do not find that the 
apostles, in their preaching, ever held out the fear of 
i)enal sufferings, as a principal motive of action. This 
IS so true, that we do not find these terms even mention- 
ed in the book of the Acts, nor in the epistles of John 
and Paul; although these constitute so large a portion of 
the New Testament, (o) But independently of the example 
of the apostles, a moment's reflection will shew us the 
impropriety of using terror as a means of making men 
Christians. What, we ask, is the main point to be ob- 
tained ? It is to make men love G od. When our Sa- 
viour was asked, "'WTiich is the great commandment ia 
the law ?" his answer was : "Thou shalt love the Lord tliy 
God with all thy heart* and with all thy soul and with all 
thy mind." (Mat. xxji. 36, 37.) Here, then, we have 
tiie great point on which every thing else depends. This 
otice attained, every thing else follows, as a matter of 
course; but without this, all efforts to form the clmstian 
character in mani and to render him Conformed to the 
pjiftern which our Saviour has set us, ares. totally una\'ail- 

(a) We are perfectly aware tjiat the word heUis found 
once in the coinmo^ vei:sion of the book oif Acts, name- 
ly, ch* ii., V. 31 ; but in this passage the worfl signifies, sim- 
ply, the place of dqxarted spiritsj or, the grace; not a 
place of punishment. It is, perhaps, to be regretted 
that the Enghsh translators did not preserve, in their 
version, the same * distinction with respect to these 
terms which is found in the sacred originals; since, 
by rendering all these by the term helly by which, at 
tlie present day, is always understood a place of pun- 
ishment, the common reader is subject to be led into er- 
,ror. 
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in^. Now it must be evident to eveiy reflecting mind, 
that terror never can beget love, and that the object of our 
dread can never be the object of our aficctions; and 
hence, that the representations, which we so often hear 
from the pulpit, respecting an angry God and the dread- 
ful . sufferings of hell, are not calculated to make men 
Christians, in the true sense of that term, but« en tho 
contrary, must necessarily have an injurious effect on the 
heart and the understanding of the audience. 

We do not deny that this '^preaching of the' terrors of 
the law," as it is technically termed, may sometimes be 
instrumental in restraining persons from the commission 
of gross, flagrant acts of immorality. When a sinner is 
completely fnghtened, he will naturally subject his con- 
duct to some restraint. We are also sensible that this 
system will lead to a certain outward shew of decorum in 
conduct, and to a regularity in the observance of the out- 
ward rites and ceremonies of religion. This is the nt^ 
cessary consequence of that state of subjection to tiieir 
clericsd directors, to which fear and terror reduce tlie 
minds of those who become affected by this kind of 
preacliing. But all tlus is not Christianity. It is not the 
fruit of the spirit of Christ, but of terror; and ten'or leaves 
the heart, that primary source of all our virtues and all 
our vices, not only unimproved, but, if we mistake not, 
made worse. It leads man to look upon his God, not aa 
on a beneficent father and friend, — but, as on an enemy, 
possessing almighty power, and who will render him mis- 
erable, during the countless ages of eternity. Surely, 
the person who thinks thus of God cannot possibly lovo 
Him. (6) We may ti-emblc with fear before a being of re- 
sistless power; but it is only when this power is accom- 

(6) We have here, if we mistake not, the cause why 
men cling, with such fond delusion, to the popular doc- . 
trine of the atonement, — that doctnne of imputed guilt 
and imputed righteousness, — which presents them with a 
being who is to stand between them and the anger of 
their God. Unhappy men ! As if we could find any ono 
more compassionate than our Creator; or rely for pardon 
on any thing, with more coQfidence tlian on a father's 
lovcl 
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panied with justice and beneficence, that it becomes the 
object of our affection. 

If, therefore, we ^ish to render men religious, or, what 
19 tlie same thing, to lead them up to the love of God, 
we must represent the Deity to them as Jesus has re- 
vealed Him to us; namely, as a benevolent and kind Fa- 
ther, always watching over onr welfare, and ever ready 
to forgive us our trespasses, whenever we, his sinful 
children, return to Him. It is such representations of 
God, and such only, that can render the thought of Him 
pleasing to our minds, and make us dwell on it with sat- 
isfaction. 

We would wish to impress this truth particularly on 
the minds of such of our readers as have the happiness of 
being parents. To such we would gay: As you value 
the lasting welfare of your offspring, oh ! do keep tiieir 
minds uncontaminated by those degrading ideas of the 
supreme Being, which they would inevitably imbibe from 
the popular catechisms of the day. Teach them to know 
God as the best of Beings, the kindest of Benefactors, a 
Father, who supplies all their wants, and who watches 
over their welfare with more than a parent's love. Teach 
them to consider every enjojTnent they have as the gift 
of His bounty, and to I!y to Him in all their troubles. By 
these means the love of God will be early and deeply im- 
planted in their minds, and every day will improve and 
strengthen their religious character. Make them ac- 
quainted with the precepts of the Saviour, as contaming 
the only safe guide to present and future happiness; and 
pet his spotless example constantly before them, for their 
imitation, in their journey through life. To a person thus 
educated, the idea of a God who is ever with liim, who 
watches over his welfare and observes every action of 
his, would be a source of the purest and most lasting hap- 
piness. Instead of servilely trembling before his Maker, 
ne would look up to Him with childlike confidence in His 
love. In imitation of his blessed Saviour, he would 
deem it his "meat and drink" to do the will of his Father 
which is in Heaven. He woiild ser\e that Father, not 
to escape the torments of hell, not because that Father 
has- much to bestow, but, from afi^ection. The con- 
stant purpose of his life would be, to assimilate his con- 
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duct to that of the Being who is thus all in a!l to him, and 
whose image has been stamped on his heart. He would 
be just, because his Father in heaven is just: merciful, 
because his Father is merciful. He would love mankiiKl 
because they are his brethren, the childien of a common 
Father, and all called to the enjoyment of a common in- 
heritance. When, in his journey through life;, he meets 
with prosperity, he will rejoice, and recognise a Father's 
bounty in the flowers which are thus strewed on his path. 
When he meets with adversity and losses, he will not re- 
pine. He knows that it is his Father who crdera 
his lot, and feels confident that not one single drop ci bit- 
ter will be infused into the cup of life, more than is neces- 
sary to render it in the highest dcgiee medicinal and sal- 
utary. And when death approaches, whether it b^ 
earlier or later, he v. ill not stand trembling on ll.e 
borders of the grave, like those who have no hope, or 
whose tiiist is in schemes of human invention. His 
trust is in his Father's love, and that will not fail him in 
tlie hour of trial. Death is to him an angel, sent by his 
Father to translate him from one apartment of His va^t 
dwelling to another, where, again, a Father's love will fol- 
low him, and a Father's care watch over his well-being; 
and he feels that, while infolded in these, he must be 
safe, wherever he may be. Such is, such must be, the 
fruits of the religion of Jesus, when it is received into 
the soul in its pristine purity and simplicity, and adopted 
as the uniform principle of life and conduct. 

But it will perhaps be asked. If the mode of preaching 
animadverted upon be so pernicious as has been stated, 
how happens it that it should continue to be so common? 
For this there are many reasons; of which we shall only 
mention a few of the more obvious ones. The firr^t is, 
the erroneous ideas which exist with respect to the char- 
acter of the Deity. Men have learned from their cate- 
chisms to believe in a severe, unrelenting God; and they 
preach Him such as they see Him, themselves, in their 
own imagination. — A second cause is custom. It woa 
thus that the gospel was preached in former days, and 
therefore it must be preached so now. — A tliird and far 
more influential cause is, that this kind of preaching is 
pleasing to the multitude, and draws crowded audiences. 
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The love of excitement appears to be natural to man; 
and hence, the multitude will always flock in the greatest 
numbers, wherever the threatenings denounced against 
them are the most violent. Do not let it be said &at 
people do not love to be disagreeably affected. We have 
only to go to the scene of a public execution^ to convince 
ourselves, that the multitude, rather than miss being ex- 
cited, win seek for it in any speclaclet however horrible 
it may be; and besides, w^e are strongly inclined to be* 
keve that many love this kind of preaching, because it 
serves as an opiate to their accusing consciences* They 
mistake this natural excitement for a supernatural operar 
tioa of God's spirit upon tlieir hearts; they flatter ^m- 
selves that they cannot be hardened sinners, because 
then ihey would not be thus aflected by the preaching; 
and, by a fatal self-delusion, they mistake the love of ex* 
citement for the love of religion. 

But that, which, more than any thing else, leads ta 
this kind of preaching, is the facility with which it ena- 
bles the minister to operate powerfully on the conununity, 
and to produce a mai'ked effect. The servant of Jesus, 
who preaches the gospel in its native simplicity^ cannot 
and does not expect to produce any of those sudden mor- 
al convulsions in the community,, which arc so common 
ut the present day. His teachings, like the dews of 
Heaven, operate in silence. Gradually^ noiselessly and 
by almost imperceptible steps, the sinner is weaned from 
his sinful courses and propensities, and induced to re- 
turn to his Father, from whom he had wandered. And 
when, at length, the alteration which has taken place in 
his religious character becomes visible to the world, tbo 
conversion of such a one is attributed to God, to Christ* 
to religion; and not to the humble man of God, who has 
been the instrument of it. But with oar modem Tcww*- 
ists the case is altogether diflerent. These set out with 
the full deteniiination to produce an excitement, in which 
they shall be the principal and conspicuous actors; anil 
then they make every arrangement of time and place and 
circumstances y ta render sueh excitement as strong and 
lasting as possible. It is true, these exeitements are at- 
tributed to the spirit of God; but we can hardly prevail 
on ourselves to tliiuk that this can be believed by any oiie> 
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who pays tho sfightest attention to what is going oa 
around him. Surely, if this were the work of the Almigh- 
ty, there would be no need of so much human agency 
and contrivance. It would not be lequisite that,, in eve* 
ry case, the exterior arrangements should be precisely 
the same; and above all, it would not be necessary to 
send to ih^ nuuter-spirita in this excitement, for advice 
how to work the machinery so as to produce the greatest 
possible effect That these excitements are not practu 
tally attributed by the public to divine, but to human agen- 
cy, is perfectly evident from the language we hear every 
where around us, even from those who are actors in theso 
scenes. They speak oi getting up a revival; and mako 
arrang-exnents for it, in the same way as if the business 
were to organize an association for any civil or charitable 
purpose; and it is to the minister, and not to God, thajt 
credit is given for tlie effects produced. 

We have already shewn the pernicious effects which 
this system of terror produces on the religious state of 
the community. We shall only mention one other of ita 
had effects; and that is, that it reduces men to the most 
abject state of slavery under the clergy. When a per- 
son, by horrible representations of the wrath of God and 
of the severity of hell-torments, has been suitably wrought 
upon, and been reduced to a state of despair, — ^dien, the 
minister, as one who is the mediator between God and 
man, and who holds the keys of heaven and hell, steps 
forward, and offers hope to the affirighted man, provided 
he will surrender himself to his guidance. From this 
moment, he, who was once a freeman, is reduced to the 
most abject vassalage; and hencefcurth, he must only be* 
lieve, think and act as his ghostly director may point out* 
Let it not be said that this picture is overdrawn and too 
strongly coloured. Those who doubt its correctness 
have only to look around, and they will see that all those 
^'ho have been the subjects of this excitement, and those 
who have been in any way connected with it, all act a» 
one body, in perfect unison; and this,, not only in matters 
pertaining to their chnrch or society, bat even in matters 
which, apparently, have not the slightest connexion witk 
the reKgious establishments of the community. We 
should like to hear any one attempt to account for this 
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perfect uniformity of action, in a body composed of ma- 
terials which, before, were so discordant. To us it is 
plain that it is the result of a regular organization, by which 
the ^i\\ of one has become the governing principle of all 
the rest. 

Before we close, we would say a word on another 
abuse made of this frightening system; which, though not 
more pernicious, is certainly yet more absurd, than the 
one we have been considering. We refer to the habit of 
introducing it into the discussion of disputed doctrines. — 
We are acquainted with ministers who, when they arc 
about endeavouring to prove the truth of any controverted 
points, begin by uttering, with an assumed solemnity of 
manner, the most awful denunciations against those who, 
on these points, shall arrive at a conclusion different 
from what they have adopted. Now tliis appears to us 
to be equally insulting to the understanding of the audi- 
ence and to the cause of religion. It looks as if the min- 
ister either does not dare to trust to the unbiassed judg- 
ment of his hearers, and hence deems it necessary to 
frighten them into a conformity of opinion with himself, 
or that he has some latent suspicions as to the soundness 
of the doctrines he ia advancing. The investigation of 
religious truth, like the investigation of any other kind of 
truth, requires a calm state of mind; and nothing can be 
more irrational than to begin by frightening the hearers, 
in order to qualify them for a due examination of the evi- 
dence. We have sometimes known lawyers, w^hen they 
had to defend a bad cause, resort to such tricks; but sure- 
ly, genuine Christianity does not stand in need of such ex- 
pedients, whatever those systems of human invention 
may do, which often assume that name. 
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•Stn Extract jfrom a Journal hepU during a Tour througk 
the State of JSTtwYorky in 1826, hy mmy Ware, Jwu 

Having put up my horse, and. washed myself 

from the dust, and eaten my bread and milk, I turned 
over the papers which were-Iying on the table, and found 
amongst them the New- York Christian Inquirer. * So,*^ 
said I, * you have a little heresy even here.' * Aye,' re^* 
plied the landlord, ' and not a little.' I was sorry that we' 
were prevented from pursuing the conversation, as na 
opportunity occurred of renewing it. I had heard that a 
formal attempt was just beginning to be made, to produce, 
in this village, the same violent religious action which had 
been created in other places. I knew that the great lead- 
er in these excitements had just come hither for this 
avowed purpose. I should have been glad to have leain^ 
ed what was the state of the public mind respecting iL 
But this I could not do, in the short time which I could 
spend here. I was glad, however, of the opportunity ta. 
attend a prayer-meeting in the evening, from which I 
might gather some notion of the method of proceedings 
and tlie mode by which so great convulsions were bi ought, 
about. 

This prayer-meeting was held in the vestry of th© 
Presbyterian meeting-house, which was well filled with, 
persons of both sexes, sitting apart from each other. 
The meeting was opened with a hymn. Then arose Mr 
F., the person whom I have mentioned, and made a few, 
remarks on the right method of to iducting these meet- 
ings. He kept his eye. much fixed on the ceiling, while 
he spoke; and uttered himself in a plain and forcible, but 
rather disjointed manner. "What most surprised me» in a 
man of his celebrity, was, the apparent irreverence of his 
manner, and the singularity of some of his directions* 
For instance, he said that those who prayed on such oc- 
casions ought tQ be careful not to dwell on the af/i**- 
huies of God-^for it tended (o ht down the tone of feeling* 
Many of his other remarks were judicious; especially in 
regard to the length of the prayers. But this last direc- 
tion was not observed, wliile the first was. The per- 
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formers omitted all notice of the divine attributes, and 
made their prayers yery long. 

When*he had done speaking, three persons were call- 
ed upon by name to pray in succession. They prayed 
so exactly alike, that it is not necessary to speak of them 
separately. They began in a yery low and drawling tone, 
but soon became .loud and vehement — speaking^ with all 
the power of lungs they could master, and using the most 
violent gesticulations. In that small room it was as 
much as the ears could bear; and by the noise alone, 
persons of delicate nerves must have been aifected and 
agitated. The matter of the prayers consisted principally 
(^exclamations, and alarming denunciations of the wick- 
edness of the village and of. the sinners that were present. 
One of the speakers was, for some time, occiapied in de- 
aouncing the elders of the church for not favoring these 
violent efforts; saying, amongst other things, in a very 
familiar, colloq^uial tone, "O Lord, don't send 'em right 
down to hell for this.*' This familiarity in addressing the 
supreme Being was carried so far, as to be perfectly 
shocking. I would record several examples, which, to 
my ear, were little short of blasphemy, if it were not bet- 
ibr to forget them. But I cannot forget the whole im- 

Eession of the evening. It was one of unmixed horror, 
oud, violent, deolamatory denunciations, accents of 
ivrath and terror, without one word of compassion or 
tenderness for the sinners they were praying for — only 
the slightest mention of God*s mercy, and the most ter-. 
rific description of his vengeance. The only object 
seemed to be, to produce a great effect — to frighten and 
agitate — and I could not help asking myself^ Is this after 
the example of our blessed Lord l Is it thus tliat our. 

f" eat High Priest intercedes for sinners 1 Is this after 
e pattern of our Lord's prayer ? Are these' men really 
|/raying to God, or are they making orations to men? 
Ah, thought I, if Jesus were here personally with them, 
ihey would not pray thus. It is more like calling down 
fhne from heaven, than like his prayer for his murderers. 
". When these prayers had ceased, Mr P. again rose. 
He addressed the sinners- — askfed them if they knew that 
these sdints had been praying for them — drew a istrong 
picture of thoir criminality, and assured them that the/ 
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-would go right down i6 hell if they were unaffected by 
this scene. In this tone of loud threatening, he continu- 
ed to speak for'some time. The address, just like the 
prayerd, was pitiless, denunciatory, harsh, with not tho 
slightest appeal to any principle in man, but his fear, nor 
to any attribute in God, but his vengeance. Another 
minister followed in the same strain, and closed wiA 
prayer in a similar style. Then four meetings were ap- 
pointed for the next day, and the assembly broke up. 

I must not neglect to record, that throughout his re^ 
marks, Mr F. addressed himself wholly to the side of 
the room on which the females were seated — as if they 
were the only sinners in the congregation; also, that 
while the other preacher was speaking, he was groaning 
aloud, and holding his head between his hands, and 
writhing his body, as if in great agony of spirit, which 
aided, of course, in producing an effect upon the specta* 
tors. I confess that even I myself could not help feeling 
the effect of such an exhibition. 

T^Tien I withdrew, I had much reflection on the sub- 
ject. I had seen a display of zeal, which seemed wholly 
at war with the meek and quiet spirit of Jesus Christ. I 
could not, by any effort, fancy to myself either him or 
the apostles conducting such a scene. In spite of my* 
self, and may God forgive me if I judged uncharitably, 
it did appear to me too much like human policy and calcu* 
lating art. I could not understand hpw the seiTants of 
the benevolent Jesus could think to win souls to him, 
without one word of invitation or pity; how they could 
think to deliver his message, without one accent of kind* 
ness, one tone of compassion, one entreaty of love; how 
they could be content to hurl around them the terrors of 
Sinai and the flames of hell, and say nothing of the grace 
and love of God in the gospel. If their only object was 
to create a great stir, they were right; but if fairly to re- 
present their Master, were they not wrong? ' Yet I will 
not judge them. I will only rejoice, that I have been 
led to hold more cheerful and grateful views of the minis- 
ter's duty, and the mode of bringing souls to Christ. I 
will rejoice, too, in the belie£i that such a mode of opera- 
tion as I had the pain of witnessing, would not be adopt- 
ed nor tolerated in the part of tiie country in wliicb it ia 
my happiness to dwell. 
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Death and Sleep. 
Fram tke GMrmaa of F. A. Kroamacber* 

The Angel of Sleep and the Angel of Death were jour- 
neying arm in arm on the earth. Evening drew on. 
They seated themselves on a hill not far from the habita- 
tions of men. A solemn silence reigned around, and 
the evening bell in the distant village ceased to be heard. 

Tranquil and silent as it is their nature to be, these two 
benefactors of mortals sat in fraternal embrace, and night 
already approached. 

The Angel of Sleep then rose from his mossy seat, 
and strewed with delicate hand the invisible germs of 
clumber. * The evening breezes wailed them to the peace- 
ful habitations of the weary husbandmen. Sweet slum- 
bers now fell upon the inmates of the rustic dwellings, 
from the aged, whose tottering steps are supported by a 
staff, to the infant in the cradle. The sick forgot their 
pains, the afflicted their sorrows, and poverty its cares. 
All eyes were closed. 

Having performed his task, the kindly Angel of Sleep 
resumed his seat beside his graver brother. When the 
morning dawn awakes, cried he with joyous innocence, 
then will men praise me as their friend and benefactor ! 
how delightful to do good secretly and unseen ! How 
happy are we invisible ministers of the Most High ! How 
pleasing the silent duty which we are charged to per- 
form! 

Thus spake the benevolent Angel of Sleep. 

The Angel of Death surveyed him with silent melan- 
choly; and tears, such as immortals weep, started into 
his large, dark eyes. Ah ! said be, why am I not destin* 
ed, like thee, to receive the tribute of jo3dful gratitude 7 
Mortals regard me as their enemy and the destroyer of 
their pleasures. 

O my brother, replied the Angel of Sleep, will not the 
good, when they awake, acknowledge and thankfully 
bless thee as their friend and benefactor ? Are not we 
brothers, and servants of one Father? 

He spoke, and the eyes of the Angel of Death glisten* 
ed, and the brother spirits clasped each other in a tender 
embracQ. 
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On the Use ef Creeds. 



It is a singular fact tn the liistoiy of Christianity, that 
creeds should liave been regarded with almost universal 
complacency. A lustof dominion amongst religious sec- 
tarasts gave bir^ to them at fkst, and an impatience of 
inquhry amongst the mass of mcBi an indolent acquies- 
cence in things as they are, a love of an outward and 
visible union, and finally, a miserable vanity that cannot 
endure iStaX another should di^r ^m us, because in do- 
ing so there is an apparent assumption of superior sound- 
ness of judgement, have continued them. Their use is 
so habituaL, ^ey are so much things of course, that there 
seems hardly a question whether they are salutary or in- 
jutioas. Tlieve aie zealous endeavours to overturn par- 
ticular cseeds, birt it is only lo set up others in their pla- 
ces. There are controversies without number respecting 
particular doctrines; but the propriety of the principle 
of using creeds, that give a kind of imperishability to' er- 
rors once admitted kito the chiistian church, remains 
unquestioned. But in my iqiprehension this is the most 
importaixt question of alL Creeds are in peligion what 
the principle of despotism is in civil government; and 
while the doing away of a tingle error in religious belief 
is desirable, it is comparatively as unimportant as is the 
removal of a single abuse in a despotic government, 
while the [»inciple of despotism, the source of constant 
and permanent abuse, is lefl untouched. Indeed, of all 
the abuses with which Christianity has been loaded, I 
know none so pregnant with evil as the use of creeds. 
I know none that has so blinded and blighted the mind. 
They peipetuate error, they render even truth powerless^ 
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tlicy make ages ofcomparatiga U^t the slaves of the pre- 
judices, the passions and the superstitions of preceding 
ages of mental darkness* Tbej^ratice of these remarks 
I shall endeavour to make apparent in the progress of this 
discourse. And here I would say that my remarks are 
directed against no p^rticalar human creed} but against aH 
human creeds. I speak against the principle — the prin- 
■ciple that any church or body of men has a right to adopt 
them, as a standard of faitli, instead of a simple assent 
to tlie scriptures tliemselves. Were one framed which 
contained nothing but the truths of Christianity unalloyed 
with the least error, the objections against its .use would 
to my mind be perfectly iasurmountabie^ 

By a creed I understand a list, made out by some iBao 
or body of men, of what are su[^osed to be the leading 
doctrines of Christianity-; and the use of them to which I 
object is, the making of an assent to the propositions 
which they contain, instead of an assent to the scriptures^ 
as they were left by their inspired wters, a requisite for 
admission to the privileges of any christian churefa. 

And the first and a sufHcient objection to their use is» 
that they eo'e imscriptural. All tiiat the ftcriutures . war« 
rant a church to require of one., who seeks. admisaiogi in- 
to its pale is, simply^ an expression of a beUef in the di* 
vine authority of Christianity, . and of a wish to be.adaut- 
ted. This is all tlie creed that the apostles ever require 
^o be embraced by those who .^eek admission into the 
christian church* They give no biat tfaftt any other is 
needed. They used no other themselves, Theyihuned 
none for future generations; and they^gave to no individ* 
ual or class of men authority to frame any. Yet these 
men were the inspired teachers.nf Christianity; znen who 
assuredly knew, if any kno^ what belief shoi]dd be 
adopted by a man before.Jhe.is.ftdnutted into the circle of 
christian fellowship* 

The use of all ereeds-of human framing is to be reject- 
od, then, because, th^re is.no warrant for their use in the 
scriptures, and bei^use we find in the scriptures all that is 
required of one before admission to the privileges of the 
christian churc^h- 

Again, we reject the use of careeds, because* even 
l&ough they should be 4 true expression of the leading 
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contain bo doctrine but what is found in the scripturest 
we have no need of them; if they require us to believe 
what the scriptures do not, we have great reason to bo 
^ree from iiiem. Of what possible use, under any circum- 
Mcmces, is a creed? Does it teach anything new? 
Does it teach the doctrines of Christianity in a bett^ 
mode than they havd been taught by its divinely instruc- 
fed aotborl la it Hkeiy that there will be such an imr 
proV^meat upon his words, that it will be useful to make 
asaottt^lo a creed, the requimte of admission into a chri^* 
liaa cimrehv iast^d of assent to the words of Christ and 
his apestke, as found in the New Testament? 

But it may be said^vand it is always implied in the use 
of a creed, that there are essential doctrines of Christian* 
i/ty^ that are not taught in the New Testament with 8ufE*> 
•wot clearness to be generally understood. Setting 
mamdkr iiw alran^e inconsist^neyinvolved in the supposition 
&«t there vote retteakd doctrines, essential to man's safe- 
ty and delivered by a divine teacher,, that are so enigmat«> 
ieaUy, taught that all may, and many must, misunderstand 
limn,— I would a^k, supposing tiaie were the case, of 
«tiat'tt$e, even th^if would be a creed? Are the fra^ 
mers of them endowed with any peculiar power, any p^ 
eoliatr iitispiration, to understiu>d what is dark and doubt- 
Ail ? Are they clothed with authority from on high to ii>- 
terpretl^ and to- say, ^ *^ Thus far shall belief come and no 
tts^kmi" ? Suppose that doctrines, which it is fatal to 
disbelieve, are stated so blkidly that it is difficult to undei** 
fltaiid what l9xey arei-rsuppose that the scriptures were 
lime ob0cure,«**-win a* Iniffian creed or ten thousand hiK 
nan creeds inake them |»lakier ? 

TiN» far I have srpeken Only of their uselessness; — I 
IriiaA BOW'Speak^of the^nloettsequeiices that result from 
their Ui:e4 

1* The tendency always is to raise their authority 
aiMwe ikai of the scriptures, as the standard of faith* 
Not the seriptures,^ but die creed, is put into the handa 
ofohttdreii, from which to learn* what to believe. Cate- 
chisms and formulas of faith are instilled into the memo- 
ry, and the child is tauglit that it must beheve what they 
contain, ilis belief is fonned by a creed;— his preju* 
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dices, his partiaHtiefl, hifl &i&, are Bioulded^ not en the 
scriptures, but, on a creed. The creed beeomes au^ 
thoritative in matters of faith; andr in after life, if a 
doubt posses through the mind, it jars it with a Judder 
and horror. In his remotest childhood, when the feel- 
ings are most tender and susceptible oi ii^uence, a hu^ 
manly devised creed is inweren into the veiy texture of 
the mind, as being the essence of divine tnilli» It is 
hardly possible dint ooe Uius educated should ever make 
the scriptures his real lule of faith. The creed wffl be 
what is to be believed; and the Bible be degraded inio a 
mere reference book, to be used In proving and iiifistei^ 
ting it. Instead of searching the scriptures, to see what 
they teach, he takes a creed for his guide, -before he is 
old enough to think for himself, and searches the scrip* 
tures to see how for they will prove it That das ia true, 
in the strictest sense of the words, ia evid^Dt from the 
fact that multitudes regard a belief in the divine aothority 
of the scriptures as a slight &ingt ^ntil there be supeiw 
added to this a profession of belief in some creed. Nay, 
the scriptures may he received as the supreme rale of 
faith and practice, and a man he branded with fl)e name 
of unbeliever, unless- he assent to some popular formoia 
of faith. 

Creeds are lo be rejected, then, because ^tendency 
is to exalt them above the Bible, m all leal autiierity, as 
a standard of religions foidi. 

2. The tendency of creeds is to draw c^ attention 
from what is important in Christianity to what is unimpoqr* 
tant even if it be true. In past times, creeds have be^i 
the ofispring of sectarian divtsiomi and have, comequenl* 
ly, mainly concerned themselves about sectarian diffn^* 
ences. It is net the broad, plain, sunligirt tniliM of 
Christianity, but points ^hidi sepamte one eiect from all 
others,— points which it is constantly called on to defimd, 
and in favor of which passion and prejudice are, conse- 
quently, enlisted most strongly,-^wlii<^ have univefsally 
stood out, and probably-always will stand out, most prom- 
inently in its creed. Yet tiie very douhtfidnese with 
which these points were revealed, if revealed at all, 
shows that they were not deemed the important trudis of 
-religion by the divine teacher of Christianity.* 
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3. The use of creeds operates as a temptation and a 
premium to the neglect of religious truth, and to hypoc* 
risy. 

If men think for themselves, so long as there are dilSer- 
ences in mind, education, situation and in former associa^ 
tions, there will be differences of opinion on all subjects 
that do not admit of demonstration. 

And now, present to different men a series of proposi- 
tions on subjects of the most abstruse and complicated 
nature, and say, by your actions, that dissent shall be 
visited by distrust and reproach; and in proportion as they 
dread your anathemas', or f^&r exclusion'from the sympa- 
thies of their kind, such will be the reward you offer 
them for stifling their own conrvictions and yielding their 
assent to what you lay before them, whether they believe 
or not. The timid ^and the yielding are deterred by tlie 
dread of obloquy from ^exdmining what is proposed for 
their acceptance f knowing that there is always a possi- 
bility of' its being erroneous, and that the perception of 
its errors would compel their dissent.'' On such a one a 
creed operates as a 'reward for the neglect of religious 
truth. The dishonest man nssents, though* he does not 
believe, rather than encounter the consequences of dis- 
sent; and here the creed operates as a reward for hypoc- 
risy. On him alone who disbelieves, and honestly avows 
that disbelief, the weight of odium and censure falls. — 
So far as it relates to thoseiPrho disbelieve the formula of 
faith, — it rewards men for being imprincipled, and makes 
the honest alone suffer. ' And as to those who believe it 
— it is always exerting an influence in the same way, to 
deter them from questioning or inquiring into its truth. 

These, then, are the necessary and invariable evils df 
the use of creeds. They are a snare to the consciences 
of the most honest — an inducement to insincerity, men- 
tal-reservation, the neglect of religions' truth, and even 
to the grossest hypocrisy. 

4. As it respects the most authoritative creeds, which 
have had the widest sway, and have mainly determined 
the form which those used innarrower circles have receiv- 
ed, — the way in which they have been framed has been 
such as not only to render them peculiarly liable to be 
filled with error, but such as to render it probable that 
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fhej by no means contain a true expression of the real 
opinions even of those who fonned and sanctioned them. 
In most cases they have been framed or approved by 
councils, made vap of men collected from different quar- 
ters, with various passions, prejudices, purposes and 
opinions,-— agreeing in some things, disagreeing in many, 
and uniting, finally, in order diat, acting in a mass, they 
might have more power over the world, and especially 
more power to crush those who differed more from adl 
than they themselves from each other. Then follows the 
k>ng scene of violent and bitter debate, the pitiful ma- 
noeuvrings of the different parties to overreach each oth- 
er, and finally, the setting up of truth to vote, and de- 
termining it by majorities, in which folly balances wis- 
dom, and the selfish end is as clamorous as the love of 
truth. The unfitness of such a mode of determining 
truth is at once apparent. In its decision the ignorant 
and unyielding bigot has as much influence as the * wise, 
the calm and the good. Nay, piohMy more; for, from 
their very insensibility and immobility of mind, they 
are likely to remain unchanged; while the mild, the con- 
ciliating, the. lovers of peace, will be the ones who yield, 
worn out with the exhaustion and disgust that such scenes 
produce upon them. The creed that is the result of these 
proceedings — a thing of compromise and manoeuvring 
— a tiling which it is probable that hardly an individual 
admits in every particular, and which the majority finally 
receive because it is the best they can agree upon, — ^goes 
forth to the world under the authority of their names, as 
the abstract of perfect and divine truth ! 

A council of those interested may be useful in deter- 
mining what course of action it is best to pursue, under 
any given circumstances, where conflicting interests are 
involved. But it is one thing to decide on what is expe- 
dient in action, and another and entirely differ^t, to de- 
cide what is abstractly true. The interests and the fears 
that would perhaps promote a judicious decision iit one 
case, would be the elements that would make it^. in the 
latter case, a mass of errors. 

And all the errors which a creed contains it perpe* 
tuates. Every year, by adding to its age, adds to its 
samctity. Time, that enlarges tlie limits of its authority^ 
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inakes individiials more feorfui of queetioDiug tbe infdli^ 
bility of what is so generally received. The religious 
errors of the dark ages are perpetuated m the creeds and 
institutions and habits of. thinking to whicb they gave 
birthy. in the same way as their political errors are perpet» 
uated in the laws and civil institutions formed on them. 
Hardened as they are in the cement of time and of the 
institutions of society connected with them» it is hardly 
f^assible to change either.. We suffer from both; but 
ivith ^& wide difference, . so far as regards the. light in 
which we should view the evils that follow the ignorance 
of former times ,-r^in one case we suffer necessarily, in 
the other needlessly. Civil laws were always necessaryt. 
but the use of human creeds was never so. 

It is a singular fact in the history of man, that, whilst 
improvement in almost every thing else from the errors 
of the dark ages has advanced, pace -by pace, . with tho^ 
progress of knowledge, the two tilings most essential to 
the. well-being of man, leligious truth and civil govern* 
inent, have to wait far behind. 

5. Creeds produce spiritual t3nranny, and furnish the 
medium through which it acts, and without which' it coijdd 
not exist* 

To show this in the full extent of ifcs baneful influence^. 
— to show the influence of the principle that there are 
men who have a right to impose a formulary of faith on 
odiers, — ^I might take you across the seas, to lands where 
a national creed is supported by the arm of the law; 
I might trace this principle downward from the first as-*^ 
sumptions of the papal throne,., and orer almost every 
kmd of Europe^ In former times the faith of men was 
bent to the established creed by the stem arguments of 
the prison^ torture and fire; in modem times, by civil 
disabilities of the most annoying kind. And as a natu<* 
ral consequence, amongst the mass there has been a ser<* 
vile prostration of mind,, so far as religious faith is coup 
cemed. The more cultivated have disregarded a subject 
to which were attached such penalties for thinking. And 
those who have been interested in such inquiries have 
shrunk loathingly from the exasperating touch of power» 
and from all that attempted to enforce. 
And even in our own land of chris^an liberty, aland 
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where the go^mment is of ncsect, is not the same t^ 
namy seent Go into a small oommunitj, where a aiiH 
gle creed, it matters little what, is generally received; 
and is it never the case that,'4f one should dissent from it 
who was connected with-^the church, the mass would 
band themselves against the individual to overwhelm 
him ? are not efforts made * to deter him from dissent by 
fear of excommunication, -exclusion and denunciation — 
things unwillingly encountered by all who are not divor* 
ced from the sympathies of human nature 1 in short, as 
far as it can be done, is he not barred and banned froin 
the privilege of tHinkii^, and this, by appealing to his 
fears T If this^ever be the case, then is the same princi- 
ple that formerly dragged men to the prison or the stake, 
to prevent men from thinking for themselves, still found 
in this land, and in force to prevent men from thinking* 
This principle is tlie attempting to compel men to adhere 
to a creed, by appeals to their fears or their dread of suf- 
fering. It ^matters not what the suffering is, whether 
bodily or mental, the principle is the same. The only 
difference is, that^the htirsh and gross penalties of a bar- 
baric age have grown obsolete and given place to the 
milder ones of civilization. 

6. The tendency of creeds, -even if they contain no- 
thing but truths is to render truth powerless^ 

Truth embraced, because it is perceived to be truth, im- 
proves and invigorates the understanding. It becomes a 
new guide or a powerful motive in action. But truth re- 
ceived on authority, without its evidence, without the 
perception of its truth, is barren. It is weakly and irres- 
olutely embraced. Indeed, to me it is not truth, but a 
mere meaningless propositt<>n learned by rote. It is 
destitute of all the beneficial influences that truth ou^t 
to exert It floats on the surface of the mind, separate* 
alone, an unmeaning sound; it does not enter into the 
mind and form a part of it,' and become a new- element 
of life and strength. 

Now it is the tendency of the mode in which creeds 
are employed to cause the truths they contain to be re- 
ceived on trust, on the dictate of authority, without their 
evidence, and without any real perception or conviction of 
their truth. They are received into the memory — ^not 
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into tile mKl^rstancBng. And thus truth itsdf is inad& 
impotent and lifeless by the use of creeds. 

B«t there are reasons given for the use of creeds, anid 
I shedl biiefly mention theno. ' 

1. It is said that creeds are necessary to preserve 
truth; that, without them, men would run headlong into 
nunit>erless errors. 

To this it is sufficient to say that there are now, perhapji^ 
hundreds of creeds in the world, used by different 
obarches, and so different all from each other as to bd 
deemed dangerously so, and to afford reason for exconv» 
mumctttion and exclusion. Now of a hundred creeds^ 
differii^ so much, there can, of course, be but one that 
is without error. So that if the one creed is efllcaciouft 
in perpetuating truth, the ninety and nine erroneous creedft 
are each equally efficacious in perpetuating error. 

No ! it is truth that suffers from the use of creeds, and 
error that gains by them. They act as a perpetual re-> 
straini oh that freedom of inquiry by which alone error- 
can be detected, and truth be set forward oq the cleair 
and indestructible basis of its appropriate evidence^ 
Truth needs no such bulwark as a creed. The more * 
. op(m and exposed it lies, the safer it is; for itris more 
easily seen to be truth. Error alone needs to hide its 
unstable foundations in the dark, and to gird them about 
wkh walls that shall shut out the eye of tile inquirer. 

2. It is said that they are ttsefulv in order to make 
knowfithe sentiments of di^rent churches; and neees^ 
sary to each individual churcht-in order that the opinionii 
of those who belong to itr be known, and that it may be 
Me tfius to free itself from those who kavo^ fallen into 
dangerous errors. 

To this I answer, &at to know the belief of othera 
may be agreeable, but it is not necessaiy. It is not no* 
cessaiy to know what my neighbor believes m order that 
I may five a right Hfe. 

And as to the associating in<a church with one whotn I 
beReve to have cfmbraced dangevous errors, what is tiierfr 
that warrants my sitting in judgement upon them 1 Hie 
errors are dangerous to himseli, not to me. Shall I ex- 
elude him from the sacramental tabfe, shall l forbid hie 
joining in what he and I alike regard a duty,, because 
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No I there isViit one fMoper cotifeesMMi of fidth, and.ihat 
is tto scripturesy The Bible, and the Bible oiilj« is tho 
Christian's creed. 

lleligion is in every lespect a personal thifig. ^o oth- 
er can believe for us any more than he can act for us. 
We should form our own and suporintend our -own belief; 
and give to others ^ free exercise of the^ame right and 
duty. And there is but one source given ^iis from which 
lo learn revealed truth. That source is the Bible 
There we find what Christ taught There is our rule of 
belief. Thence, and thence alone, should we derive our 
fiuth. Of that book it is our duty to be earnest and faith- 
fid searcheie, «that we may leam its truths — receiving but 
one teacher, one master, one head of the church, and 
that, Christ Jesus, our Saviour and^ur Lord. 

JS. F. 



We are struck with the following sentiment, extracted 
from a sermon -of £• Cogan; and we believe that the 
history of the church, fruitful as it has been in dissen- 
tion and intolerance, will entirely vindicate its truth. 

** Men grow furious only for error and absurdity. A 
concern for virtue has never yet shewn itself in deecb of 
violence; it harnever made any inroads on the peace of 
society; it has never trampled -on the rights of con- 
science, or wieided the sword of persecution. It may 
have wept in silence at the corruption arid depravity of 
man; it may have {miyed and toiled with earnestness to 
reclaim it; bntit has never burst forth into acts of hostil* 
ity against even the most corrupt and depraved." 

\CkrisUan DUciplt. 
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€fiti t1^ ^esmoHj If^hai shaU I do Mb be 

savedi • 



This inquiry is by no means an uncommoh one. The 
restless, tinsatisfii^d iind anxious ^mibd'of man has ever 
been more or less employed about it. All the religions in 
the world have owed their origin *to this question. From 
the inost mild to*the most sanguinary, they have all been 
devised to procure happiness, to propKiate the favour of 
God. Nor has the question been confined to the multi- 
tude or to supen^itious priests. Philosophers have giv- 
en to it their most profound meditations. They have 
odenbent their mosit anxious meditations to the inquiry. 
What is the diief good?-^What is happiness? and how 
shall it be ^obtained i 

The question has 'come dowB 'tiirough all ages, and 
has lost none of its interest. The t^rrours of supersti- 
tion give witness to «it. Penances and pilgrimages, ex- 
piatory fienations, said sacred "edifices coiiisecrated to the 
propitisdioh of the divine ftivouis give witness. The hu- 
man heart yet bears te^imony to its power, all around 
us and every day; aomcftimes in deep and general ex- 
citement, and iH othdl's in the still, small voice of cou- 
seience^ and always, :in a greater 'or less measure, in a 
real, tliongh secret and noiseless -anxiety; insomuch that 
there is no man who, to obtain the eternal favour of his 
Maker fbr himself and Ills family, would, not freely be- 
stow sAl Ihe treasures which lie had amassed for them* 
And we io hesitate to believe that no one ei^ters our 
religious assemblies biit' adknowledges the transcendent 
iropoiftance of Ihe question. What must I do to bo saved f 
This inquiry* then, ao momentoua and so general, 
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;. though by no means sufficiestly regarded, cleserves paih 
tjcular attention. The answer, however, is so veiy ob-^ 
vious, that I shall not so much need to explain what it 
is as what it is not. For the interest that has been taken 
in this question, among nmny other results, has unfortu- 
iiately hadKbis, of multiplying the solutions of it almost 
indeiinitelj; and has thus perplexed what ought to be a 
very plain subject. For it is not to be supposed that a 
way of salvation that is intended for all, — for the ignorant 
and thfe learned alike, — should be involved in any obscu* 

rity. * 

Let us, tlierefore, in the ikst place, consider what is 
not the condition of being Saved, — or of bekig the object 
of God's favour. 

It is not enough, then, confidently to believe that we 
3hall be saved, nor, to be willing to be lost. Nor, we 
may add, is it the way to gain &is great benefit, to do 
nothing, or to wait for a divine power to do the work for 
xis. These ideas scarcely need a refutation. 

One of them, however, may detain us for a moment,. 
and we will thenpass to notice other mistakes, more ex- 
tensively prevailing at the present day. 

In the first place, then, the way to be saved is not to 
do nothing. It is not to wait, or delay, or hesitate, a 
moment, for any influence or interposition to help us. 
Whatever difficulties there may be in understanding how 
the spirit of God operates upon the mind, we need not 
be perplexed by-4;hem in this simple and plain concern of 
our salvation. They need not entangle our steps, or 
, make usf»ause one moment in our entrance to the way 
•of life. One thing is' manifest on every page of the New 
Testament, that we catmot be saved by doing nothing. 
Nowhere, on all its pages, are we instructed to waU for 
an infhience to help us; though we are everywhere in- 
structed to pray for an influence that can help us. No- 
M'here, in the whole Bible, is the excuse of inabihty 
< pleaded or heard. We hear nothing of this difficulty 
among the early inquirers after salvation. There were 
difficulties about justification, about the nature of faith, 
about the Jewii^ ritual; but not a word do we hear of 
'-.these difficulties that have perplexed so many modem in- 
, quirers. Xh^ truth is, we can do something. This ifl 
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Ut^aBig true; and it is only very figuratively true that wiE? ■ 
cannot. I repeat it— and the whole Bible is an inexplicablb 
enigma, if it is not true — we can do something; wc 
ought to do something; we must do something. The 
Oospel is full of urgency and entreaty withes to repent, 
to be holy, to work out our salvation. Not a wl^per is 
breathed through this volume, of our v>oit%n§; till ^e are 
enabled to repent and believe* ** JVoto is ^ accepted 
time— -nai0 is the day of salvation.'^ Every command 
requires instant obedience; every reproof is fdr'the neg- 
lect of it It seems as if the apostles never lliought of 
any such objections and evasions as have had'curreAcy 
in later times. They addrei^ed men just ksHiSkej sup- 
posed that ^ej had all necessary^ powep;t^ T^y never 
throw in their precepts cautiously, as if they w^re afraid^ 
of requhring too much. They are notf^'^careful to limit 
:dieir precepts by any inability or'- depeudance of man's. 
'Efai^. propoBe motives, inducements, ^ encouragemenl^ 
and warnings, they use all means of persuasion, just as 
if thoy expected to persuade men in the ordinary way — 
as if men w^re to be persuaded to embrace religion, jutt- 
as they woijdd be persuaded to do any &ing else. And 
one thing is^^ertaia, that whenever men do embrace rc^ 
iigion, they mrain this manner persuaded. 

In the second place, to be saved, it is not necessary 
to have an absolute confidence in our own faith or good- 
ness. Neither &e one nor the other, probably, deserves 
to be so regarded. We are neither infallible nor immac- 
ulate; and it will be time enough to be confideiit' Wheiv 
we are so. Humifity and self-distrust become o«nr nature,, 
our state of existencfey and our discipleship as Chris- 
tians. They are better than all faith and all mysteries 
and all assurance. They are enforced, tee, by thie 
whole history of the church. They were earnestly incuV 
oated by him who founded the church, and who is styled « 
ifs Head. There was nothing, apparently, which our 
Saviour regarded with so much delight as a docile and: 
distrustful mind. In fine, it is enough to say, what I 
think no one will deny, that in proportion as men bocomc 
wise and good, they distrust thonodelves and are ready t<» 
learn. It is enough to adk, where do you find— in what 
cdass of mindB,^4°' what IgraeyfOfpiueaL and wtooud atf* 
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tainmenit doyout find the- mott* ocHifideBt in tfunrfisft 
and goodness?. 

Thirdlj, it if not safe to re\j fbn salvation on a €<»• 
Ibrmitj of feeliqg with any particiilar set of doctrines. 
This iSf. ferhapsi.the most, pievaient and popular mis* 
take of the* daj. It is contended that the true chnsttm 
teeiingf tiie saving ezperience,.is that which leads to the 
adoption of certain reKgioas tenets; and all feeiing* that 
does not discover this hias and bring out this resuht is 
distrusted. It is maintained that there is a certain ezpe- 
rience that is a testof the trae doctrines; that there is some 
mpral magnetism^eut certain creeds that draws all tnxe 
piefy to ikem* Now this reliance is unsafe for two rea^ 
sons; firsts because all human feeling is imperfect, jmd un^ 
fitt thefefere^^to be a test of truth; secondly,, (wliat foU 
lows from this reason,) because the feeling thi^'nncrwmes 
10 be rii^t, on the ground that it guides to 4he true fttthf 
mustt to be consistent, claim a divine and supemaAiral 
origin and direction. For where -did tho aubjeeir c»f this 
experience get his propensity to -believe one. thing or an* 
other? From education».from prejudice,. fsosa hamui 
teaching and authority ? Then, die confomuty of his 
ieeliogs with. what ^ he has been taught* proves nothint^ 
but the natural tendency of human weakness. But did 
the votary of- any: pfurticdas system of speculation derive 
his inclination ts enbaaee it from a divine impulse? 
.This claim wonld be vakd,. indeed,, if it could be support- 
ed. But the very assumption of supernatural impres- 
sions, 00 which > it i» founded, destroys it; for this as* 
,i^mption is the extremity of fanaticism. What have yea 
to say against any man's pretensions, if he is allowed to 
plead a divine sanction? In that case, indeed, you most 
give up the whole ground of piety and truth, ^oo, to 
mose who will be thoughtless or extravagant enough to 
take it 

Let no one, then, rely on the cueumstance that hi» 
religious impressions lead him to one creed or another. 
Every man's religious impressions, you may be surBf 
will fasten to his creed; and if this tendency of the fed- 
iags will prove <me creed to be true, it will prove every 
creed to be true. What is more natural than a propen- 
eity and attachment to the belief of our ^parents* our asso* 
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oiatdSr onr chwcH Look over the christian world, 
and see how the piety of every sect clings to its creeds 
nay more, how every sect ieels as if. nothing could so 
nurture its piety as its own porticulai; faith. 

But I passr to observe, fourthly, that, to be savod, it 
is not necessary that we should feel that we are the vilest 
of sinners, that we do or ever did hate God, or that eve* 
ry sin we conunit deserves eternal misery. It is not ne- 
cessary to feel this, because this is not true. Yihy 
should it be insisted that we shall become irrational and 
extravagant in proportion as we become religious ? How 
weak is it, to Oiink of pleasing our Maker by great ami 
unreasonable confessions, which, if they have a sort of 
sincerity, are yet founded in falsehood! It is not tmc 
that all men or most men, are the vilest of men; for the 
suppositionr involves an absurdity. It is not true 'that 
mdst men have directly hated their Maker; though many 
may. have abhorred a false < image of Him, whick^hiis 
been presented to them. It»is not true that they Mveiiii- 
rectly bated him, .beea>use men feel tlfat it is not true; 
and conscience is not so duUi an accuser as to leave them, 
if it wer« tnie, .without ^ny remembrance or conscious- 
ness of the facti'i Charge a revengefiil man with hating . 
his -enemy, 'And h^i wiU have this consciousness — he wii? 
be convicted from 4)isewn< mind* But very few men in- 
deed h^ve cmy such conscioucness of' hating their Maker. 
They may teel, indeed, -that 'they have ibrsalien and 
forgotten God, that they have disoheyed Him, that tii^y 
have not liked to retain Him in their knowledgc,p--Ottd 
timy can never fee) this to^ much; but tor eoisfess, as 
some would require of tbero« that they h^e * directly 
and ^vilfirfly h^t^ God, that they desired • to^* dethrone 
Hifn,«^to say this and tlungs like it, is to ose thb la^. 
gwage of falsehdK^d or insanity. If&qy are sonvkked as 
t<ft feel thus, they 'nought not, at lea9t,<t« be so uneharitiv- 
ble, as to charge ftuch hofrible guilt and*nmdnessr'oh their 
fello\v-men. Does it iKJCur td»any one thfet men are In 
i\l0 Scriptures said' to be haters' of God 1 Let him read 
the catalogue in>4)e close of the first chapter to tJie Ro- 
mans, where thife phrase occurs, and see if ho can apply 
those representations to men generally, . If not, neither 
iisa^ ho tilts*. l» it stUi sug^sted (that: sinaess aro- -buid -Ic^ 
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be enemies of €rod, and ain, ennuty against himl 1 
answer that every intelligent student of. the Bible knows 
that such statements are general, and describe, not so 
much an exact posture of the feelings, as a general 
course of conduct Sinners are said to be enenues of 
Grody it is true; but how 1 not by a direct and heayen- 
daring hatred of Him — hnU enemies by wicked toarks. 
Sin, it is &ue, is opposite to God's purposes and com- 
mandments, and in this general sense is enmity — and 
in this view, cannot be too xleeply nor too humbly felt; 
but few ofienders ipdeed dare to go so far as coosciously 
and intentionally to hate God. 

With regard to the dement of every sin, that it cannot 
be infinite one consideration is sufficient to prove. If 
the dement of one sin were infinite, the sins of a life or of 
a day could never be punished, — demand^>g, as they 
would, on this supposition, a more than infinite punish- 
ment. It is least of all true, therefore, that every sin 
desorves eternal misery. 

11. But it is time to consider, for a few moments, the 
positioe qualifications for happiness and the favour of God, 
— ^in other words, what we wtw/ do to be saved. 

What is, it, then, that will obtain happiness for us.? 
What will engage for us the divine approbation and love ? 
Wlw^t will qualify us toreceive and enjoy God's forgive- 
ness ? What is, in heaven and earth and every where 
j\und forever, the chief good of all rational beings f Sure- 
ly, surely, every child can answer. It is, to be good; it 
i^^ to be virtuous ^d holy in the sight of God. And 
such, subsUmtiaiiy, was the answer of Paul and his fel- 
low-prisoner to the jailer — " Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shslt be saved, and thy house." The 
limits I have prescribed to myself will not allow me to en- 
ter into any particular examination of the nature of this 
beliefl On so momentous a subject if were well wortli 
iiay one's care to read through the New Testament, for 
himself, with a special view to'satisfying his own mind. 
If lie will do 80, he will find that faith in J^sus Christ is 
a phmse that enabraoes the whole chnstian character; 
having for its objects,, God, all-per£ect and merciful,. 
. jixfif. arid good-7- Jesus as the Messiah, the anointed mes- 
iseiiger of God — the precepts of religion-r-and the world 
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tocome*.. He wiH fiodV'tbat tbe essential i^mrth. of .Ht^s-i 
principle consists/in its? moral tnature» in its' resemblance ^ 
^otfae holy .virtues of our Saviour. . 

To beUeve in Jesus Christ is to become his .disciple^ .. 
to reeeive^hixn a»»a taaehex and saviour fr<6m God.-. Let 
any .OEie sit down to the pages of his pure and divine in- 
stru^Qtion; let him give his mind to their study, and' yield: 
his souUo their inBuence; let him. endeavour ta catch tjie ' 
spirit of' conscience that pervades thensi, and admit to his 
heart ita keen rebuke,9r-let hita be grieved . that he has' 
done wrong, imd rescue to do so no more; humble and 
penitent^ let himl)ecQine watchful alsof conseious of his . 
wesdcness, let hina leam to pray; consistent in his inten- 
tions, let him be '^^tedfast, unmoveable, ^ways abound- -^ 
ing in the work of the Lord;" let every labour of piety 
and charity employ hie hands;' in every relation to his fel- 
low-beings, in eveiy situation of life, in doing every du- 
ly, andenjoying every blessing, and endunng every trial ,. . 
let him labour to do and le hear and to honour the will . 
of God; let him labour ta approve^himself unto God, . 
and assuredly Grod will apprnve him. > Though imperfect, 
let hiihrbe tme and faithful; though feeble and faJtering, 
let him: persevere;^ though guilty, let him amend,? and he 
shall be saved. ^^Though his sins be as scarlet, they shall' 
be whiite'as snow;i tliough they he-tied l&e crimsoa, they 
shall be.aa:wooli'l > 



d^A Extrmtfrbm **77i^ Recollecikns'ef JoihankAnder* 
souy" by Rev. Henry Wdrcy Jr. 

It was the aniversal custom of the people, in the strait 
days of my yeutb, to keep the annual dkj of fasting lit'- 
erally, so far^is to abstain from a dinner. j^^j^^There were 
some in my parish who had departed from this custom.. 
Mr Dunbar came to- me in the week preceding fast, in. 
the spring follo^ng my ordination, lamenthig the (tecayr 
ef ancient manners,, and begging me to urg-e^ in my ae^i. 
aeria<H]» the importance of a lltiuml fast.;|^^^ 
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piety; that' be haif experienced deeply tiie inward poswer 
of the gospel, and acknowledged it as a reMgioii of the 
•ffectioos. So that, in a word, it has seldom fallen to 
my lot to know a sotil of more elevated, expanded and 
heavenly-minded religion, than dwelt within the finmeof 
that unobtrusive man-r— giving direction and beauty to his 
whole life, but itself unseen and unheard in any sepaxate 
or ostsnittious displt^. jfn^nt 

^j^Some of the peculiarities of his rdigious fa]th,4uid 
those in» pretty im|K>rtant particulars, were widely ^£^-« 
ent, I had reason to think, from those of any other good 
<man I had met with. He did not believe in a tri-person- 
al Deity; and this was a sort of unbelief, which I, like 
ten thousand otlie»,^roeked upon with'a va^ue scfrt of 
honour, I knew not whence«nor why. Foi^a long time, 
therefore, I could nett^believe^that he was^reeJlj^o good 
a Christian as he seemed' to be; and when' it was impes^ 
sible to doubt this, my; next conclusion very natursLUy 
was, that Trtnitarianism, though the truth, could not be 
essential to the Christian^, for here was a Christian with- 
out it This discovery dA a great deal to set me a-tiunk- 
ing^ and to enlarge my views. But its best and heftiest 
4$onsequeiice was, .to eonfim* me in my persuasion, that 
the great practical and vital principles of our religion are 
common to/all believers^ . From this persuasion I have 
liever varied* Experience^has every year eonfinned it; 
and it is st^one of the most comforting convictions of 
my heart. I look forward, .with the most delightful anti^ 
<:ipations, to the day when I i^U join, in one communion, 
the souls of thbee ^many% gsstod men, whom I have hon- 
oured and loved "iikveif, but'^m whose felll^wship I have 
been shut out by the miseraUe bars which prejudice and 
pride have put up amid the churches on eanlh. 

But another important consequence was, that, not 
finding Arianism the monstrous thing I had imagined it, 
but, on the contrary, consistent' with every christian 
grace, I was led to look upomit with complacenc}^ ■ T 
feltashamed of the prejudice Ihad suffered myself te en- 
tertain. I felt mortified and humbled, that I should have 
permitted myself to gather, from the wholesale censures 
of booksv and the sweeping sneers of conversatiorr, an 
inimical amgression against the holders of an opkiion of 
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-^vhicii^ knew nothing. ThiBwais the precise fact. I 
did know nothing, absolutely nothing, about them. I 
Iiad examined other opinions, but not this. To this I 
bad never turned my attention; had never asked a ques* 
tion about it; but had gone on in the way my father 
taught me, takiag it for granted that I was right, and not 
so much as troubled with a suggestion that it was possi- 
2 tie I might be wrong. I recollect perfectly well the first 
time the thought occurred to me. It was when I had be- 
come well acquainted with Mr Ellerton's character, and 
had been striving in vain to iTeconcile it with his anti-- 
christian creed. The question seemed to be asked me, 
}iow do you know it ia anti-christran 1 I felt at once that 
I did not know, for I never had inquired. I cannot de* 
scribe the sensation which passed over me, as this 
thought flashed through my mind. A cold thrill went 
through my frame; a tumult of thoughts crowded and 
agitated my mind. I soon felt that it was my duty to in- 
quire, and know that whereof I would affirm; and. in 
great anxiety of mind, and earnest supplication for^heav* 
enly guidance, I at once entered upon the investigation. ' 
The first discovery I made was one which kis been' 
made by mukiftudes besides, but which«filled me with in- 
expressible surprise; it was, that I was not, and never 
had been, a Trinitarian. When I came-to see the defini^ 
tioDS and explanations of the doctrine, and compared 
them with the state of my own mind, I found that I had 
used its language, but had never adopted its meaning. I 
liad fallen into its use, just as I had fallen into the com- 
mon knguage«of men about <he rising and setting of the 
sun-^dioc because I believed twhat the words literally itn- 
ply, hut because it was the/phraseology in 'Common use 
where I lived. Trinitarian 'doxologies I had employed, 
— because I had always heard them from childhood; but 
I found that I had never iCffixed to them trinitarian no- 
tions. I fbund'^that I never had. worshipped any being 
but the Father<of Jesus Christ, and' that all my religiouR 
feelings were, grounded on 4he supposition «^ his single 
divinity. 

So then, I thought to myself, I have been guilty »of 
contemning and denouncii^ a sentiment, which, all (he 
lime, I ignorantiy held; and of ^thoughtlessly using laa- 
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guage which implied a &idi diflferenl from mj actual opin* 
ion. This discovery humbled me^tO' the dasC. 'I eould 
scarcely bear the burden of shame aad veproaoh •which 
my conscience heaped upon m«. ^I have since »fbund 
that tills thoughtlessness iS'bycno ineansuncommon. In- 
excusable as it is, .yet many have*! known in precbely 
the same situation with nn^self. Indeed, I have reason 
4o believe that the large majority of thoseeducated in the 
orthodox faith are no more truly trinitarian •than I was, 
though they imagine theniselves <to be so; and I have 
acccordingly fmjnd^that, whenthey allow themselves to 
look fairly into ^le matter, they discover themselves to 
have been UniUiians all their Uvea withoat kmwing it. 

Had I been acquainted with this fykct at the time of 
which I speak, .>it would have saved me much unimppi- 
mess. As at was, I had a long and painful labour to go 
through, in ascertaining whether my language or my 
opinions were the trutli of revelation on this subject 
The one or the other mast necessarily be > rejected as 
wrong. For two years I pursued the iaquiry vnAi mUiihe 
anxiety and imparfiality of a conscientious •^mind. It 
would take too much room to detail the progress ef my 
experience at this time. Suffice it^to say, that I obtained 
complete satisfaction aft last, and have be&k ever sance 
U^gpy in the simplicity and consistency of my unitarian 
•belief. I have known many.pass through the same pro- 
cess, with an equally happy result; a»d many,^ I may add, 
with a result still more hsippy, because their 'minds were 
relieved by it from the dL^tressing burden of other ui^n- 
orous doctrines, which had preyed upon their spirits end 
disquieted their lives, but from whose bondage I had 
been redeemed some time earlier. ^- canned bat Temark 
here, how much is effected by the'Ught of a good conver- 
sation. I was set on thinking, and won-tb the knowledge 
of the truth, by observing one man's christian depn9ftmeDt 
It would be welltif Christians wereigenerally aware^that 
they can produoe no so powerful- argtunent in their fovour 
as a holy life. Thousands will understand it and be con- 
vinced by it, whom no reasoning, though it were demon- 
sirative, would at dll affeot. ^Xet your* Ughtso shine 
^before men, that they may sec your good* woiJE9, and 
glorify your Father who isan heaven*" 
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On JUdn and "his Mteniinp. 



The 'Imowledlg^ of ourselves isi 4)erhaps, that know- 
ledge which it id of tkiost importance for us to acquire; 
«is on it depends the sense of our. wants and>deficiences9 
which alone can induce us to strive' after an increase c^ 
wisdom and goodness, and' higher ^degrees of moral per- 
fection. The importance^ of this^ruth afipears to have 
heeiv recognised' and appreciated^ by the sages of every 
age and nation; and heirce we- find the maxim, Know 
ihyaelf, inscribed on the walls of one' of the most fa- 
mous temples of antiquity, (a) ad'an admc^iition given by 
the local god to his worshippers. 

In intimate connexion with the knowledge of ourselves 
stands the contemplation of the nature of man, of 
the object of his beings and of the ^lestiny that awaits 
him. To the consideration of these 'important subjects 
we intend to devote the present number of the Essayist. 
Before we commence, however, 'we would request 
the reader constftntlf to bear in mind, while perusing the 
following pages, that- we do not pret^d to speak as the 
organ, of any sociigty or body of- mlBn> but simply and 
strictly as individuals**— that the sehtiments we are about 
to express are our Own,' and n^t those of the church witli 
which we are connected — and hence, that if these senti- 
ments should be deemed erroneous,, the blame must fall 
on us, and not on the society with which we are in the 
habit of worshipping. We mtihtion this, because we are 
sensible that some of' the ideas we'hold are different from 
those which are commonly received. We have embra- 

(a) The temple of Apollo at Delphos. 
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ced them afker a careful investigation, and with a firm 
conviction of their tiuth; but we ask no one to adopt 
them, except in so far as he shall find them accordant 
with right reason and the revealed word of God. 

When we contemplate man, the first aspect under 
which he presents himself is as a physical being, — who, 
even in regard to his animal nature, has been the peculiar 
object of favour with his beneficent Creator. TV'e find 
liim, on every hand, surrounded by objects which minis- 
ter to his enjoyment. Every region x)f the globe he in- 
habits is rendered tributary to him. The most distant 
countries yield their produce to supply his wants or to 
increase his comforts; and even the whole planetary sys- 
tem appears to have been constituted for his use, or te 
embellish his dwelling-place. The appetites and pas- 
sions implanted in his nature, wheii he does not abuse 
them, are to him a constantly renewing spring of the 
most lively enjoyments. 

In addition to this, his beneficent Creator has endowed 
him with a social nature, by which he is connected i with 
Ills fellow-men; and it is in this connexion that we must 
look for the principal sources of his worldly happiness. 
From his relations as son, husband^ father -^and friend 
enjoyments spring, wliich, in vividness, and in the puri- 
ty of the bliss they bestow, rfar excel mJA' other of the 
enjoyments of earth. 

It is true, man, with all these blessuigs, is subject to 
wants and sickness and pain; bujt, df we mistake not, 
these ai-e all inseparable from his physical constitution, 
and could not be done away withoutidestroying his enjoy- 
ments, perhaps his being. 'Withowit wants man would 
have no Mimulus^to action. : Sickness is<an effort of na- 
ture to restore the proper laction of some parts of the 
animal 1. frame, which have become .•deranged; and the 
sense of pain necessarily resuks from that nervous sensi- 
bility from which so.,inany' of our enjoyments spring, and 
without <whiQh we shduld, at every moment, be exposed 
to inevitable death. 

If tbe< view ^Ve have taken of man, as a physical and 

social beii^ be conreet, it follows, that even if the span 

of his existence were limited to the period of his contin^ 

ivance on earth, .ihe would have great cause of gratitnde 



to iba± Being who, when he was net,, called him hito eic* 
iiitence,. and placed him on thia splendid theatre of His 
goodoess, to enjoy life and be happy* We are ser^ibl^ 
that there axe many persons who take a totally diflbvent 
view of life from, what we do. They appear, to take a 
pleasure in representing this earth as a> mere val^ of 
tears, and human .life as a probationary* scene, in which 
suffering so greatly predominates over, enjoyment,, that, 
were it not for its connexion/ with a future, state of exist- 
ence, it would be a mere curse toiits possessor. Now 
we cannot help considering this manner of viewing Hie 
as radically wrong; and» from our hearts, we pity the 
man who can think thus meanly of the blessings which 
his heavenly Father has bestowed on him. We suspect 
that, where it is sincere,, it is the. result of a morbid state 
of the mind and feelings; but^that it is much more fre- 
quently a mere afiectatioo of singularity or of superior 
wisdom. To convince: emselves of this, we have only 
to look at such < men when on' the bed of sickness, or 
when in dangex,.and we shall see with what doating fond- 
ness they, cling to that life, which, at other seasons, thcj 
have bee&fin Che habit of speaking of as a mere unhap- 
PO^>burden« 

But'iman i»Botthe mere creature of the senses,, — the 

mere^ animalf-r-only distinguished above other animals 

bythe- superiority of his physical qualities. His laenefi- 

oent Creator has been more bountiful to him. He has 

endowed him with intellectual and moral powers^ which 

render him a moral and accountable beings and by the 

cultivation and devAopement of whi^h he is to qualify 

himself for a never-fending state of existence. To the 

principle from which these powers flow we give the name 

^f soul; and henc^, we shall constantly consider man as 

a compound being, consisting of a physical body and. a 

rational soul. But if we are asked as to the essence of 

this soul, we frankly answer that we do not know. ®n 

this point revelation is silent, and reasion does not give, 

^s the desired information. On the one hand, we can-* 

not conceive how any possible combination of atoms can 

ever produce ideas; and oiv.the other hand^ we can form 

to ourselves no conception of a substance not material.. 

Here, th^n,. is a point,. in^Eeagect to which we mjjst,, at 
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present, renwinrin* a state of ig^oraiiGei We feel eeftvia- 
ced, howew, that the decision ofthis question cannot at 
present be useful to us^ for otherwise it would have been 
rerealed; and that, if ever, in an(^er state of existence, 
it shall become useful to us, we shall then be made ac- 
quainted with it 

If we mistakie not, there has been an importance 
attached lo the question as to the materiality or im- 
materiality of th^ human soul, which belongs not to the 
subject It is true, many persons ccmsider this question 
as being intimately connected with that of its immortali- 
ty; but we suspect that this is entirely owing to the erro- 
neous ideas, which prevail with respect to that immortali- 
ty. Most persons speak of the immortality of the soul 
as of an attribute which necessarily belongs to it They 
consider the soul as consisting of an essence which is, 
in its nature, imperishable; and believe that hence it 
mast necessarily continue to exist forever. If this were 
true, it would follow that the soul is self-existent, and 
does not require the supporting power of the Deity to 
keep it in existence; for it is obvious that whatever is 
composed of an imperishable essence cannot require any 
foreign support to keep it in being, but must necessarily 
continue to eicist. But tile idea of such an essential im- 
mortality(6) appiears to us to be equally at variance with 
the principles of sound philosophy and with the revealed 
word of God. , We cannot conceive how any creature, 

(6)If we mistake not, the doctripe of the essential im- 
mortality of the soul had its origiil long anterior to the 
Christian era, in an Eastern philosophy,^— which taught 
that all souls vf^je emanations from the Deity, which, af- 
ter being for a time connected with a human body, 
were at the death of that body again united to fmd ab- 
sorbed in the divine source from \^ch they proceeded. 
According to this system, the soul must necessarily be 
immortal, being part of the' Divine essence* When 
mankind, afterwards, under the guidance of a sounder 
philosophy, began to consider the soul as created by 
God, they still continued . to attribute to it essential im- 
mortality; apparently, without perceiving that what is cre- 
ated cannot in its nature be immoji^l or self-existent 
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'Which Was origftaoJty cdled ihW being; hy tfie power of 
ant^ther, can afterwards continue to exii^t without itie sup- 
port 6f that power whi<ih gave it existefiC^; Thks ajf)- 
peak^ t^ u« to be impossible'. — Biit pethaps wo*" shatl be 
toid that €rOd, who is ali-poW«r(ul, can impart this powd- 
er of setf-existence to man; We are not forid of speak* 
ing df what the Deity can or cdrinot do. Such langudgd 
i^ unbecoming beings whbse knowledge is so limited as 
ours. But it appeals; to ^s that immortality — ^taking 
that ^ord a<5cording to its Coinm(ki acceptation, as raean- 
ihg itiiperishability, that is, an* everlasting Continuance iti 
life, independent of all foreign support;^— that immoital- 
ity; in tHis sense of t^ie- tferm, is an attribute belonging 
to God only, and totally incommunicable to any subor- 
dinate creature. In this view we are supported by what 
l?aul says, 1 Tim* vi. 16; whercr speaking of God, he 
calls Hira i^& Being "who only bath immortality.'* 
Now this would not* be trtle, if men* and angels were also 
possessed' of natures which are essentially, or, from the 
manner in which they are constituted, immortal. But 
if we cbnceive df God' as being alone self-existent, and 
of every thing else as merely existing by his power, then 
all is jn harmony; K then follows that every created be- 
iogy frohi ite highest to the lowest^ mast constantly re- 
quire the sustaining pbWer of the Alniighty. That pow- 
er, which wds at first put fbtth to cariil them into existence, 
must constantiy be exerted to continue them in being; 
and the human soul stands as rtiuch in need of the sus- 
taining hand of God as the body does, t» prevent it^ 
returning to that state of non-existence from which it vms 
taken. When we thus re^t the immortality of the- soul 
en the sustaiiiing power of God, its" continuathce in exist* 
ence becorties totally independent of the nature of the 
essence of which it is composed; 

Having thus briefly examined the constitution of man,, 
we'sbdl'now pass on< to the int^uiry as teethe object of 
his bein^ and ^e destiny that awaits him. In this- inquiry 
reason alone would prove- a very unsatisfactory guide. If 
We look at mankind, we seethem, one afler another, sink 
down into the grave, and return to their parent dust, with- 
out leaving any in^icatiotis of their continued existence af- 
ter they are gone; and if we look within oarselves, we a^et 
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Xkfft caosciovn of any power there vhici would enafile as 
lo keep ourselves in being. On the cootrary^^ we fed 
that we are incapable of adding even a single day to our 
UveSf nnyh less of prolonging them forever; and tbat, as 
we were orighudly called into being by the power of God, 
oor continuance in it depends entirely on his wiU, and 
not on any power c^ quality inherent in us. Not that rea- 
son furnishes us with no proofs that man will ccMiliiiue to 
exist after death, — but that these proofs are insufficient to 
afibrd us the requisite certainty. The utmost point to 
which they can lead us is to some plausible probability, 
drawn from antdogy and the known attributes of God; 
but this is evidently not enough either for our guidanee*er 
our comfort, in matters in which we feel that our etesnal. 
well-being is involved. It is to that revelatiob wi^ which 
our heavenly Father has favoured us that we must look 
for light on these interesting* subjects; and it is to this 
that we shall go for a solution of the questions^ What 
is the object of man's bemgl and what is tlie destiny^ 
that awaits him 1 

In searching the sacred scrtptures with a view to these 
inquiries,, those who, like us, have been brought up in 
the belief of an inherent immortality in man, will be sur- 
prised to find that it is nowhere said there, that the soul 
of man is immortal. We do not iind immortality ever 
mentioned there as an essential attribute belonging ta 
vian; but, on the contraryr it is constant^ spoken of as 
somedung extraneous, — soxnethisig which is to be sought 
after,~rto be acquired. Frequent mention is made of 
ev^lasttng life, — but never sia a birthright which is com- 
mon to alU It is always spoken of as a boon which is 
to he conferred on some, — as a reward which is to be 
given to the virtuous, and to them only. We are th^e- 
told that those who believe in God^ — those who believe 
in Jesus, — those who obey him and keep his command' 
mentsr-^those who do good, land who by^ patient eontin- 
aaoce in well-doing seek for immortality, shdil inheiit 
eternal life; and on the other hand^ that the wicked, — 
^ae that work unrighteousnessy — those that live after 
the fleshy'—diose that know not God and obey sot the 
gOepel of our Lord Jesus Christ,, shall be punished with 
everl^tiag destruction. As this point is importuit^ we 



t^iaBI^ l^elim eatering into tsmore' detailed ^ex{>Milioii cfi' 
our views, adduce a lew pcMlions of scripture en which^ 
^ese views a«e foimded. 

In making oor/selections ffom ike sicriptttres^tvershaUvi 
eonfina-^^ur^elves to the New Testaments Not 4hat ^the* 
beoks of the- Old. Testament are less, favovrablei to tW 
opinioiie we have embraced &aa those of the New. Om 
the conlfaryy^the doctrines we contend for app(ear to be< 
tanght' there^ . in .many places^ lin express tarms. . Thas^, 
in the xviiith chapter of £zekiel,.we are told. that *nhe 
soul that sinneth it'shalldie;" and that ^Hiethatos just,^ 
and doeth that which is lawful and right, shsl] surely live;" 
— that >^f the wicked man turn from his wickedness, he^ 
shall save his soul alive;'' and ^ the righteous turn away 
from bis righteousness,.he shall die."' Butas itisa doubt- ■ 
ful point in how far the prophets of old . had been made- 
acquainted with the future state of existence,^ we i^hall' 
limit our selections to that^ospoKby which, .according to^^ 
the emphatic language^ o^ Paul,, ^^fe and immortsditp 
were bFOUght to light;" 

John'iiiv46,. our Saviour says, . **For God so^loved the 
world,.. that he gave his only-begotten Son,. that whosoev*- 
er believeth in him thonld not peri^hy^but have eterlasting 
2t/e." In the 3G& vsrse^e are told,Mthat ^*he that be- 
lieveth on the So» hath evwlmtmg lijc; fdad he that^ be*- 
lieveth notvn the Son^s^ol^ not #ee life*" John v,.40^oiik- 
Saviour says to the Jews,* '^Ye wiil net come to me thtj^ 
^t might heme life." On another oecasionrJ^ecorded Mat- 
VII, 13, 14,. he exhorts Ms disciples thus:. **Entfer ye k^ 
at the strait gate;: for wide is tiie gate and broad is the way^ 
that leaddh to destractunif.. and many there be which go» 
in thereat: because strait is the gate and narrow is the 
way "which tecdeih tmto 2t/«v-and ftw there be that' find it." 
And in order ta fortify tiie mindia of his lowers against 
^e persecutions and maltreatmenfthat awaited titem,, he 
tdls 1liera,.Mat x,. 28,. '^FeaFROtlSlem which kill the bo* 
<fy, but are not able to kill 1he«ou)$: butrather f^ar Him 
which is able to> destroy both sool andibody in belli" 

Tbesepassoges, which mt^t'be gready multiplied, .ap- 
pear to us to- teach conclusively, tiiat etemal life i» » 
^on which €rod wilf bestow, not on all' manKind with- 
out exceptien^ b«t oofy «i a poftaonof tiie huma» racei. 






Ket tM II6W dee on i^om this boon is td be bestowed, and 
by what means we may attain to a paHid][>ation in it. 

John V, 2S, 29, Jesus tells us, ^The houir is coming 
in ^ which all that are in the grates shaiH hear bi^ voibe, 
8Dd 6hall come forth: they that home doHe good^ rmto the 
iMurreetion af Hft; «nkithieg that hate d&ne emij^UfOo 1^ 
reiuivettum cf damMi&fv." In the same cfanpter^ the 
24th verse,- Jesus had previonsly toM the Jevrs,- ^He 
that heareth n^ Word and beHeveth on Him that gent me, 
hath everlasting life, and shall not come into condetnna- 
tion,. ha^is passed froiln ded^h^to h/e." In Mnt. xitc, 
16, 17,.we read that when our Saviour was asiied, "Good 
Masterr what good thing shrill I do*that I may haVe eter- 
nal liter' his answer was, "If diou Wilt> enter into life, 
keept the commandments'/' 

In i Paul's epistles w^ read as Ibllbw^ 

Rom* ij, 6-9,. 'K3od.;.. Will reader tb every itian ac- 
et^rding to his deeds: tb them, who^ by patient contina* 
ance in well doings seek for glot>y and hcmbur and immor- 
tality, eternal life: but unto them' th&t are contentious, 
md do not obey the truth, but obey imrightebusness, in- 
dtgnadon and wrath." 

Rom. VI, 20~23i "For ^hen ye were the servatits of 
am, ye were firee* frbhi; righteemaness; What fruit had ye 
then inthoste things whereof 3^0 are nbw ashamed? For 
^seend of those things is death. Bilt nott^r- b^iiig made 
freie fVom sin and become servants of Ood^ ye have your 
fruit unto holiness; and the end ewv*lasting Itfe. For the 
v>uiges of sin is death; but the gift of God is eternal Ufe 
Arough Jesus Christ Our Lord:" 

Rom^viii,. 6. *'To be carnally mitidedis death; bat 
to be^ spiritually ' minded is life and peaece." 

• Roni. viiij. 13; '4f ye live after the fleshy ye shall die; 
but if ye, through ^e spirit, do mortify thd deeds of the 
bodyv yfef shall live." 

Gal. VI,, 8. '*HediAt»sow^thto his- flesh shedh of the 
flesh reap corvuptibn; but h^ that sow^ to ^ler spiritr 
shall of the spirit reap life eveHastkrg." 

Phil, iir, 18^19'. "Fop many W£dk.»..whoseendifi ^e- 
utrvctionJ*^ 

, 2 Thess; I, 7-9. "When thfe Lord Jfesud kYoAl bere- 
veaied from heaven^ wi& his Blighty angels, in'flanmig 
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fii!^, taidng-Teiigeaiice on Ihem that know not God, aad 
#iat obey not the gospel of our Loid Jesus Christ: who 
shall be pumshed with werlatiing destruction from the 
presence of the Lord and from the glory, of his power.'' 

1 Tim. IV, 8. ^Ksrodliness is profitable unto all things 
having promise of tiie life that ^new isMmd of that wluch 
is to come." 

The apostle James says: 

Jam. i^ 12. ^Blessed iB.tfa(jhinan that endureihtemp^ 
taiion: for when he is tried^Jhe shall receive the crown of 
life, which the Lord hat&promised to them tiiat love him." 
Jam. I, Id. **Tli^'When lust hath conceived it brings 
eth forth sin; andMr-Vihen it it Jkmhed^^ brmgeihjajptk 
death.'* 

Jam. V, 20.ut^He which converted the sinner from 
the error offhii» way $haU $cne a sovlfrom dealh.^' 

And in the^'boek of Revelation, Christ says: Rev. ; n^ 
10, 11. ^<^Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee 
acroii^i^:o€life.v..He that overcometh«Aia// not be hurt of 
ike second death,'' 

It^does not comport with Aklimitd we have prescribed 
tOv ourselves to cite any more of the texts which have a 
bearing on the subject under consideration. Such of our 
readers as may wish to give this doctrine a more, thorough 
investigation, we would refer to4he scriptures themselvesi 
in every part of which they will find4>assages that have ai . 
relation to this important subject/ . 

Having thus adduced the evidence on which our opin- 
ions have been formed, we shaU sfowproceed to state more 
in detail what these opinions aie. . 

We believe, then, that the object of our heavenly F«^ 
ther ki creating man was, ihat h^ might bcvhappy,*— not 
only here, and during thi^ 8hort,'::tran8itory' life, but in 
future states of being, and during the countless ages of 
eternity. We believe thatthe main purpose^of man's bet- 
ing placed on Ais earth is, that he may here be educated 
aad fitted for a future state t>f existence. 

We believe that man does not possess any mWen( im- 
mortality, but requires, at ail times, the supporting powd- 
er of the Almighty, to prevent him • from returning to that 
state of non-ezistence from which he was taken; and 
hence, tjhat his continuance in^beiagdependj9 wholly on 
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Am will Vif Gocb— notion any supposed qoaHties eflus sod 
ct body. W>e believe, that on his entrance wto^ltfe, be- 
sides bis physical body, he receives from bis beneficent 
Maker certain moral powers, which the various »tuatioDS 
in which he is constantly placed are calculated to devel- 
ope and mature; that be has been endowed with reason^ 
to guide him in the use he is to make of his powers; and 
with conscience,, to check him whenever he departs from 
tke^th of duty and goodness; and that his continuance 
in existence is made to depend entirely on the use he 
makes 06 these moral powers; — that if he gives himself 
up to his fleshly appetites and passions^ and seeks for 
happiness'in the gratification of his aninaal desires alone^ 
— and still more, if, by a perversion of his moral powers, 
he becomes unjust and revengeful and cruel, he. cannot 
inherit eternal life, but mH retorn to a state of non-exis- 
tence; and on the other hand,, that if^ by the cultivation 
of his moral powers^.' he becomes pure and beneiK>lent 
and pious, he will live- forever^ We believe that eternal 
life is the free gift of God, offered as a reward to the vir- 
tiioiis; and that k will be given to every one, who, by the 
cultivation of his mord' powers, shall ^render himself car 
pable of its enjey ment^, — and to none ofther. We believe 
that ithe joys of he^en are, ^ as yet,, but dimly and impert- 
iectly revealed tO'QSi- because, .'from the limited progress 
we have made in our moral education, we should be un» 
able to comprehend andKappneciatetiiem; but from what 
we now can conceive of them, ^we belie ve that they will con- 
iBist inan ever-jncreasing approximation towards a simili- 
tude with the Deity, that'igreatFountoinof all perfectioov 
m : a;; constantly progressive knowledge and goodness, 
and in the enjoyments which necessanly spring from this 
knowledge andi^oodness. We believe, finally^ thatouiBa'- 
view, «. Jesus Cb«st,. was sent by his and our heavenly 
Fatherto reveal to us this future state of existence,*- to 
teach us by his jarecepts, and shew us by his exan)ple, 
.how we must live to attain to it; and«that atv last<,ad the 
feprosentatire of the Father, he wiUoonfer-evei lasting 
life on all those who,, by following him ist the path of vir- 
tue and duty, shall have qualified themselves for it 

Such is the. simple faith to Which we have been led: by 
the: study of the scriptures,, and which we believe to- be. 
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in full accordance with them. Not but that we meot 
there-wiUi some expressions which appear to militate with 
our system; but these are few ia number, and are avow- 
ed\y figurative; while our system rests on numerous pas- 
»ages#taken according to their pjain and obvious mean* 
ing; and we always deem it^much mote safe to build our 
faifth on the plain, hteral expressions of the scriptures 
than on the figurative ones. 

Before adducing further e»vidence in support of our 
faith, let _us. stop for a moment, and consider a few of 
•those passages of scripture which are supposed to make 
most against our system, and see whetlier they do not 
adroit of an explanation, which shall shew that they are 
<easiky reconcileable with it; 

The first we shall notice, are the three or four texts in 
whioh it is said or implied, that the wicked sh^l be cast 
into everlasting fire. To get at the true . meaning of the 
term everlaeting fire, we shall go to the scriptures thenah 
selves for an explanation of it. 

In Jude 7, we read, that "Sodom and Goraorrha, anfl 
the cities about theni....ar^ set forth for an example, sufier- 
mg the vengeam^e of eternal fire." On this passage ^ the 
learned and orthodox Van der Palm (c) observes as fol- 
lows: "Asthis, according to the Greek text, is said of 
^he cities, we muat here take the words eternal f re inr the 
sense of a fir« which is not extinguished until it ^ has con- 
-sun»3devcry tiling and reduced it to'ashes." If such be 
the nficaning'of the "term evwlastingjor eternal fiie in one 
case, why should it not have> the sasoe sneaning in other 
places where it is found? 

. There are several passages in the New Testam«it, in 
which it is said er implied, ^at the wicked shall be cast 
into hell *or hell-fire. «Letus examine into -the true ira* 
port of these passages. In- order to ascertain this, we 
mu^not begin by aittachingilo the -term hell -the meaning 
which our modern theokkgy has given to it, but we must 
inquire into -the original signification of this term. It is 
clear 'that the Jews, hod no revelation which taught them 
that there is a place, thus called^ in which' the wicked 



(c) Professor J. H. 'Van der Palm, of Leyden, Hol- 
land,— author of a new translation of the Bible. • 
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are to be tonnented after death. "We have iixmr sacred 
books, and these are peri'ectly decisive on thi$ fKMut (d) 
The term Qehemia^ translated hdl, was one with which 
the Jewish EAbbins had enriched thefvopular^heology.of 
.their day, about the time of the aJdvent of our Saviour. 
The original meaning of this word .is the valley of Huh 
nbm; and if we now inquire info tha use made <)f this val* 
ley, we shall discover the true meaning of the'term Ge- 
i^fui, according to its new and figurative acc^tation. 

The valley of Hinnom was situated immediately ad- 
joining the city of Jerusalem; aed served^, accordmg to 
Schleusner and other biblical scholi^rs, as a receptacle 
into which all the filth of the city,* the carcasses of dead 
animals, and the bodies of such as^ere^dicially put to 
death, and to whom the right of sepulture was denied, 
were thrown, to be there consumed by (ire, or by ^e nat- 
ural process of decon4)osition. It is evident from this, 
that the valley of Hinnom was nota place of panishment, 
but of destruction. Everything unclean was- thrown 
there to be destroyed* There, ufl^^the figurative language 
of the East, the worm never died ' and»^e iirer was mer- 
er quenched;- but the process of dedtniction ^ras con- 
stantly going on, until all was eonsumed. From these 
facts the conclusion appearst to usunavoidable, that when 
aflterwards the name Gehetma c€une to be employed to 
designate the place into which the wicked, the morally 
impure, should be cast aAier death,-(th^ analogy b^weea 
the original and the figurative Gehennabaving been pre- 
served,) (e)-^the meaning^of the expression, ^H)emg cast 
into Geheniaa," must have-been, not, to beconsigiied to- a 
- i* 

(d) The nnleamed reader will perhaps i>i9Je6t, that he 
finds the word hdl m his version^af Ifhe Old Testament. 
For the benefit of such we would obsiDrve,''<^that the term 
thus rendered there is a translation 'O^'^the Hebrew word 
^gheol, which signifiesi the grotw, or, Vie place of departed 
spirits^ — whereas, ,the"Word which is-i^upposed<to ansrnner 
to our^term heU, is whblly different,: and one of wholly 
differentimport — Oehenna. > 

(«)For proof of this^analog3r, see Mat. III. 10, 12; v, 
.29,30; X. 28; xiit. 30;'^«ai. 8,0; McH^kix. 4»*-4d; 
.Rev. XX.. 14,. 1^. 
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In sundry passages of the Wfew* TestataehV we read 
of those who shal! ^be cast into outer darkness, w'here 
shall bOr^wtfeping and gnashing of teethe" Many have 
been accustokned to' regard these expressions as* proof 
that aftier'tii^ jifdgment the sinner will continue to exist 
in a state of suffenng^ But it appears to us that these 
texts do'not' necessarily imply this; It te nowhere inti- 
mated that this wailing' and gnashing of teeth ia^to be of 
eternal continuance. ' All didt'is expressed by these words 
is, the deep anguish of th6 sinner, at finding hunself the 
object of divine condt3innatioA; and surefy, he may well 
be filled with anguish in view of i*doom to destruction ! 
The last passage we shall notice is the parable of Laz* 
arusand the rich man^, recorded Lthk^ xvrtr-^where we 
read thiat the rich man *4n hell lifted up his eyes, being 
in torments." In considering this parable, we must look 
at ^ object our Saviour had m viciw when he delivered it 
That objcctWas» evidently, not to reveal the secrcts^of the 
world to» come, but simply to inculcate the right use of 
wealth; and to enforce the truth, thdt those who apply it 
to mere purposes of luxury and the gratification of 
their animal inclinations, are guilty of misusing their rich- 
es, and will be punished for it — In reading the parables of 
our Saviour, we must constantly bear in mind that the 
truth he mtends to inculcate is altogether a difreren||dfiing 
from the eastern dress in which that truth is clothed; and 
that while the former is always the teaching of divine wis- 
dom, the latter is frequently a mere accommodation to the 
language or opinions which were current among the Jews, 
— employed without any intention on the part of Christ to 
give his sanction to the trudi of such language or opin-i 
ions. ' The explanation of the figurative circumstanced 
introduced into the parable unde^ consideration,. is to be 
sought in the Jewish conceptions of that day as to the state 
of the soul afler death. The Jews believed that atdeadi 
the souls of men went to a place vrithin the earth, called 
Hades^ or, the place of departed spirits. As to the "state 
of the soul in Hades, it is admitted by the best biblical 
critics, that, about the time of the advent of our Saviour, 
the Jews had adopted many of the ideas of the Greeks 
{ ,and Romans. According to these, the louls were all in 
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Ihe samo gnbtemnean abode* called Hades,— bat the 
good were separated from the bad; and while the former 
eojojed the pleasmreaof £ljsium, the latter were sub- 
jected to sufferings in Tartarus. 

Now between these views and the representations in 
the parable under consideration we find a very striking 
analogy. Lazarus and the rich man are both in Hades— 
the former in that part which the Jews called Paradise, 
<k>rrespondingtothe Elysium of the Greeks andRoinaiL«, 
and represented as reclining on Abraham's bosom(/] at 
a feastf— «nd the latter in a place of torment correspond- 
ing to the Tartarus of the heathen. Between them is a 
wide and impassable gulf, so that none can cross from 
one to the other. The Jews, however, regarded Hades 
simply as the temporary abode of the souls of men, io 
which tiiey were to remain only till the day of general re- 
surrection and judgment; when they supposed the good 
would b^ received to a state of reward, and tlie wicked 
be cast Into Gehenna. From the cbnsideration of all 
this« it appears that there is nothing in this parable, if it 
be interpreted widi reference to the opinions from which 
it was borrowed, which militates in the slightest degree 
with the system we have embraced. 

Should any of our readers be of opinion that the re- 
presentations in this parable must all have something to 
corr^ond with them in a future life, to such we would 
offer another explanation. Nearly all Christians believe 
that after death the soul continues to enjoy a conscious and 
rational state of existence. But if our existence al^^i' 
death be a conscious and rational, it must also be a mo- 
ral one. Why should not our future state of being he 
one in which, as in this, sufferings are employed to cor- 
yect the soul from its errors, and to lead it to vir- 
tue and to God ? In the parable under consideration, the 
rich man is represented as being in Hades (the pla^c ^^ 
departed spirits^,) not in Gehenna (Hell.) His Buffer* 
ings are inflicted previously, not subsequently, tothegr^^ 
day of ultimate retribution; and why should they not have 
iDeen intended to reclahn^m to virtue, and thus to lead 
hiffl ultiqaately up to life and happiness ? The idea ot 

.. (/\The Jews did not ait at table,— but reclined on 
ouches; so that the head of each approached the breastot 
the one next above himon the right. See John xiii, 23, 26. 
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sufieriogs, inflicted merely for the purppse of giTing pain^ 
— of suSerings, th® object of which is not ta correct &e 
sinner — is totally UBseconcilable with the character of thai 
Qod of love whoiDi Jesus has revealed to us. 

If,, then,, thes^ passages do nob disprove the system 
'we haite embiaced^ we believe that there are no others 
^'hich can^ whUe^ at the same time,, this system gives a 
clearness of meaning to many passages af scripture which 
no other does. It does not comport with our plan to enter 
into an extensive examination of such passages; we shall, 
therefore,, notice only a veiy few of die most prominent. 

Joha VIII, 51,. JesuS'Saj^s: *^If a miin keep my saying* 
he sftall nwer see decth.V It is^ evidently,, not the inten- 
tioQ of eur Saviour to assert that those who obey his >pre- 
cepis shall not be subject te> that death of the body,, which 
is the necessary lot of all* What, then,, is t&e meaning., 
of tiiis assection ? If we mis^ke not^ it is,, that those iK^h0 
follow the precepts of Jesus shall n^t, be subject to that 
death of the soul,, that extinction of existence,, which shatt 
overtake the wicked in the great day of ultimate retribu- 
tioik-— This explanationi wUl als*^ serve to. make us feel 
the full farce of what is said Jam. v,. 20^ — "He which 
converteth the sinnec fr.om the error of his way shall^ 
sane a soul from deathJ^ 

In Rom. VI,. 22,. 23,.citedbef6rerWe read: "But now 
being made free from sin, and become servants to God, 
ye have youp fruit dnto holmess,. and the end everlasting 
life, J^or the wages vf sin is deaths but the gift of God 
is eternal life^ through Jesus Christ our Lord J* Here 
we are expressly taught that the end or result of holiness, 
or christian virtue,, is eiwrlasUng life;; and liiat it will be be- 
8towed< on us through the agency of our Lord Jesu^ 
Christ. On the other bai»d> tiie apostle says that "the 
wages of sin is death." Here ,ilr is obvious,, an a mo- 
ment's reflection, that by the woiA death the apastie caib^ 
not mean' that separation of soul and body which com- 
monly goes by this name. That death is eommoB to all, 
— ^to the virtuous as well as to the vicious^ to the infant 
that never knew sin, and' to the hoaryheaded transgres- 
sor, who has grown gray in iniquity. By the term death 
he must mean that destruction ef being which awuts the 
wicked at die end of their course. 

1 Cor. xTy 25y 26^ w^ rtad^ «*For he (Christ) mu9t 



leigDi^till hevKath pfi|t«iill' enemies 'binder hBt feet^u TSd. 
last enemj tMiU shall'tjei destroyed is deatli." 

It is evident thlit th&' enemyiwhich Christ is totsubdue 
is m&ral eviL, Sot lon^^tbis remains in the world, desAh, . 
the death o^the souU — its necessary con8equence\''^TaMai 
remain alsOi Bn^in prp|)prtionas'th)& rel^ion of Jesus - 
becomes more extended; ih the^same proportion the em^ 
pire of deat^'is narrowed doivnrfand'^heniiitimatelj that 
rdigion sbAll'liacve produced^ its* intended' fefiect-^when 
all mankiod^shiill'have ado{>tedit'air.th^r raie of action,^ 
— then, moral 26 vil>being done away^deaA" will he xlone 
away als6." The apostle observes tlit^then cometh ther 
epdv'«— meaning the end of the present eeonom}!; . 

The last passage we shall notice under ibis headf- and 
wbich has a close connexion with the one just remarked 
upon, is found ^Rev. xx, 12-15, where we ^readv thus:. 
^F saw th(i» deftdy small and greaty. stand belbra Oodf and 
the books^ were opened; and' anolber book- was opened j^ . 
which'ts-the book of life;^and'/tlie dead< were judged out 
of those things ^hich> were written in the books^ accovd-r 
ing to their woiiks* And the sea gave up the dead, which ^ 
were in it; "and" death' and hell (the grave) delivered up the 
dead which wer^ia>them; andtthey wer&<judgedy/evei:y 
man, aceoiidmgtottfaeirw«rks. And death and heU (thd 
grave) were cast into the lake of fire. This is the second 
deathk . And' whosoever was -not /ound written in the 
book of life, -was east into* the lake of lire." , 

We haveheraareprpsentatien ofthot^great day x>^irlt£< 
mate'^retributionu All mankind are rep^sented as stand- 
ing before the judgment^seat of the AlinightyVr where they 
are judged accosding ta their.woFks, of which a record 
had been kept in certain books. In another. book,. called 
the book of tife^ are recorded the names of those who 
ave to inherit eternal life.' At the ck^se of the scene, 
death and the^grave ara abolished, as notbelonging to 
the^new economy on which mankind are. about ta enter. . 
This abolition of death and the grave is represented'' un- - 
dar the iigure of their being cast into^ihe. lakes .of fire; 
andt when, immediately afterwards,, the -writer .tells us 
thdt those whose names were not written«in. i&e. 600I; of . 
life were alsa cast intorthe lake of fire, we cannot kelp un^ • 
derstandmg him as. saying, that these shdilthen share ia 
the same diestruction. This destruction he calls, by the 
expressive nameof the wcowd death. — {To be corUinued^) 
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If the syi^efti we have embraced be thus im 'harmony 
nvith the scriptures, it is also, more than any otheF, ac^ 
cordant with the known attributes of the Deity. God is 
omniscient. To Him the events of all future ages aro 
known, as well as those of the past; He knows^ there- 
fore, before a man enters on this stage of action, what 
his conduct will be, and consequently, whatifnoral char- 
acter he '^will form -^br himself. Bnt man does not enter 
voluntarily on life. ^It is <iod, who from non-existence 
callsv^im into being. Hence, it has been^objected to thq 
popular doctrine' of etertial misery, that it is totally irre-^ 
concikble with the acknowledged jnstice and goodness 
of the Deity, that he should give existence to a being 
who he knew beforehand wouW render himself totally 
miserable^ daring the -ages of eternity. The various un- 
satisikt^tory answers, which have been attempted to bc^ 
made'to^this objection, have convinced us that it is un- 
answerable, and totally fatal 'to the system against which 
it is directed. But this objection does not apply to the 
system we have embraced. By this we are taught tiiat 
God makes all his children happy according io their sev- 
eral capacitres. He surrounds the m with «very thing ne- 
cessary to their happiness, and furnishes to all the means 
of attaining to a ^higher species of felicity, wWch is to 
endure forever; and although many may neglect to se- 
cure this'liighcr fehcity and thus be k)St, yet none will be 
dismissed mm existence, who harve not reason to bo 
grateful to God for the happiness they have actually en- 
joyed» They will be continviediA being so k»iig «9 exi^t- 
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ence can 1)6 to them a blessiitfr; and wiB oniy cease to 
exist, when they can no longer be happy. 

But what strikes us as one of the chief exceliencied 
of the system we have embraced, is, that we believe it 
capable of exerting a moral infiuence beyond that of any 
other we are acquainted with. As revelatioD was gives 
to man solely with a view to its moral influence, this con- 
sideration is important; and we shall therefore enter intt 
a somewhat detailed examiniition of this part of our sub- 
ject. 

Man, in his present state of e^Eistence*, is toe much the 
creature of the senses; his moral educatioa is, as yeU 
too little advanced to enable him at all times 4o follow the 
guidance of reason, and to ips^e him love virtue and 
goodness simply for their own sake. Some gifled minds 
— a Fenelon, a Buckminster, a Chaimingi and others of 
that stamp — ^may do this; and we ourselves, for the mo- 
ment, while our spirits hold conununion with their spir- 
its, may be carried along with them; but we soon feel 
ourselves dragged down again to eaifth, and become 
but too sensible that to love virtue solely for the sake of 
its own intrinsic Joveliness is, as yet, be^'ond our powers 
In pity to this human weakness, our heavenly Father has 
kindly come to our aad in the revelation which he has giv- 
en us. In that revelation, the highest possible rewards, 
— rewards which are to endure through the countless ages 
of eternity — are attached to the practice of virtue; wlule, 
on the other hand, the most -appalling punishments aro 
denounced against the practice «f vice and unrighteous- 
ness. Let us now see what use is made of this revela- 
tion of a righteous retribution, in the more pnomiiient the- 
ological systems of th^ present day. 

Those who, like ua, have been brought up in the or* 
>tbodoK faith, cannot help observing how vcry seldom it is 
attempted in the churches of that. den<»»iAAtion, to mi 
men to virtue and goodness, by setting bei^e them the 
rewards of Heaven; and i^hen tbe-attempt is made, how 
very unsatisfactory it uniforanly proves. We infer frDffl 
this that some error has crept into the popular belief, ^ 
to the nature of these future rewards, wheceby the r^ 
. retientatioris of them ?are rendered thus inefficacious. 
The orthodox ministry appear to be fuljy seosibie of tke 
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stead of endeavoufing to win men to virtue, by setting. 
before tbem (he jojs of Heaven, their soie aim appears' 
to be to frighten them away from sin, by the most vivid 
representations of tite punishments that await the wicked. 
These are pointed with a depth of colouring and k fright- 
fulness of detail calculated to overwhelm the stoutest 
heart; and we should pity the man who could contem- 
plate without hcMTor the picture which Dr £d wards draws 
of the sufierings of helL It may,, at first sight, be 
supposed that in this respect the oi*diodox system pos* 
Besses a decided advantage over every other, and must 
necessarily have a greater moral Influence. JBut a near- 
er view will convince us that tiiis is not the case; and that 
^e good effects intended to be produced by this system 
are, in a gi eat measure, defeated by its very severity. Men 
feel that no human transgression, however flagrant, cati 
deserve punishments, such as are set forth in the ortho- 
dox representations. They feel it to be impossible that 
our heavenly Father, He whom Jesus reveals to us as 
love itself, can continue men in being merely in order 
&at they may suffer forever the most horrid tortnents; 
and hence arises a spirit of practical unbelief, which, in 
a great measure, does away the moral effect of the 
threatened punishments. Men feel that their aberratidns 
from duty cannot deserve such dreadful sufferings; and 
they flatter themselves that th^y will escape punishment 
altogether, because they feel that it would be unjust to 
subject them to the torments of hell. — If the view we 
have taken of what may be termed the high orthodox 
system be correct, we must conclude that that system 
possesses no preeminent pow^ to lead men up to virtue, 
or to deter them from sin. 

The system we shall next consider is tliat of those, 
who, while they believe, equally with the class just refer- 
red to, in the eternity of punishment, hold that that pvn^ 
ishment will be graduated in exact propoition to the de- 
merit of the sinner,-^yet in such a mapner that, in the 
jcaseof eventhe worst of sinners, the enjoyment shall so 
&r predominate over the suffering as to render his exist- 
ence, on the whole, a positive blessing to him. In this 
system tiii^re is npthing which militates with the divine 
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0oodDcas-.or justice; aad while it retains the eternity of 
punislunent,. it avoids the mooatrous doctrine tbat.God 
will iieep the wicked forever in being for the sole purpose 
of tormenting them and rendering them unhapp^^. £ut 
it appears to us that this scheme is liable to two serious 
objections. The first is^. that», according to it,, the state 
ot* man. in the future life is to be perfectly stationary, not 
admittmg of any progressive improvement in knowledge, 
virtue and happiness;, whereas our dearest hopes of heav- 
en are connected withiideas of a constant progress in all 
tliesc respects* The second objection is^Jhat we betieve 
it. to.be deficient in moral power. When we look abroad 
in. the world, we see many persons sunk to the lowest 
state of moml degcadation,, who ^t appear to set a high 
value on their existence* They see, apparently without 
repining,, that all around them are wiser and better and 
happier than they, are; and the syperior attainments of 
others appears to be no incitement to them to rise in the 
scale of being. Provided they do but live^ they can be 
content to wallow in the grossest sensusdity, only one de- 
gree removed from the brutes. Now tell such a person 
that, all will continue to live forever, and that, though tlie 
happiness of men will be in exact proportion to their mor" 
ul worth,, yet that even the lowest shall exist and be in 
the main happy, — and this scheme, so far from appearing 
to him one of terror, and which calls on him for reformat 
tion^ will be to him a source of the highest comfort It 
secures to, him all that he values — existence. It is true, 
he is again to occupy the lowest place in the scale of hu- 
man being,, but to this he has been accustomed. It i> 
his place,T~'and he would not make an effort to rise 
above it*. 

There is another large class of Christiand, who believe 
in a state of retribution after death, but who hold that 
the punishment there to be inflicted will be corrective; 
and that so soon as that punishment shall have answered 
the intended purpose,, in restoring man to virtue^ and 
goodness, the punishment itself will cease, and man 
become happy forever. There is something in this sys* 
tern of faith which renders it very acceptable to the best 
feelings of tile human heart; and every friend of man- 
kind wilj be ready to join in the wish that all might thus 
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come to the. salvation of the Lord. But it appears to us 
that this hope cannot be reconciled with the express dec- 
larations o{ scripture; and we fear that the belief that all 
will ultimately become happy must necessarily, like the 
system just noticed, and for similar reasons, have an un- 
favourable influence on mail's morality. 

The objections which so obviously lie against the higkt 
orthodox scheme of eternal punishment, have of late 
driven a considerable portion of Christians to the oppo- 
site extreme, and led them to deny that there will be any 
retribution at all after death. Tliey hold, that whatever 
punisliment sin is to meet with will be inflicted in this life; 
and that, afler death, all will be made immediately and 
eternally happy. This system has one striking feature 
which distinguishes it from the faith of all the rest of the 
christian world, — namely, that it supposes no connexion 
between the life that now is and that which is to come; 
According to tlie uniform belief of all otPier Christians, . 
this life is intended as a state of preparation or education, 
in which man is to fit himself for that future state of ex- 
istence revealed in the gospel; and his happiness or doom 
in that future state will be determined by his conduct 
here. In the system under consideration alone no such 
connexion is recognised between the present and the fu- 
ture; and whatever may be the use or the abuse which 
man makes of the time allotted to him here,, it will not 
in the slightest degree affect his fate hereafter. Of all 
the schemes which have been formed on fliis subject, 
this appears to us the most dangerous to moraUty, and to • 
emancipate men most completely from every moral re- 
straint, except such as arises from temporal or social 
considerations. It teaches that the bad and the good, 
the vicious and the virtuous, shall all be alike happy after 
death; and that the soul which has here been stained 
with every crime— which has become degraded and bru- 
talized by vice, untir every trace of that image of its Ma- 
ker which was originally stamped upon it has become ob- 
literated^ — that that soul, on its being separated from the 
body,, shall, by this simple act of separation,, become at 
once trat)sformed into a thing of spotless purity and mor- 
al perfection, the heir of everlasting felicity. It appears" 
to<u8 that the bare statement of U\is doctrine is drngs^ 
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enough to shew its fallacy, and the dangerous moral re- 
sults to which it leads. As it has been embraced, how- 
ever, by a considerable body of Christians, who in their 
search after truth are equally sincere with ourselves, we 
shall consider it a little more at large. 
. If it entered into our plan to investigate the truth or fal- 
lacy of this dobtrine, we would endeavour to prove from 
reason that it is impossible that a soul polluted by vice 
can be capable of moral happiness; and we would show, 
froip the express declarations of the scriptures, that o/- 
ter death coines the ittdgtncn^— j-and that in the day of 
judgment men are to be judged according to the deeds 
done in the body; but our present inquiry relates not so 
much to the truth of this scheme as to its moral influ- 
4;nce. 

We would by no means be understood as advancing 
the idea that Universalists must be bad men because they 

• 

do not believe in a state of retribution after death. They 
make the same distinction between virtue and vice that 
we do. They believe, with us, that the former renders 

Sen acceptable to God, and that the latter subjects them 
his displeasure — that He will reward the one and pun- 
ish the other. Our objections to this system are not (hat 
it holds out no mo^^ives to virtue and goodness, but that 
the motives it presents arc much weaker than those of 
the system we have embraced, — and that we think the 
retributions of another world necessary, to sustain man's 
virtue, at all times, under the trials to which he is here 
exposed. 

It is evident that the divine approbation or disapproba- 
tion of men's actions, as represented in this system, can 
only exercise a very limited influence. It is true, it 
teaches that sin will meet with its adequate degree of 
punishment in this life; but this retribution is, of course, 
of very short duration; and the man who will . risk his 
happiness here, can sin with impunity asr to every thing 
else; — beyond this life all is safe. 

Even the limited restraint which might arise from this 

source will be still further weakened by what we witness 

' here of the dispensations of Providence. We do not 

sec the Almighty taking in^stant and signal vengeance on 

' the sinner fbr his transgressions. On the contrary, the 
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good and the bad are alike the objects of his paternal 
care. To both He gives health, food and raiment; andf 
nothing is more common than to see bad men who con- 
tinue to enjoy to the last a constant course of prosperity* 
Now on the supposition that sin is otijy to be punished iu. 
this life, this is well calculated to make the sinner hope 
th%t he will escape altogether with impunity. 

The last objection to this system which we shall men- 
tion is, that the punishments under it would be, in a 
great measure, in an inverse ratio to the demerit of the 
sinner. It is clear that adversity, affliction and bodily 
suffering are not sent to us as punishments. They hap- 
pen indiscriminately to all — to the good as well as to the 
wicked. Not that we believe them to come by chance^ 
They are all dispensations of our heavenly Father, sent 
to draw us to Him, to wean us from our errours and to dis- 
cipline us to a higher state of rhoral perfection. If, then, 
every sin is to receive its adequate measure of punish- 
ment here in this life, it must be throJtgh the agency of 
conscie)[ice. But a moment's consideration will coavinco 
us that this cannot be. When man first leaves the path 
of duty, conscience inflicts on him the severest pains, — 
not to punish him for his transgressions, but to recall him 
to the path of virtue. But if he, disregarding her salu- 
tary monitions, continues in his vicious courses, then this 
still, small voice of God in the soul becomes gradually 
weaker,— ^until, at last, it ceases altogether to be heard; 
and thus, while he who has but just entered on the path 
of vice, who is as yet but half a sinner, is subjected to 
severe sufferings, — the man who has become hardened ii^ 
sin feels nothing. Surely, a system of retribution, which 
operates thus partially, cannot belong to God.(o-) 

(§")So far as our personal observation and our inter- 
course with Universalists of this class have enabled us to 
judge, \ye believe tliat their faith is founded on either one 
or the other of two opinions, both of which, we believe 
to be fallacious. A portion of them believe that the soul 
of man is in its nature or essende immortal, — and hence, 
that it must necessarily live forever. They believe, also,, 
that all sin has its origin in the physical ipen't of man's con- 
stitutioD^— and hence, that, at the separation of the sou) 
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We have thua examined the moral inftience of die 
most prominent systems of faith which are held in the 
christian world. We now pass to that of the system 
which we have embraced. The first feature of this sys- 
tem* which we shall remark on* is, that it is, more than 
any other, calculated to make man sensible of his de- 
pendance on God and gi*ateful for His bounty. It teach- 
es him that his being depends on the constant support of 
God, and that if (hat support should be, for one moment, 
withdrawn, he would sink back into his original state of 
non-existence. Hence, he is less liable to rest in sec- 
ond causes, and thus lose sight of the hand that blesses 
him. He feels the supporting power of his Benefactor, 
in every breath he draws, in every sunshine which cheers 
him, and in every event which causes him to rejoice iu 
existence. Thus man learns to walk with God, and to 
see Him constantly with him, as his JFather and his 
Friend, in tlie common events of life. 

The second feature we shall notice is, that this system 
presents us, more than any other, with motives to vir- 
tue and goodness, calculated to be appreciated by every 
man, ar\d to operate upon him, whatever his moral cliar- 
acter may be. All mankind wish to live. The desire 
of existence is universal, and appears to have been im- 
planted in our nature by the Author of our being; and it 
is to this passion, thus universal, that the system now 
under consideration addresses itself, to vnn man to vir- 
tue. It holds out the promise of eternal life, — ^a Ufe of 



from the body, the former, freed from all connexion 
with sin, must necessarily be happy. 

Another portion of the Universalis ts arrive at a similar 
result by a process of reasoning somewhat different. 
They find in the scriptures, that the penalty of death is 
every where denounced against sin, — and hence they 
conclude, that, at what is generally called death, the 
penalty having been inflicted, man stands now acquitted 
of all further responsibility. The error here lies in the 
confounding of that death of the body, which is the com- 
mon lot of all, with the death of the soul — that extinc- 
tion of being, which is denounced against the finally im^ 
genitent. 
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itbmH^ increasiogt . never-ending "liappuitfssv . to j&very< 
onByv who, by the proper cultivation o£ his inaiaal powers^ 
willv qualify himself for it» eajoymenti It connects, in 
the most intimate manner,, the present" life withihe future 
— making the latter, the necessary, consequence of the 
former* It makes man,, in .the strictest sense, the arbi-^ 
terof his own fate, by setting life and death bieforehim*. 
and midking his salvation to dependrOn his own. conducts 
It represents his heavenly Fatiier, with extended arms,, 
inviting him to come and. dwell with Him and.be 
happy forever; and Jesus,.bylH§i precepts and example,. 
pointiiig the way which leads to his Fatlier^s. man-- 
Hions, and promising them to bestowt on him the crown, 
of immortality. 

And as this -system, . thus,, on the one hand, . invites us • 
to virtue by the offer of the most alluring rewards, so, on 
the other, it deters us from the commission of sin by the 
denunciation <of tlie most appalling punishment Ittell» 
the sinner, that, unless he reform, and return to virtue 
and to God, he shall not live again— but go back to that 
state of non«existence from which he was once called in- 
to beix^. . And we cannot well realize any fate more ter-* 
rible. To cease to think, — ^to cease to fedl,T- to become 
forever insensible to the beauties of. creation, .to the voiqe 
of aiTection, and to the joys of existence,^— to be^ forever, 
separated from all those whom we here so tenderlyJovedv, 
— ^to see them no more forever,-r-to cease to be remem- 
bered by them, and to be even forgotten by God, — oh^ 
Almighty Father, save us from this fatel Recall us,^, 
when we wander from Thee, by any means which Thy 
wisdom may devise — punish us when it becomes neces* 
sary to our salvation — order our destiny as Thou mayest 
deem good, — but oh, let us never cease to be the objects 
of Thy paternal care and Thy sustaining power ! Whilia 
we remain encircled in the arms of Thy love we are safe !' 
Should any one ask us concerning the joys of Heaven» 
we will tell him how he may, even here below, have a 
faint ibretafte of tliem. Let him, when no eye but that 
of God sees him, go to the ^bode of the unfortunate. Let 
him relieve their wants, console them under their afflic- 
tions, and speak peace to their wounded spirits. And 
then, — when their hearts open ao^ain to happiness — when 
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he aees the moChar'fl eye, glistening with liie teai: of gnl> 
itudey beam on her o&prtng with the complaceiiej <^ re- 
turning hope, — ^then, when he feels himself penetnted 
and ennobled by the honour of. having been the instro- 
ment of his God in dispensing happiness to hip fellow 
creatares,-^then let him, for a moment, cast a glanee at 
his own heart. That which he then feeb, thatis moral 
felicity — that is Heaven. 

Jin ExiracL 

^^Not a few, I suspect, conceive of Heaven as a for- 
eign good. It is a distant country, to which ve are to 
be conveyed by an outward agency. How slowly do 
men learn, that Heaven is the perfection of the mind, and 
that Christ gives it now, just as far as he raises the mind 
to celestial truth and virtue ! It is true, that tibis word is 
oAen used to express a future felicity; but the blessedness 
of the future world is only a continuance of what is begun 
here. There is but one true happiness^ that of a mind 
unfolding its best powers, and attaching itself to great ob- 
jects^ and Christ gives Heaven, only in proportion as he 
gives this elevation of character. The disinterestedness 
and moral strength and filial piety of the Christian are 
not mere means of Heaven, but Heaven itself, and Hea- 
ven now. 

**The most eicalted idea we can form of the future state 
is, that it brings and joins us to God. But is not ap- 
proach to this great Being begun on earth ? Another de- 
lightful view of Heaven is, that it unites us with the good 
and great of our o\vn race, and even with higher orders 
of beings. But this unioa is one of spirit, not of mere 
place; it is accordance of thought and feeling, not an 
outward relation; and does not this harmony begin ^ven 
now? and is not virtuous friendship on earth essentudiy 
the pleasure which we hope hereafter? What place would 
be drearier than the future mansions of Christ, to one 
iufho should want sympathy with their inhabitants, who 
could not understand their language, who would feel him- 
self a foreigner there, who would be taught, by joys which 
he could not partake, his own loneliness and desolation? 
These views, I know, are often given with greater or 
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\es» diBlinctness; bfnt tliey seem to ttte not to hare brought 
home to men the truth, that the' fountftin of happiness 
must be in our own souls. Gross ideas of futurity still 
prevail. I should not be surprised if to some among u» 
the chief idea of heaven were that of a splendour, a radi- 
ance, like that.M'hich Christ wore on the mount of Trans- 
iiguration. Let us all consider, and it is a great truth, 
that heaven has no lustre surpassing that of intellectual 
and moral wortli; and that, were me effulgence of the 
sun and stars concentrated in the Christian, even this 
^^ould be darkness, compared with the pure beamings of 
ivisdom, love and power from his mind. Think not, then^ 
that Christ has come to give heaven as something distinct 
from virtue. Heaven is the freed and sanctified mind, 
enjoying God through accordance with his attributes, 
multiplying its bonds and sympathies with excellent be- 
ings, putting forth noble powers, and ministering, in un* 
ion with the enlightened and holy, to the happiness and 
virtue of the universe. g^ 



"Men have always been inclined to look to Chrtst for 
something better, as they have dreamed, than the eleva- 
ti^ of their own souls. The great purpose of Christian- 
ity, to unfold and strengthen and lift up the mind, has 
been perpetually thrown out of sight. In truth, tliis pur-^ 
pose has been more than overlooked. It has been re- 
versed. The very religion, given to exalt human nature, 
has been used to make it abject. The very religion, 
which was given to create a generous hope, has been 
made> an instrument of servile and torturinsr fear. The 
very religion, which came from God's goodness to en- 
large the human soul with a kindred goodness, has been 
employed to narrow it to a sect, to rear tlie Inquisition, 
and to kindle fires for the martyr. The very religion, 
given to make the understanding and conscience free, 
has, by a criminal perversion, served to break them into 
subjection to priests, ministers, and human creeds. Am> 
bition and craft have seized on the solemn doctrines of 
an omnipotent God and of future punishment, azid turn- 
ed them into engines against the diild, the trembling fe- 
mal^i the ignorant adult, imtil the Sceptic has been em- 
boldened to charge on religion the chief miseries and 
degradation of human nafture.MMl would rescue our ivolf 
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^kithfrOm this diahoiunir. Christianity has no t^ndenct 
to break the human spirit, or to make man a slave. \i 
•has another aim; and as far as it is understood, it puts 
4brth another power. God sent it from heaven, Christ 
sealed it with his blood, that it might give force of 
thought and purpose to |he human mind, might free it 
from all fear but the fear of wrong doing, might make it 
free of its fellow beings, might break from it every out- 
ward and inward chain. 

.•••^^Kemember this gveat vpurpose of our religioit. 
Receive Christianity as given to raise you in the soale o( 
spiritual being. Expect from it no good, any farther than 
it gives strengtli and worth to your characters. Think 
not, as some seem to think, that Christ has a higher gift 
than purity to bestow, even pardon to the sinner. He 
does bring pardon. But once separate the idea of par- 
<<lon from purity; once imagine that forgiveness is possi- 
ble to him who does not forsake sin; once make it on ex* 
empt/^n from outward punishment, and not the admission 
of thfe' reformed mind to favour and communion with God; 
and the doctrine of pardon becomes your peril, and a sys- 
tem, so teaching it, is fraught with evil. Expect no good 
from Christ, any farther than you are exalted by his char- 
acter and teaching. Expect nothing from his cross, un- 
less a power comes from it, strengthening you to * bear 
his cross,' to * drink his cup,' with his own. unconquera- 
ble love. This is its highest influence. Look not abroad 
.for the blessings of Christ. His reign and chief hies* 
.sings are witliin you. The human soul is his kingdom^ 
There he gains his victories, there rears his temples, 
tliere lavishes his treasures. His noblest monument is a 
mind, redeemed from iniquity, brought back -and devo- 
ted to God, forming itself after the perfection of the Sa- 
viour, great through its power to skuSm for trutli^ lovely 
through its meek and gentle virtues* No other moni»- 
ment does Christ desire; for.this will endure and increase 
in splendour, when earthly thrones shall have fallen, and 
even when . the present order ol' the outward universe 
shall hav-o accomplished its work, and shall Imve passed 
,Mway." JJrChantw^ 
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XT a moment when a hitherto unknown: pestilence i» 
pervading our coimtry, and hurrying thousands of our 
fellow beings to their graves, it may not be improper for 
us, a^€hnstians, to devote a few momentef to a consid- 
erationrof?'the light in which We ought to view this so 
much ^read^d iSspensation of Providence; and of the 
means by^ which we maytum it to our moral improvement. 
We enter the more willingly "upon this subject, as "the 
views which we haveembraced, are of adieering kind, 
and such as 'wifl tend^to^allay that unreasonable *fear of 
this disease, ^Hlii^h so generally ^prevails; and which, 
while it is disgraceful to us asT^ Christians, has a tendency 
to bring on the very evil it wishes to -avoid. 

The first point which we wish to impress upon *the 
minds of our readers, is, that this disease is sent by "Ood. 
In tracing up events to their t>righi, men are too apt to 
rest in^seecHid causes, and'to forget that these second 
causes are only means by which the Great Fir^ Cause 
of all, effects his purposes. But it becomes Christians 
to view eveiftsin a di^rent light. Jesus has -assured us, 
that not a sparrow fells to the ground without the will of 
our Heavenly Father; and, if*his Providence thus watch- 
es over the mte^of -sparrows, thousands of^uman beings 
cannot goto their long home,, but by hi's ajjpointment. 

The second point we wish to impression our readers 
IS, that this dispensation, 'like every otiier which we re- 
ceive from the same hand, is sent to us in mercy, and 
for the' purpose ot* promoting oiU' welfare. Here, we are 
aware*^at we depart from the poptt?ar faith, which pro* 
nounces the Cholera to be a Judgment, sent by God to 
punish mwikind for their sins. As the ideas which pre- 
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Tail on this subject Appear to us to be indefiitttev^aid in- 
jurious in their tendency, before we proceed fiirther, we 
shall stop for a moment to examine, them. 

Our Heavenly Father has* in mercy, established a 
qlose connexion between sin and suffering, in (xdet that 
the latter may deter, or wean us from the focmcr* Thu^ 
for instance, itftemperanoe, gluttony, and debauchery are 
sure to be followed by suffering and disease; And this 
suffering and disease may be consukred as a judgment 
c^the Deity, attached to the above mentioned transgies* 
sions. In the same manner, .we see that the Cholera at- 
tacks, by preference, the dissipated And intemperate;— 
and if, by calling the Cholera a Judgment of God, noth- 
ing more were meant, than that, according to the divine 
appointment, this disease* by preference, attach thaiis- 
sipated, we should not object to this expression. JBut 
this is not tjie meaning, in which the term judgnmntis 
used. According to the popular opinion, the CSoleiais 
sent by God, in his angez, as a apecWpuoislmientibr the 
sins of the people. Now this idea we believerto be equal- 
ly at variance with the acknowle^ed attributes of the 
Deity, and the express teaching of our Safviour.(a) If 
the Cholera carried off (Hily the profligatet there might 
be some apology for the popular opinion; but this is far 
' from being the case. The umocentand the virtuous are 
also its victims. It consigns to the same grave with th^ 
man of dissolute habits, the chiid Wl^ch nev^i oommitted 
transgression, and the philanthropic adult, whose days 
and niglvts are devoted to the.^ares of humanity and to 
Xhe most strenuous efforts Ho alleviate humain suffering* 
Now, to suppose that '90ur Heavenly Father confouods 
all these ia one coqpaon punishmmit, is to attribute to 
him a mode of gov«^|^mentt whidh is equally izr^eoQcila* 
ble with his justi$^itu3d his goodness, (o) 

(a) See L^e xiu. 1-5. 

(6) wm* ' ' It is lamentable to observe how few of 
Ihose w1v6^:^ar the christian name, and who profess to 
recei<ve»tke New Testament as their guide in religioflt 
haver yet learned to regard the Deity, as he is revealed to 
^u$ ^y Jesus Christ, as a Universal and Benevolent Fath- 
im- Many,— rmany minister^of.tfae Gospel oi«^k-^speaJc 



Filler tile goilasee of that rerelationy vMch Jesai» 
Ikaa msaie to us of the Father,-* we iinnljr believe' Ihat &6 
Cholera is sent to us for wise and benevoient purposes; 
a4id though it may not always be in the power of ignotant 
and shortsightied beings, like ourselves, to^ fathom the» 
ways of Providence^ yet^^in &e caseund^ censtd^ration, 
enou^ appears to make us perceive the evidences of love 
and bedevoleace. Let us loek dA this pointk- 

Maurin this infency of his moral exist^ee^ is incapa- 
ble of bearing uninterrupted prospertt^^ it renders him 
self-sufficientr- and leads him to become fbrgetful of his 
^pendance on Ood, < and of the object of fats being; la 
the deceitful confidence tilat to-morrow will be as this 
day, and more abundant, he becomes sensual, and givesf 
Hmselfup textile enjoyment of the present moment, to- 

of his anger {tad- Tengeancer>as ^^se passions belong- 
ed to lus character in<the sasne^ sense as they belong to* 
fke cimfacter oF impeHbct%indisinful msm. God is the 
FeUher of mankind. He has a father's inta^st in their 
welfare, a father's desire for their happiness. '^By the 
veiy act of creation, he unites hiftiself to diem by a tiey 
b^ feebly repvesented by that which binds a parent to his 
ehHd* He is Iheir Fatherm; a much more near and real 
sense; than any human parent is the father of his offspring; 
and the best feelings of earthly parents must be exceed- 
ed by bis, in the degree in which he is more perfect than 
Ihey. Yet a good father lives but to labour for the wel- 
fare of his family. A tender mother, while she pressea 
her child to her bosom, anxiously considers how she may 
best avail hemelf of the situation in which she is placed 
to advfflice its happiness,*-'wishes she had the command 
of circumstances, and could prevent the occurrence of 
every event capable of endangering its virtue and enjoy- 
ment This power, so vainly desked by human parents,, 
is possessed by the imiversal Parent; and is it possible 
to believe that he does hot exert it for the welfare of his 
of&pring? Possessed of unerring wisdom and unbounded 
goodness, must He not fed towards them in the best 
inatmerl and since no power in the universe is cabable of 
controUuig his will, must he not at all timea oc^towards 
them as these feelings dictate?" 



trilyregardlemiofthefiitare** Yfhsa thus indail^iof 
Imeing lost, his HeaveiUy Father steps in to save him, and 
in love, sends^mn adveruty and sickness and danger, to 
recall himto^hiftduty, and to Himself. NowtheCholi- 
era is admirably, adapted to ^promote this benevolent de- 
sign. The suddenness o( its attack, the great mortaiitj 
whichitoccasioiis^aiid the rapidity with which it con- 
signs its victims to the t9inb,-are well calculated to recal 
the g^y-and the thoughtless to eohriety and refiectioQ. 
We suspect that there are but too many, who,, underthe 
influence of a» mistaken theology, , rely for th^r salvation 
on a deadirbed sepentance^. To such die* Cholera may 
prove the power of God unto salvation. It admonishea 
the sinner that he must, tnthout delays, begin his metal 
reformation; that to-day is the accepted time, in which 
he is to prepare for eternity; and that, if he puts off hid 
conversion until the Cholera seizes on him, it may then 
be too late, and his soul be lost forever. We have not a 
doubt that thousands are led by these consideratioiis to a 
reformation of their lives and conduct, which, with ma- 
ny, will result in their everlasting well-being. 

Again, intemperance has in many countries, and for a 
long time,, been one of the besetting sins of the people. 
It is true, that the efforts, which the friends of humanity 
have of late made to banish this vice, have produced the 
most happy effects, fiut still,, the good work is yet very 
far from being completed. The Cholera comes in aid (n 
their benevolent exertions.. To all,, who are capable of 
profiting by its admonitions,, its warning voice preaches 
temperance with irresistible forvse. It removes the irre- 
claimably intemperate, to save mankind from the contam- 
ination of their influence; and offers to us^-the cheeiing 
prospect^ that the* subsequent generation will be strictly 
teim)erate*. 

There- is another point of view, in which the influence 
of the Cholera will prove highly beneficial. To escape 
the dreaded' pestilence,, men are induced to submit their 
appetites to a severe regimen« They continue this self- 
restraint for weeks and months, until habit has rendered 
it easy. Now who cm calculate the amount of moral 
good which will result; fromthe habits of self-control, and 
self-government,, thus acquired! 
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But the moral benefits lo be derived from the Cholera 
are not confined to the motives which it offers to abstain 
from vice. The prevalence of this disease affords us va- 
rious opportunities to practise the noblest virtues of the 
christian character. To the wealthy it furnishes oppor- 
tunities of being charitable; to the humane, opportunities 
of relieving human misery, and of being useful to their 
fellow men; while to sincere christians it furnishes op- 
portunities to exercise and strengthen then* faith in the 
Paternal Providence of God, and to imitate their Saviour 
iti his devotfon to duty, even to the hazard and loss of 
lifeitseif. 

Perhaps it will be objected, that, though this dispen- 
sation of Providence may be one of love and* benevolence 
to those who survive, it is not such to those whom it 
consigns to the grave. This objection would come with 
a better grace from an atheist, or from one, who, though 
he believes in a God, tlunks that that God does not con- 
cern himself about the destiny of man, than from a chris- 
tian, to whom Jesus has revealed the Father* • If we be- 
lieve in the benevolent superintending Providence of God, 
death will not be "a king of terrors," but simpljr an ap- 
pointment of our Father, by which, when it would be no 
longer good for us to remain here, he translates us to an- 
other apartment of his immense dwelling, where that rho- 
raJ education, which has been commenced in this life, 
will be carried on towards perfection. 

But we have been sometimes told, that, though death 
maynot bean evil to the good man, yet to the unreforni- 
ed sinner itiatiust be a positive evil, as it consigns him to 
the dominion of the Devil, who is to torment hira forever 
in hell. If death can, or does withdraw a single human 
being from the paternal care of God, and consign him 
to the power of an evil spirit, then we acknowledge that 
we are wrong. • But where is tlie authority for a belief so 
derogatory to the acknowledged attributes of God? Sure- 
ly not in file Scriptures; for they teach'us expressly, that 
God is every where, and forever present with man, whe- 
ther in this life, or in that which is to follow it. On this 
point, what we read in the cxxxixth Psalm^ is perfectly 
decisive. The popular doctrine on this head must, there- 
fore, have been derived, not from revelation, but from 
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an emmeous theology. But, peihaps we shall be ask- 
ed, \mether we dei»r that men will suffer in the future 
world on account of the sins committed in this? We an- 
swer, By no means. We see that pain and suffering be- 
long to the means by whicfi man is trained up to moral 
improvement in this life; and we see no reason why, in 
a subsequent state of being, they should not again be em- 
ployed, to cany him on to a still higher degree of per- 
fection. All we contend for is, that whatever sufferings 
man may be destined to undergo in a future life, will be 
inflicted on him, not by the Devil, but by the Deity; and 
will be for the benevolent object of making him better and 
happier, not for the malevolent purpose of merely tor- 
menting him, and of rendering lum liniserable. 

If, then, the prevailing pestilence be sent for our good, 
let us make such use of this visitation of Providence, that 
it shall not have been sent to us in vain. Let the consid- 
eration of the uncertainty of life, which this disease in- 
culcates with such dreadful impressiveness, lead us to 
improve every moment in such a manner as to make our 
salvation sure. Let the recollection that this pestilence 
is sent by God, and that our lives are under his care, 
banish every unmanly fear of its approach; and, if it shall 
ever visit the places which we inhabit, let us with unwa- 
vering trust in the protection of our Heavenly Father, 
devote ourselves courageously to the duties of our situa- 
tion, regardless of its dangers, in the firm conviction 
that whether we Uve or die, we aie in the hands of God, 
and that the same path of unshrinking devotion to duty 
which led our Saviour up to his Fatlxer's throne, will con- 
duct us thither also. 
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Fromihs Cknatiim ExammefK*^ 



On Deatb. 



CHRISTIANITY was desired to introdace mto thi 
worid, new views and feelings .concerning dea^ We 
seem to see its character and ojSice typified 4n the visit 
of Jesus to the house of Mary and Martha, on occasion 
of the death of their brother. It was a house of affliction. 
Wailing and lament«lion were heard in it, as they are, 
at one time or another, in all the dwellings of tkis world. 
But our blessed Saviour approached it in the calm con- 
sciousness that he was commissioned with s^ doctrine and 
clothed with a power that would triumph over death; that 
death, in fact, was not the end nor the interruption of ex- 
istence; that death, indeed, was only death in appear- 
ance r while in reality the spirit's life is progressive, ever 
continued, immortal. What less do his words import^ 
than the annunciation to the world of this new view of 
mortality? *I am the resurrection and the life: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in me, shall never 
die' — shall die not, at all, forever! The ap<»stles, ia 
like manner, evidently considered themselves as com- 
missioned to teach new views of death. They taught 
the christian converts to ^sorrow not as others who had 
no hope.' They represented the coming of Christ as 
designed to ^deliver those, who thiiough fear ©f death,r 
were ^11 their life time subject to^ bondage*' 

Christianitiyy we repeat, was designed to introduce in-- 
to the world new views of death and ftktufity. But in; 
this, as in several other respects, we apprehend, that it 
has made as yet but a feeble impression upon the mass 
of those who have received it. We have not yet parta* 
ken of the cheerfulness, tranquility, and triumph of him, 
who ^h^ abolished death and brought Ufe and irnmortal- 
ity to light in the gospel.' We have not so 4ived and 
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Mieved' in Jesus, as triumphantly to fed that we ^almtt 
never die.' There is more, we are tempted to saj, of 
heathen despondency and dread among us, thanofchria- 
tian hope and trustr 

>Vhen our Saviour says, ^ He that liyeth and beliereth 
in me, shall never die,' he adds, *believest thou this?' 
The question -might still be put to multitudes even in a 
christian land, and; we doubt not, with the strongest im- 
plication of their unbelief. They do not believe iL 
Death is regarded as the estibction, rather than as the 
continuance of being. Whatever the words of our theol- 
ogy may say, the real impression upon most minds is, 
that death sunders almost all the ties ihat united us to our 
former existence; that it changes not only onr state, but 
our nature; ' that the soul, as it travels to the ' undiscover- 
ed countty,' is passing beyond the borders of all that it 
has known, and sought, and valued. We are apt to feel, 
as if on the passage from life, we parted with ail that our 
thoughts had familiarized and our affections cherished. 
But is not this an error? We talce with us — so to speak 
~«-our thinking and conscious selves; and it is no vanity, 
but a simple ti^th, to say, in a vety important sense, that 
ourself is our all; for it embraces all oor mental acquisi- 
tions and attachments, our joys and hopes, our attain- 
ments of piety, our treasures of knowledge^ all elevated 
and holy contemplations that we may have indulged in, 
idl our htibits of thought and feeling that are estimable 
and pure, all that is precious in happiness, all that is sa- 
cred in memory; and the record of all this, death will 
not erase, but will only impress upon it the seal of perpe- 
taity. It has not erased these things, we may believe, 
from the venerated and pious minds that have gone be- 
fore us. The deadi the departed, should we rather say, 
are 'connected with us by more than the ties of memory. 
The love that on earth yearned towards us, is not dead^ 
the kindness that gladdened us is not dead; the sympathy 
that bound itself with our fortunes is not dead,: nor has it 
lost its fervor, surely, in the pity of an angeL No; if 
our christian guides speak truly, it still yearns towairda- 
us, it would still gladden us. It still melts in tenderness 
over our sorrows. The world of spirits — we J(now not 
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'where it u« ivfaedier fiar or near; but it may as wen, for 
all that we can understand,, be near to us, as far distaatf 
and in tiiat fervent lave, .ii^ieh knews nothing of changes 
or distance or /idiatincti^i,. it is . forever mear us. Our 
friend, if he be the same and Bet>ianother being-— our 
friend, in whatever worlds in whatever sphere,, is still our 
friend. The ties of eveiy virtuou».«nion,4»ef like the 
▼iitAe whidb cements them^ l&e^;th^afiectioBa of angels, 
like the. love of Grod .whtah».bu)da ^em to the etema^ 
throne,, immortals 

« « 411. **• ^.. « 4t « 

We do not sufficiend^eonsader death as a stage, ane*- 
eessary stage in thersprogvess ei being; as a natural jpass** 
nge from the ehUdheod to die maturify of our existence. 
Jesus Christ has abokshed death, and brought tife and iiB«- 
mortditj to light in the Gospel. He has presented new 
views of mortality. He has taught us, that it is the deadn. 
of thetbodj only; that the good man, the spirit of good* 
ness which is in him, that the intrinsic and intellectual 
being ^shall never die.' 

Thou^ attended/. 4(r art^ertain extent,' with pain,, and 
doubt, and gloom, the departure of man from dus worid, 
simply considered, is not to be regarded as an ordinatk>n 
of God's wra^, but of his infinite goodness. Whatever 
is universal andtunavoidable, must always be held to be 

fiod. Sin only, the choice of man, is essentially eviL 
vents^ laws, the orcfinances >of Qod,.are ever good* 
When we approach the dweUing where death has entered,. 
iidien^4rejoin the circle of^'mouming friendaandkindredr 
over whidithe moitalvstroke has just4>rought its stupify^ 
ing horror, or. its heart'-rendiagagonyt when that solemn 
silenoof that dread vacuity «f death is around us, broken 
only by*the sighs and shudderings of grief and despair^ 
we are ftpt^atifirsttDfedasiC we stood in some awful 
diasm where Ged is notfor in some overaiuidowing cloud 
whereheispresent'^onlyin displeasure/: But when we 
remember that this is tiiC' inevitable lot, that there are 
thousands of such scenes, passing every hour on earthf. 
ten thousand human hearts rent with like sorrow, we are 
ready to ask — Can thi^ universal fate be otherwise than 
aa aidination of wisdom and goodness! Can the unva:» 
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rl aHotBieiit, to ivUclr aB dMtaisttlires, to wMcVrit- 
cfaildren of God aro ^subject, be ybidietive? Cair 
itmtf ivhicbbefaUsalleaiMj beings, Ms all tiine^ and* 
spreads before tiie eyp of Heaven such an unkitenupted 
aocQe— can it be a signal measure of God's wrath? The 
oatedtiDphey^intiie darJkost view oi it^ would not be so^ 
korrible AS tfti^suppoaition iriiich dras es^lainsit 

Becsdosy'-a^dtesolutibn of the bod|^ and a departttie* 
Aom this worid^^resahd from the Tei^ nalinre and neces- 
sity of things. The hmnao frame was not made tO'live 
alway^f.andfthe earth,-.as eyidentljy-^was not^esignedfo 
sappoKlth»'accamula^igg^ierationsofmaiddnd. Nay,- 
■KMre;- departure at some time or other, irons this life, 'SO 
ftr from beuig a pend requisition* must, to every reflect- 
iag mindr appear in tho hi^est degree, defflrable. Let the 
onestion be put to •our calmer and loftier reflectioos,'«nd 
mere can-be no oilier answ^. Would we live always! 
Would we always bear the burden^ of impmfection and^ 
mfirmtty? Would we alWiiys pant for Imofwledge and- 
happiness that we cannot attain; and ^mll we ever cHng 
to that load of flesh, an^ of all the iHa that flesh is heir 
fo, which drags us down tothe earth? No; we would' 
die; we would depart; we would be reieased^aiid be^i^ 
reat^ We^might de8ira.t»momrtt)n^e winged chariotr 
of £iijah; but it has pleased God to af^oint ten- us adi^ 
iereot way. Be* it«o, that it is for our sins, -or that oip 
sins have castya-shadaw over the passage out of this 
world; shall we not then* the mere humbly and submit 
sively yield omnelves toit?-^not wiA^ tenrer, .npt'with 
slavish dread, <fbr God does not chasten, -oven ffo our 
sins, .in mipitying wrath^^but inrlender merc}^^ * 

We- -would not, thenv live always* Eardk- eould^^t 
bear us. Humanity could not^ b«ar its load.- Still more; 
the mind could not be satisfledt'v It would aidE for odier 
soenes, for other regions, for o^er sources of kfeioM^ 
edge, for otiier fountains of joy^ We wotdd departr 
then; and this is but saying, 4hat we iirouldidie. We 
must yield bur powers Id the ^eep of dotttht^-tiiat we imiy 
awake- to a new lifm' We must change tho ionn and 
mode of our existc^nee, tiiat we may exist in a higher 
sphere. We' must cease to live as men, that we may be- 
gin tolTve as angelsi.. The unaightly worm must sink t» 
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vinai^onand deeJth, diai it may rise ftom its grovelling ia 

-the dusty that it may unfold its wings in a new region, 
and become the cieature of life and beauty that God de« 
signed it to be. The soul in like manner must drop its 

^ mortal coij/ that the now undeveloped^ the half donnant 
powers, that mysteriously. sleep«within it, may awake to 
their own intellectual and immortal life. It. may be as 
unconscious now, of what it is hereafter to beeome, as 
the reptile that crawls upon the earth is of jising tot^^ 

^r and light of heaven. The transformation may be as 
great, and as much more glorious, as inteUectis moie 
glorious than dark and blind instinct Nor may death 
be the soul's last transformation. ^ There, shall be no 
more des^' indeed; but thercmay beimany changes in 
its mode, of being, while it is passing from glory to gb* 
ry, through its everlasting progiess. 

No; itis not a strange dispensation. Death is the fel* 
low of all that is earthly; ^.the friend of man'«lone. Itis 
not an anomaly; it is nat a monster in the creation* . it 
is the l»w, and the lot of nature. 

^ Not to thy eternal resting-.place, 
Shalt'fithou retire alone. * * * 

Thou dialt lie down 
Willi 4patriar4hs of iite infant world, with king^. 
The powerful of the earth, the wise and good* 
Fair forms and hoary seers of ages past. 
All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills, 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun; the vales. 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 
The venerable woods, rivers that-move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks. 
That make the meadows green, and pouiiad found 4U, 
Old ocean's grey, and melandwly wasto — 
Are but the solemn declarations aU, 
Of the great tomb of man.' 

But of what is it the tomb t Does the spirit die t Do 
the blessed afiections of the soul, go down intathe dark 
and silent graven Oh! no. *The narrow house, and 
pall, and breathless darkness' and funeral train--4hese 
belong not to the soul. They proclaim only the body's 
dissolution. They but celebrate the vanishing away^ 
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the shadow of existenee. Man does ami die^thotightk I 
fonns of popular speech: thus annouiice. his exit. He I 
does not. /die. We bui^, not* our fnrad, but only the 
form, the vehicle in which, -for a time, our friend lived. 
TiuX cold, impassive clay is not the friend^ the pareni, 
the child, the companion, the cherished being. .No, it 
is not ^ blessed be God, that we can say, It is not! It 
is the mateiial world only that eardi claims. ^ It is ^ dust' 
OBiy,''that^ descenda to dust' The grave! — ^let us break 
its awful spell, its dread dominion. It is the place where 
Buui lays down Us weaioi^as, his infirmity, his diseases 
and sorrows, that ha nmy rise up te a new. and glorioBs 
life. It is the place, where man ceaaes — in all that is 
itailrand decaying— ceases to be man, thai he may be, 
in glory^and blessedness, an angel of light! 

Why, then, should we fear death, saveta&^the wicked 
fear, and mast fear it ? Why dread to lay down this frail 
body in its resting-place, and this weaiy, aching head, 
on die pillow of its repose? Why tremble at thia-r-that 
in the kngrsleep of the tomb« that body shall suffer dis* 
ease no more, and pain no more, and hear namore the 
cries of jvant nor the groans of distress— ^and, far retired 
from the turmoil of life, that violence and change shall 

..pass lightly over it, and the elements shall beat and the 
atomiashaUsifh unheard, around its lowly bedl Say, 
ye aged and infirm !«is it tl^ greatest of evils to die? 
Say, ye children of care and toil! say,;ye:ajfflicted and 

4empted ! is it the greatest of evils to die ? 

Oh ! jio. Come the last hour, in God'a^own time !^ 

.and a good life and a glorious hope shall make it wel- 
come. Comex^^ jhour of release I— read affliction shaU 
make it welcome. . Gome the hj»«r>of reunion with the 
lov^d and lost on ^eafth !-— and«the -passionate yearnings 
of affection, aadthe str<Mig. aspiration of faith, shall bear 
us to their blessed Jand. . Come death to this body-*^ 
l>urdened, tempted, frail, failing, dying bodyf-^aDd'^ 
Ihe soul,— ^thanks be to God, who giveth ua.the victoiy! 
-<^o the soul, come fi*eedom, light and joy. unceasing'! 

^ome, the^ immortal life! «He that liveth'—^aitfa the 

>^conqueror>over Death— ^ he. that livaihiand.i>elievethiB 

^an^, Jshall:.K&vBa.m£ ! ' 
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Oti the Characier Required^ and the 
•means ta be Used for Salvation. 

I hav« fonnerly considered ^is subject; («) — but it was 
rather to show what is not indispensable for salvation, 
than what is. 

It is xay present intention to carry the discussion into 
some detail, — to point out the course of a religious life, — 
to separate it into parts, — and to give a general view of 
the nature and succession of its duties. 

Let me first say something, then, of the kind of feeling, 
and of the course of conduct that is implied in leading a 
religious life, and next, speali of certain religious acts and 
exercises, which are at the same time parts, and means of 
piety. 

In regard to the general course of feeling and conduct, 
let roe begin with saying, that, to be a christian, you must 
be a demut man. The thought of Ood must not be a 
strange, or a gloomy* or a dreadful thought to you. It 
may have become such to your mind through the unhap- 
py influences of education, or the more unhappy influen- 
ces of an irreligious life. These impressions must be 
•corrected. They are as false as they are injurious; and 
must therefore be laid aside. They must be laid aside as 
the crude thoughts of childhood, or the distorted fancies 
of a depraved heart. God is, in reality, the great object 
for every intelligent mind. He must be the central pow- 
er of attraction, and source of happiness to the rational 
creation. He is so; and' it is a matter of unspeakable 
joy that we cannot alter it. We must regard him as such, 
.or we are at war with the universe. I know not how tc> 
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express this view of him adequately. But if you ^tU 
consider what the planetary system would be without the 
sun to enlighten it, — what the earth would be without ver- 
dure, — what Kfe would be without the social principle; — 
you may understand, in some measure, how essential in 
the universe of mind is the being, the perfection, the pre- 
sence of God. You may understand, too, what place in 
the religious life is to be assigned to tlie thoughts of this 
infinite and ever-present Being. They must be powerful 
and controlling, — ithe impulses of all motive, purpose and 
affection. They must be pleasant to us,-^not dreary, 
not irksome^ or difficult; — but pleasant, and easy to con- 
template, as it is to open our eyes upon the light The 
thoughts of God must blend with all that is sublime and 
fair around us, — with all that is holy and precious in our 
own experience. They must become as familiar as our 
most cherished experience. 

I do not say that you can attain all this at once. But 
I say that this must be your aim; — it must begin to be 
your business, pursuit and pleasure. Those who have 
cast off fear, and restrained prayer before God, must 
learn the fear of God, and the privilege of devotion. I 
do not say that they must be able, at once, to spend long 
seasons of uninterrupted and intense devotion, — but that 
they must commence this heavenly employment. The; 
must break up that unnatural estrangement, (which alas 
is too often found in the human mind,) of creatures firon 
their Creator, — of cliildren from their Father, — of beings 
constantly favoured and blessed, from their kind Benefac* 
tor. They must not lock up their feelings in pride or in* 
difference, because an Infinite Being claims this exerciset 
It is an offence against reason, against an intelligent nai 
ture, against every sentiment of gratitude & justice todoso. 

The devotion that is now spoken of is not occasional« 
but habitual, — ^not the devotion of the closet, orofase-* 
lect portion of time^ but of the customary employmen^^ 
and common course of life,^^to which particular, and, if 
I may so speak, local devotion is to be considered only 
as auxiliary. It is a sense of religion that I speak of, — & 
^ense of the great and spiritual objects of our existence, 
of the authority and presence of God; — and it is this de- 
^ out conviction and habit, carried with us evety where, 
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and abiding with us in all places, in the field and the shop, 
in the office and the counting room, on the land and on 
the ocean, in the house and by the way, in the family and 
the friendly circle. It is a devotion which is called into 
exercise by every thing with which we have any connec- 
tion or concern, — ^by ail that we perceive, and hear, and 
experience, — ^by all that comes to us from the outward 
world through the avenues of the senses, — by all that mind 
explores or invents, — by all that human life involves, — by 
its blessings and trials, its comforts and toils, its hopes 
and fears. There is such a habit of mind, — and it may 
be cultivated; — ^it may grow, and become the leading fea- 
ture and characteristic of the whole being. We talk not of 
a chimera or an impossibility; and if we speak of a reality, 
surely there can be no other reality upon earth so blessea. 

But I must pass to the second great branch of the reli- 
gious life. I have said that the christian must be a de- 
vout man. I add, secondly, that he must be a good mai^; 
— rnot merely a good-natured man, — good from a certain 
easiness or recklessness of disposition, btit good from 
principle, good in spite of evil passions and temptations. 

The duties of benevolence are various. They require 
us, in the first place, to break off from every visible hab- 
it that may injure our fellow-men. This, at least, every 
one can do. The intemperate can reform, — the violent 
can be gentle, — the licentious > can be chaste, — the slan- 
derous can be charitable, — the dishonest man can be fair 
in his dealings. 

But, it is not enough to be externally correct. If any 
one would be a christian, let him look to the fountain of 
his actions and motives. Long after the outward life has 
become mainly irreproachable, he may find his inward 
tempet to need tlie most watchful jealousy and care. Let 
him not be content vrith what the world calls virtue; but 
let him add to his * virtue patience, and to patience godli- 
ness, and to godliness brotherly-kindness, and to broth- 
erly kindness charity.' Let him keep his heart with all ' 
diligence, and the hfe, with common sense and prudence, 
will take care of itself. He will not be avaricious, or 
dishonest, or sensual, whose thou£;hts are sincete and 
upright and pure. He will not slander, or assail, or pracw^ 
tise violence, M'hoseheartis full of kindnessand forbearance. 
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But another saggestion is, mat religious benevolence 
should not only be outwardly correct and inwardly pure, 
but that it should be a comprehensive principle, — that it 
should embrace all the circumstances and relations of life. 
Art thou a parent! Be consistent, wise and mild in your 
authority. Art thou a child ? Be affectionate and duti- 
ful, and render back something of the inextinguishable 
debt of filial obligation. Art thou a neighbor,— « partaker 
with others of the pleasures and duties of society? Be 
just and forbearing,— -considerate of others rights and feel- 
ings and good name, — be upright in conduct, and pure in 
conversation. Art thou the master of a family, and hast 
to direct the minds of others? See, first, that thou hast 
the command of thine own; and let the inward regulation 
and tranquility of your own mind give law and order to 
your household. Art thou a friend ? Be not such to the 
fortunate alone. Be a friend in adversity. Be more 
anxious to improve, than to flatter those whom you es- 
teem. Be a friend so affectionate that you can reprove 
without offending them. Be so disinterested, that ywt 
can admire without envying them. In fine, art thou a 
member of the human family? 'Behold, how good and 
how pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unityl' *Be kindly aifectioned one to another with broth- 
erly love.' Yield youi sympathy to the sorrowful, and 
your kind attention to the sick. Befriend the poor man, 
and him that hath no helper. 

Such is a brief and general delineation in the religious 
life. There is no religion without virtue; there is no con- 
sistent virtue without religion. ' If any man among yoit 
seem to be religious, and bridleth not his tongue, ^ut de- 
ceive th his own heart, this man's religion is vain. Pure 
religion, and undefiled before God and the Father is this^. 
to visit the widows and fatherless in their affliction, and 
to keep himself imspotted from the world.' Here are one 
or two striking specifications of the social virtues, without 
which it is declared that all religion is vain. And the 
contrary is equally true. If any man among you seem- 
eth to be virtuous, and yet is indifferent to the great 
source and object of all right and good affections, that 
man's virtue is deficient and frail; — temptation will prove 
it to be frail;— eternity will show that it is fatally deficieoU 
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There IB no description of the christian life in the New 
1?estament, which will not be met by the account that 
has now been given of it Is it said to be repentance I 
Repentance is turning, — is being converted, regenerated 
to ft devout and good Ufe. Is it faith ? Faith is that 
which 'worketh by love, and overcometh the world.' Is 
ic hope? He that iiath the christian hope ^puriRedi him* 
self.' Is it love? Love to God and to man are the vo" 
ry qualifications we have insisted on. ^ On these two 
commandments hang all the law and the prophets;' and 
the new commandment of the gospel is, * that we should 
love one another.' 

Besides this general course of life however,, there are 
certain specific acts and exercises, without which it is 
never likely to be pursued. These are the private duties 
of religion, reading the scriptures, meditation,, self-ex- 
amination and prayen. I will not take upon me to say 
that no man can be a christian without observing one or 
another precise yb<^ of devotional exercises; but I do 
not hesitate to say that no man can.be a. christian, who 
does not value the scriptures sufficiently to read them, — 
who does not reflect, who does not pray. And it is more 
than questionable whether any one ever does these things 
habitually and thoroughly, who has not sufficient interest 
in them^also to appoint some particular time for them, — ^ 
and some particular time of every day. Perhaps I skall 
not address a single individual who may not easily coln-^ 
manda.time and place of retirement for this purpose. 
Yet,, of such importance does this daily opportunity for 
recollection and prayer appear to me, that if I should ad* 
dress any one whose employments called for the remark, 
I would say, let him, if he can» do notbetter, lean upon 
his spade or his work-bench,-r— let him abstract his mind 
from what is passing around him, — let him think of his 
faults, his weaknesses, his temptations, liis duties,^et 
him earnestly pray to God for strength and guidance and 
mercy. Yet, if you can do what is better than this, I 
would earnestly beseech you not to fail. of it. 'Enter 
into thy closet, and when thou liastshut thy doi>r,. pray 
to thy father which is in secret, and thy Fatlier which 
aeeth in secret will reward thee openly.' 

Do.Iseem, now, to state a needless and irksome re*-- 
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quLsition? And is it thus with you, my friend 1 Have 
you lived till this time without any habitual solicitude, in- 
quiry or reflection on the great object of your beu^^ 
Have you lived till now without prayer, and without God 
in the worid ? Is the very proposal of prayer and medi- 
tation irksome to you 1 And do you say that they are al- 
so needless ? I can conceive it possible that I address 
some minds in this very situation. And surely if there 
are any beings on earth, to whom this subject should 
come with power, it is to such. It is time for them to 
pause. It is time for them to consider. It is time for 
them to pray. It is time for them to ask with something 
of the agitation of the jailor, *what must I^do to be sav- 
ed V There never was a subject presented to you, de- 
manding such fixed and solemn thought There never 
was a time when your property, or reputation, or health 
was in jeopardy, which so urgently required a pause for 
consideration and prayer. For it is £iot your reputation, 
but your real interest, — it is not youu property, but your 
Koul, — it is not your health, but your salvation, that is in 
peril. 

But is it, — ^I imagine that I still hear some one sayin^i 
— is it, after all, necessary, that we should commence 
with our own hearts, and acquaint ourselves with medita- 
tion and prayer 1 Is this something that we must do to be 
sqjfed ] Do you ask this witli the Bible in your hands, 
cofmmanding you to search the scriptures, to consider 
your ways, to examine your own heart, to pray, and to 
enter into your closet to pray I Do you ask this with the 
world around you, with temptation on every side, widi 
cares and toils and burdens, weighing heavily upon the 
spiritual and immortal nature, — with business and pleas- 
ure and all outward things ever dra^ying the mind from i^ 
s-elf, and from God ? Do you ask this, and not feel that 
the very question shows that you stand in the most press- 
\n<: need of consideration, and supplication to God, and 
every cJfibrt, . and everv means of the reliirious life ? For 
who, I repeat, who of all men on earth needs the office** 
of devotion and retired meditation and secret vows, if 
not he who has^ vet to leant that he needs them. * If the 
righteous be scarcely saved, v/here shall the ungodly and 
tile bLur;er appear .' If tliose who use the utmost eSort^ 
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and all the appointed means for lea^Mg a religious life^ 
oAen tremble for ^emselves, and feel as if they needed 
more means and greater efforts, what shall be the fate of 
those^ who are not concerned to do soiy thing, or te use 
any means of being aroused from their condition — ^nay, I 
repeat again, wlk«^ are not interested enough to ask what 
they must do, — ^who see no necessity for special ex^tton, 
— ^who are indifferent, it must be feared, only because 
they are blind, snd whose blindness,, it is certain,, is in 
pfoportion to their danger. 

I haye spoken of private devotions. There are also 
certain public acts and exercises, on which, as parts and 
means of religiou, I wish to dwell for a moment. Wie 
beHeve that it is the will of God that Christianity in genera 
aU and that persimal religion in particular, should be pro- 
moted by some public institutions. Whether this con- 
viction concerning what is the will of God, be derived 
from his express declaration,, or from expediency, we 
are bound to respect it. Now if there are any who^ after 
all, have conscientious scruples concerning any religious 
institution^ to them I have, at present, nothing to say on 
the christian cxbligation of observing it. But. to those 
who have no such scruple, who believe that it is God's 
will that the Sabbath, and publie worsh^>, and the Loro's 
Supper should be nsed as means of citltiyating religion, 
— ^to them we may say diat it is a part of their duty as 
christians, carefully to observe these appointments of 
God for their benei^t. These are among the things that 
they must do to be saved. Few surely if there be any 
plain quali^cation for God's faver and|fbi^veness, it is a 
conscientious and faithful obedience to his acknowledged 
will. Do you say concerning ^se, or any of these in- 
stitutions, that it may be the duty of others to observe 
them, but not yours I I ask, whence you have obtained 
a dispensation from them ? Do you say, that for one ot 
them in particular, for the Lord's Supper, you are not 
prepared 1 I answer, that the same argument ought to 
keep you away from the house of God. You are as much 
prepared for the communion, as you are for prayer. * For 
whether is greater, the gift, or the idtar that sanctifiefh 
the gift?' Whether is greater, more sacred and solemn, 
— the commanioa table, or the temple of God? Arrd 
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wfaetherb greater the temple, or the God \vho«e preft- 
eace hallows the temple,: — the modes of worshipr or the 
gfeat object of worship? All worship, all rites^. that di* 
cectly recognize the being and presence of our Maker, are 
equally solemn. Reason knows no difference; the scrip- 
tures point out none. They ascribe as much solemnity 
to simple prayer, as to the comrminion; and if there is 
any difference,, more. It is the error of the formalist, 
and not the feeling of the devout man, that makes a dis- 
tinction in the rites of solemn worship. It is human su- 
perstition, and not hearvenly wisdom,^ that would fix the 
mind on modes and forms,, aiid make them of more con* 
sequence than the presence of God himself. Let us be- 
lieve, then, that if we ought to come to the house of God, 
we ought to come to every rite and institution of it; — H 
we ought to be christians in form^ we ought to be such in 
in reality — and if we ought to be christians in realify^r we 
«ught to be such in all those ways and modes which are 
well pleasing unto God. 'But,' it may be asked, '-would 
you advise a vicious or irreligious or thoughtless man to 
eome to the communion T I answer, no; — but I would 
urge him to lay aside his sins and his omissions of duty 
at once; — I would urge him to repent, and to seat his re- 
p^tance in these holy ordinances, — to resist his sinful 
passions, and to avail himself of all that aid which God's 
appointments were designed to give him. I would exhort 
hini to follow the example of those ancient saints who 
walked, at the- same time, 'in all the ordinances and cam- 
wandmenU of die Lord blameless*.' 

And now,, reader^ I have pointed out to you something 
of the. general course, and some of the particular acts of 
a religious life. Let us remember,, that while we read, 
tphile we meditate^ we are approaching to the close of ail 
our means and opportunities of religion^ What consider- 
able interest even of our mortal life is there, which does 
not employ our private thoughts and purposes ? What 
6iMmcj« is there which has not regulations and rules, — 
which has noi forma of promise and agreement and ratifi^ 
cation 1 . Here we are not objectors, — here we are not 
excusers of ourselves, — here we are not punctilious and 
scrupulous lest we should do too much. O let it not Iw 
said of us,— let it not be said another day,— that virtui 
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and piety and heaven could not engage an equal care!*- 
that we were wise as the children of this world, but nev-* 
er wise as the children of ligbl! — that we gained the in-^ 
heritance of earthly possessions and comforts, but havo 
lost the inheritance of the soul ! 

Let us be urged to a better choice. Let us believe^ 
these declarations of the scriptiires and act in obedienco 
to them. ' Her ways,.' — the ways of duty*— *^are pleasr- 
antness, and all her pa^s are peace;' ^ Work out your 
own salvation with fear and tiemblinf^,. for i^ is God that 
Dvorketh in you bolh to will and to do of his good pleas- 
uie.' ^ For God will render unto* every man according 
to his deeds.' *^fie not deceived; God is not mocked; 
for whatsoever m man. soweth that shall he also reap; h» 
that soweth to the flesh,, shall of the flesh reap conuptioa; 
he that sowelh to* the spirit,, shall ol* the spirit reap life ev-t- 
erlasting.' 



An Extract from ^ The FormaHon of the Ckrisiitm 
Character^" by H, Ware^ Jr. 

Religion, in a general sense, is founded on man's rela- 
tion and accountableness to his Maker; and it consists in 
ehisrishing the sentiments and performing the duties 
whieh thence result, and which belong to the other rela- 
tions to odier beings which God has appointed him to su»* 
tain. Concerning these relations, sentiments, and duK 
ties, we are instructed in the Scriptures, especially in the> 
New Testament. Religion,, with us, is the Chriatian 
religion. It is found in tibe teachings and example of Je- 
sus Christ it consists in the worship,, the sentiments^ 
and the character, which he enjoined, and which he iliua^ 
trated in his own person. What you are to seek, there- 
fore, is, under the guidance of Jesus Christ, to feel your 
relation to God, and to live under a sense of responsibiU 
ity to him; to cultivate assiduously those sentiments and 
affections which spring out of this responsible and filial, 
relation, as well as those which arise out of your connex- 
ion with other^men as his offspring; to perform all the 
duties to Him^nd them, which appertain lo this charac* 
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ter and relation; and to cherish that heayenward tendency 
of mind, which should spring from a consciousness of 
possessing an immortal nature. He who does all ibsB ia 
a religious man, or, in other words, a Christian. 

You desire to he a Christian. To this are requisite 
^ree things: belief in the truths which the gospel reveals; 
possession of the state of mind which it ^ajotns; and per- 
ibrmance of the duti^ which it requires: or, I may say, 
the subjection of the mind by faith, the subjection of the 
heart by love, the subjection of the will by obedience. — 
This universal submission of yourself to God is what you 
are to aim at. This is Religion. Observe how exten- 
sive a thing it is. It is a principle of the mind; founded 
upon thought, reflection, inquiry, argument; and leading 
to devotion and duty as most reasonable and suitable for 
intelligent beings. It is a sentiment or affection of die 
heart; not the cold judgment of the intellect alone, in fa- 
vor of what is right; but a warm, glowing feeling of pref- 
erence and desire; a feeling, which attaches itself in love 
to the Fadier of all and to all good beings; which turos 
duty into inclination, and pursues virtue from impulse; 
which prefers and delights in that which is well pleasing 
to God, and takes an afiectionate interest in tlie things to 
which the Saviour devoted himself. It is a rule of Ufe; 
it is the law of God; causing the external conduct to cor* 
respond to the principle which is established, and the sen- 
timent which breathes, within; bringing every action in- 
to a conformity with the divine will, and making univer- 
sal holiness the standard of the character. 

The Scriptures represent religion under each of these 
flifferent views. As a prindpU^ it is called Faith; and 
in this view is faith ^(tolled as the essential thing for lite 
■and salvation, we are to * walk by faitlu' We are ' sav- 
ed by faith.' — As a sentiment^ it is styled Love. Love 
to God and man is declared by the Saviour to be the sub- 
stance of rehgion; and the Apostles, especially John and 
Paul, every where represent this universal affection as 
the essence and the beauty of tlie Christian character.-^ 
No one can read their language, and contipare with it the 
life of Christ, without perceiving how essentially true re- 
ligion is a sentiment of the heart. — As a Icno or rule, it is 
spoken of throughout the Scriptures, It is a command- 
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ment of God, requiring obedience. We are Mo do hn 
wiW Christ is the * author of salvation to those that obey 
him.' * If thou iidlt enter into life, keep the command- 
ments.' * He who keepeth my commandments, he it is 
that loveth me.' In the general complexion of Scripture, 
and in many particular passages, these several views are 
united: thus we are told, that *' the fruit of the spirit is 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
iailh, meekness, temperance;' that the blessing of God 
belongs to the humble, penitent, meek, pure in heart, 
merciful, and peaceful; that the Christian character con- 
sists in ^ whatsoever is true, honest, just, pure, lovely, 
and of good report^' in adding to ' faith, virtue, knowl- 
edge, temperance, patience, godliness, brotherly kind- 
ness, and charity;' and *in den3dng ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, and living soberly, righteously, and god- 
ly.'* 

You see, then^ what is the character of the religion 
which you are seeking. You perceive that it implies the 
absolute supremacy of the soul and its interests over all 
the objects and interests of the present state; and that its 
primary characteristic is a certain stato of mind and affec- 
tions. It is not ihe external conduct, not the observance 
of the m<Hal law alone, which constitutes a religious man; 
but the principles from which he acts, the motives by 
which he is govenied, the state of his heart. A principle 
of spiritual life pervades his intellectual nature, gives a 
complexion to his whole temper, and is the spring of that 
. moral worth, which is in other men the result of educa- 
tion, circumstances, or interest. He is actuated by a 
prevailing sense of God, and the desire of a growing re- 
semblance to his moral image. He is possessed with 
the perpetual consciousness of his immortality; and is 
not ashamed to deny himself any of the gratifications of 
the present hour, when thereby he may keep his mind 
more disengaged for the study of truth and the contem- 
plation of his highest good. Living thus with his chief 
sources of happiness wiihm him, he bears with equanimi- 
ty the changes and trials of earth, and tastes something 

*Gal. V. 22, 23.— Matthew, v. 3-9.— Philip, iv. 8 

2 Peter^ i. 6, 7— Titus, ii. 12. 
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of the peculiar felicify of heaven, which is * righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy in a holj spirit;' and, like his 
master, who sojourned below, but whose aflfections were 
above, he does his Father's will as he passes throu^ the 
world, but has treasured up his supieme good in his Fa- 
ther's future presence. 

But if you would discern the full excellence and loveli- 
ness of the religious life, do not rest satisfied with stud^^- 
ing the law, or musing over the descriptions of it. Go 
to the perfect pattern, which has been set before the be- 
liever for his guidance and encouragement. Liook unto 
Jesus, the author and finisher of your faith. In him are 
exhibited all the virtues which you are to practise, all the 
4ifiections and graces which you are to cultivate. In hini 
is that rich assemblage of beautiful and attractive excel- 
lencies, which has been the admiration of all reflecting 
men, the astonishment and eulogy of eloquent unbeliev-' 
«r8, and the guide, consokLtio&, and trust, of faithful dis- 
ciples. In^the dignity and sweetness which characterize 
Jhim, how strongly do we feel that there is raudi jaoore 
than a display of external quahties, oonfonnity to a pre- 
scribed rule, and graceful propriety of outward demean-, 
or. Nothing is more striking than the evident connexion 
of every thing which he said and -did with something in- 
ternal. The sentiment and disposition which reign with- 
in, are constantly visible through his exteri<»: deportment; 
nnd we regard his words and hie deeds less as disdnct 
outward thuigs, than as expressions or repiesentations of 
character. As, in looking on certain countenances, we 
iiave no thought of color, feature, or form, but simply of 
the moral or intellectual qualities which they suggest; so, 
in conterq)lating the life of Jesus, we find ourselves per- 
petually looking beyond his mere actions, and fixing our 
thoughts on the qualities which they indicate. His life is 
but the expressive countenance of his soul. We feel, 
that, though in the midst of present things, he is led by 
principles/ wrapt in thoughts, pervaded by sentiments, 
which are above earth, unearthly; that he is walking in 
eommunion with another sphere; and that the objects 
around him are matters of interest to him, no further than 
as they afford materials for the exercise of hja benevo- 
lence, and opportunities for doing his Father's will* 
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NO. XIL ME^DVILLE, PA. VOL. II. 

On the UnUarianism of the first three 

Centuries. 



THE objection is oiltenmade to TJnitarianism that it i$v 
a new thing, which has sprung up within the last few 
years; and which therefore cannot be true. We have no 
doubt that many are prevented from examining and em- 
bracing it by the belief that this is so. We shall attempt 
to remove this prejudice. For this purpose we shall enr 
deavour to establish by the clearest evidence, that Vnito' 
riamwi^ or the bdief in the simple unity of God, was the 
uniform belief of the primitive church during the first thre^ 
centuries, tad that Trimiarianism^ as n<no held, arose in 
the fourth century after Christ 

Before we enter into the main part of this inquiry, w& 
will offer a few prefatory remarks, which have an impor'^ 
tant bearing upon this subject, and which we request the 
reader to keep constantly in mind while perusing the fol^ 
lowing pages. 

1. By ^eterm Godf we, in this age and country, con- 
stantly understand the Supreme Being. But during the 
first three centuries, in Heathen countries, where gods 
were numerous, and where almost every Emperor on his 
death became a god, this term must have had a much 
more loose and indefinite meaning; and hence, though 
we ^nd the title God very freely applied to Christ, by £e 
Christian writers of that era, it does not follow that they 
believed him to be the Supreme God. This use of the 
term God in a qualified or subordinate acceptation, pre* 
vailed also among the Jews; in proof of which we refer 
tbfi reader to Exod. 2^. 28* where we read; '^Thousbak: 
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not revile the gods (meaning the judges) nor curse the 
ruler of thy people;" and also to Exod.*7. 1. Ps 45. 6 
and 7. Ps S2. 1. John 10. 35. 

2. The same remark applies to the term worshipping. 
This term among us Protestants, is almost exclusively 
used to designate thait religious homage and adoration, 
which man pays to his Maker. But the word in the orig- 
inal Greek, which has been thus translated, has a much 
•less definite meaning. It generally expresses the rever- 
ence or salutation, paid by anyiuferior to a supeiior, 
leaving' the degree of the homage in'each case, to be de- 
termined by the known relation between the parties: and 
if tlie translators of the New Testament, in all cases 
where Christ is comcemed, have deemed it proper to rear 
der the original Greek by the term worshippings this on- 
ly proves the bias of their own minds, but nothing fur- 
ther. On this subject we refer the reader to 1. Ohron. 
QQ. 20. where it is said; *'and all the congregation — wot' 
shipped the Lord and the King;" and to Matt. 18. 26, 
where the servant is said to haxe worshipped the King. 

3. We must not consid<»: any proof which we may 
find of the pre-existence of Christ, as evidence of his 
proper Deity. A large portion of the Unitarians believe 
in his pre^existence as firmly as the Trinitarians do. To 
have existed before the creation of the material universe, 
and to be the self-existent Jehovah, are different things. 
Most, if not all, the Fathers after Justin Martyr, believ- 
^that G^id, previous to the creation of this world, cre- 
ated an intelligent, super-aneelic Being, called the Lo- 
gos [word] Son, or Christ, oy whose instrmnenUdUy he 
afterwards created the world; and who, at a subsequent 
period^ became the medium of God's intercoume with 
man during the Old Testament dispensation. 

4. Wh^:i in the writings of the third century, we meet 
fvith the term Trinity , as we occasionally do, we roast 
not give to it the meting which it now has. The Trin- 
ity of that age^ was composed of^he Supreme God, and 
of two other Beings, perfectly distinet from^ and subordi' 
ftafe to him, called 4:he Son, and the HoFf Spirit, wha 
acted as minivers of the Supreme God. 

The reader will find abundant proofe of this in the eX' 
tijActs we shall lay before Iuda from tbe Fathfiyra. nany «f 
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horn held tfcis kind of Tnmtf. For further proof we 
>vould refer to Jortin's remarks on £ccl. Hist., vol. II« 
pp. 253-1855. 

With these obTious and necessary remarks^ the pro« 
priety of which will becoDne more apparent hereailer, we 
pass to the consideration of the main subject of our inr- 
q[iiiry. 

In the first century, we find the Apostle Peter, in his 
discourse to the Jews, recorded Acts 2. 22, 24, telling 
them, \^Ye men of Israel, hear these words: Jesus of Ka- 
zareth, a fnan approved of God among you by miracles 
and wonders, and signs, which God did by kirn, in the 
midst of you, as ye yourselves also know: him, being 
delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands have cruci* 
lied and slain, whom God has raised up;^^ And v. 32, he 
adds: ^^This Jesus has Gtod raised up, whereof we are 
all witnesses; Aerefore, being by the right hand of God 
exalted^ and having received of the Father the promise 
of the Holy Ghost, he has shed forth this which ye now 
see and hear;" and v. 36, we read: "Therefore let all 
the House of Israel know assuredly, that God has made 
thai same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and 
Christ," St Paul writes, 1 Cor. 8, 6: "But to us there 
is but one God, tlie Father , of whom are all things, and 
we in him; and one Lord Jesus Christ,, by whom are all 
things, and we by him." 1 Timv2»5. he says: "For 
there is one God* and one Mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus." And. Ef^ 4. 5, we read: 
**One Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Fa- 
ther of all, ioho is above all, and in you alt." Surely 
the men who speak and write thus, must be Unitarians.. 
No Trinitarian would have expressed himself iR this man* 
ner. 

But it was not the Apostles alone who were Unitaricms. 
The whole body of believers was so likewise. The first 
converts to Christianity were Jews. They were called 
after Jesus of Nazareth, Nazarenes* By this name the 
Jewish Christians are most commonly designated in 
church history. That these Nazarenes or Jewish Chris- 
tians were Unitarians, appears clearly from . the Acts of 
the Apostles* We learn from this book, that during the 
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whole period whose histoiy it contains, that is, for more 
^han thirty jean after our Lord'i ascension, these Chris* 
fians and the Jews were in the constant habit ot wor- 
shipping peaceably together in the same synag:ogues; 
a thing which Vould have been totally impossible if the 
former had addressed their worship to a God consisting 
of three persons, while the latter continued to adore the 
God of tiieir fathers in the simple unity of his Being. 
But the Unitarianism of the Nazarenes does not rest 
merely on inference. It is expressly admitted by the 
Trinitarian Mosheim in his valuable Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. See vol. I, p. 212. And what appears to us to be 
entirely decisive of the subject under consideration, this 
writer states that the Nazarenes were not considered as 
heretics by the ancient Christians. 

Of the Gentile Christians ef the first century we have 
but little information that can he depended on; but so far 
as the writings of the Apostolie Fathers which have come 
down to us, appear to be genuine, they are evidently the 
works of Unitarians* 

In the second century we have drst Justin Mart3rT, A. 
D. 140, who says, speaking of Christ: ^^ than whom we 
know no prince more kingly, and more righteous, afler 
the God who generated him;" (o) and again, speaking of 
the God in Heaven, and the God upon earth (Christ) 
who conversed with Abraham, he says: *^ The former is 
the Lord of that Lord who was upon earth, as kU Father 
and Crod^ the cmme of his exisiencey and of hi» being 
powerftdy and Lord, and God.^^ (h) 

We next have Athenagoras A. D. 178, who does not 
consider Christ as the one God, but as one employed by 
the one God. He says: '^ our doctrine teaches us, that 
there is one God, the maker of all things, who made all 
things by his own Logos," (c) Clemens Alexandrious, 
who lived A. D. 194, says: '* The Mediator performs 
the will of the Father. The Logos is the Mediator, be- 
ing common to both, ^e Seal of God, and the Saviour 
of men. Of the one he is the aervaniy but our Instruct- 
er."(d) And again: *^ There is one unbegotten Almigfa* 

(a)ApoL. 1. p. 16. (6)DiAL. p. 413. (c)Apou f. 
40. (d)PAi>AO. UB. 3. Cap. 1, 2I5« 
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ty Fatiiervatid one First begotten, foy whom all things 
were, and without whom nothing was made. For one 19 
truly God, who made the origin of ail things," meaomg 
his first begotten Son.(e) 

In the third century, we meet with Origen, Ihe most 
learned of all die fathers, who flourished about the year 
225. He says: "The Father only is the Good; and the 
Saviour, as he is the image of the invisible God, so he 
is the image of his goodness."(/) "The Logos did 
whatever the Father ordered." («•) Again he says: " The 
Saviour and the Holy Spirit are more excelled by the Fa*- 
tlier, than he, and the Holy Spirit excel other things, &e. 
and he (the Saviour) though excelling such and such great 
things, (viz: Thrones, Principalities and Powers) in es- 
sence and office, and power and Godhead, is by no means 
to be compared with the Father." (h) Speaking of th<i. 
difference between the Greek prepositions d^a and hupo, 
the former denoting instrum^enioUty, and the latter proper 
causality, he says: " If all things were made (dia) by the 
Logos (that is, as the Instrument) they were not made 
(hupo) by the Logos, (that is, as the cause) but by one 
who is better and greater than the Logos, and who can 
that be but the Father." (») 

The next Father I shall produce is Novatian, who 
flourished about the year 240. He says: "The Father 
only is the only good God."(7) "The rule of Truth 
teaches us to believe, after the Father, in the Son of 
God, Christ Jesus, our Lord God, but the Son of God, 
of that God who is one, and alone the maker of all things." 
(A:) *'Thettgh he was in the form of God, he did not at- 
tempt the robbery of being equal with God, For though 
he knew that he was God of God the Father,, he never 
compared hiinselfwith God the Father; remembering that 
he was of the- Father, and that he had what the^ Father 
gave him."(/) "The Son is less than the Father, because 
he is sanctiiobed by him."(wi) "God the Father is the 
matter and creatorof all,, who alone has no origin, invis^ 

(c)Strom. lib.. 6, p. 644. (/)Com. vol. 1, p. 877. 
(g-)AD. Celsxjm. LIB. 2, p. 63. (ife)CoM. VOL. 2, p. 218. 
(t)CoM. VOL. 2, P. 66. (i)CHi 4, p. 11. (k)Cn. 9, p.. 
26. (/)Ch.^2,f..84^ (ni)CH. 27, p. 102.. 
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means tlie case. The great body of Christiana retaii^« 

as yet, their Unitarian faith in its pristine simplicity. The 
new doctrine had its oiigin with the more teamed amoog 
ihem, K^o were deeply imbued with the Platonic philo- 
sophy o£ that day; and who, with the riew of assimiiar 
ttng their reUgion to their philosophy, invented the species 
of Trinity to which we have adverted in our prefatory re- 
marks. To prove this, and to show the aversion which 
the multitude had to even this qualified species of Trinity, 
we shall cite a passage from TertuUian, a celebrated writ- 
er who flourished during the latter part of the second, and 
beginning of the third century. He says: *^The simple, 
the ignorant, and unlearned, who are always the greater 
part of the body of Christians, since the rule of faith," 
(meaning probably the Apostles creed) "transfers the wor- 
ship of many gods to the one true God, not understand- 
ing that the unity of God is to be maintained, but with 
the (Economy, dread this CEconomy; (2) imagining that 
this number and disposition of a trinity is a division of the 
unity. They therefore will have it that we are worship- 
pers of two, or even of three Gods, but that they are tlie 
worshippers of one God only. We, they say, hold the 
Monarchy, ((uz) £ven the Latins have learned to bawl 
out for the Monarchy, and the Greeks themselves will not 
understand the (Economy."(6&) 

But we have a still higher species of evidence to estab- 
lish the Unitarianism of the church during the first three 
centuries, which we shall now proceed to lay before the 
reader. 

When we wish to ascertain the opinions held by a par- 
ticular church, at any given period, we naturally inquire 
in the first instance, whether such church had a written 
creed or formida of faith, and if so, we then refer to such 
creed as the best authority for what that church did be- 
lieve. Now it is in our power to give to the reader the 

[z]This tetm was used at that time to express the agen- 
cy of the Son, or of the Son and the Holy Spirit in the 
administration of the Universe. 

[oajBy this term the ancients expressed the undivided 
mipremacyof the Father. 

[66]Tert. ad Praxeam sec. in. p, 502 
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several creeds wfaich were adopted by the church dui^ 
tiie first five centuries; and this will enable him to form 
lus o#n opinion on the subject matter of our inquiry. 

In the first century we meet with no other creed, than 
the simple on^ contained in the Scriptures, namely, that 
4Fesus of Nazareth is the Messiah or Christ of God. This 
creed was the rock on which our Saviour assured Peter 
^at he would build his Church, and that the gates of hell 
should never prevail over it. Matt 16. 16-18. It was 
this creed, which the Apostle Peter taught to the assem- 
bled Jews on the day of Pentecost. Acts 2. 36. The 
Apostle John wrote his Gospel, for the special purpose of 
inculcating this simple creed. John 20. 31. And when 
the Apostle Paul was miraculously converted to a know- 
ledge of the truth, the great burden of his preaching was, 
to convince his hearers that Jesus was indeed the Christ. 
Act 9. 22. 

When converts were made from among the heathens,, 
another article was necessarily added, expressive of the 
beliefin one God even the Father. These two articles 
constituted the two first in what is commonly called the 
Apostles creed, and are probably all in that creed which 
are of apostolical origin. 

From the beginning of the second century to the year 
325, the creed generally known as the Apostles' Creed^^ 
was the rule of faith in the church. This creed reads 
thus: *^l believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
Heaven and Earth: And in Jesus Christ his only Son our 
Lord; Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, Bom of 
the Virgin Mary, Sufiered under Pontius Pilate, Was 
crucified, dead and buried; He descended into Hell; 
The third day he rose from the dead; He ascended into 
Heaven, And sitteth on the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty; From thence he shall come to judge the quick 
and Ihe dead. I believe in the Holy Ghost; The Holy 
Catholic Church; The communion of Saints; The for* 
giveness of sins; The resurrection of the body, and the 
hfe everlasting." 

We do not give this creed as havipg been composed 
by one or more of the Apostles; we believe it to be for 
the most part, the work of a subsequent time. Neither 
do we give it as having been composed at once, in the 
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form in which it has come down to us; fori;ve believe diat 
several of the articles which it contains were added at dif- 
ferent periods, for the purpose of excluding from the ccmi* 
mnnioQ of the church those who held opimons which were 
deemed by the nu^onty to be erroneous. But we comi?- 
der this creed of importance in the inquiry in which we 
are engaged, as it shews us what were the opinions held 
m the church with respect to God and to Jesus Christ 
during the second and third centuries. There are sev* 
eral other creeds which may be found in the writings of 
the Fathers, particularly in those of Irenseus and Tertul* 
Kan; but most, if not all of tliem are evidently mere gloss- 
es or ampUfications of the Apostles' creed. 

In the year 325 was helathe famous council of iN'ice, 
at which the Nicene creed was framed. This creed is 
as follows: 

'^We believe in one God, Almighty, maker of all things 
visible and invisible: and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, the begotten of the Father, the only begot- 
ten, that is, of the substance of the Father, God of God, 
Light of Light, very God of very God, begotten not made« 
consubstantial ^vith the Father; by whom all things both 
in heaven and earth were made, who for us men, and our 
salvation, came down from Heaven, and was incarnate, 
and made man, and suffered, and rose again the third day, 
and ascended into Heaven, and shall come again to judge 
the quick and the dead; and in the Holy Ghost And 
the Catholic and Apostolic Church anathematizes those 
who say, that there was a time when the Son of God was 
not; or that he was made out of nothing, or of another 
substance or essence, or that he was created, or muta- 
ble." 

The fourth and last creed which we shall give is that 
generally known by the name of the Athanasian. Not 
that this creed was composed by Athanasius, but be- 
cause the unknown author, who domposed it, in the fifth 
century, thought proper to give it as the work of that saint, 
for the purpose of giving it currency. It reads thus: 

'^Whosoever will be saved, before all things it is ne- 
cessary that he hold the Catholic faith. 

Which faith, except every one do keep whole and un- 
defiled, without doubt he shall perish eveiiastingly. 
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And the CalhoHc faith is this, That we worship ode 
Grod in trinity, and trinity in unity; 

Neither confounding the persons, nor dividing the sub- 
stance. 

For there is one person of the Father, another of the 
Son, and another of the Holy Ghost. 

But the Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, is all one; the glory equal, the majesty co- 
eternal. 

Such as the Father is, such ia the Son, and such is 
the Holy Ghost. 

The Father uncreate, the Son uncreate, and the Holy 
Ghost uncreate. 

' The Father incomprehensible, the Son incomprehen*- 
sible, and the Holy Ghost incomprehensible. 

The Father eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy 
Ghost eternal. 

And yet they are not three eternals, but one etemaL 

As also there are not three incomprehensibles, nor 
three uncreated; but one uucreated, and one incompre- 
llensible. 

So likewise the Father is Almighty, the Son Almighty, 
and the Holy Ghost Almighty. 

And yet they are not three Almighties, but one Al- 
mighty. 

So the Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy 
Ghost is God. 

And yet they are not three Gods, but one God. 

So likewise, the Father is Lord, the Son Lord, and 
the Holy Ghost Lord. 

And yet not three Lords, but one Lord. 

For like as we are compelled by the Christian verity* 
to acknowledge every Person by himself to be God and 
Lord; 

So are we forbidden by the Catholic religion to say, 
there be three Gods, or three Lords. 

The Father is made of none, neither created, nor be* 
gotten* 

The Son is of the Father alone, notmade» nor creat- 
ed, but begotten. 

The Holy Ghost is of the Father and of the Son; nei- 
ther madot nor created* nor b^otten* but proceeding. 
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So there is one Father, not three Fa&ers; one Son* 
not three Sons; one Holy Ghost, not three Holy Ghosts. 

And in this trinity none is afore or after other, none is 
greater or less than another. 

But die whole three Persons are co-eternal together, 
and co-equal. 

So tliat in all things, as is aforesaid, the Unity in Tri- 
nity, and the Trinity in Unity is to be worshipped. 

He therefore that will be saved, must thus think of the 
Trinity. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to everlastsi^ salvation, 
that he also believe rightly the incarnation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

For the right faith is, that we believe and confess, That 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is God and man; 

God of the substance of the FiEither^ begotten before 
the worlds; and Man of the substance of his mother, bom 
in the workh 

Perfect God, aild perfect man, of a reasonable iK>ul, 
-and human flesh subsisting; 

Equal to the Father, as touching his Godhead; and 
inferior to tlie Father, as iouchng Ms mariiood. 

Who although^ he be God and man, yet he is not two, 
but one Christ; 

One; not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh, but 
by taking of the manhood into God; 

One altogether, not by confusion of substance, but by 
unity of person. 

For as the reasonable soul and flesh is one man, so 
God and man is one Christ; 

Who suffered for our salvation, descended into hell, 
rose again the third day from the dead; 

He ascended into heaven, he sitteth on the right hand 
of the Father, God Almighty; from whence he slnll 
come to judge the quick and the dead. 

At whose coming all men shall rise again widi their 
bodies, and shall give account for their own works. 

And they that have done good, shall go into tife ever- 
lasting; and they that have done evil, into everlasting 
fire. 

This is the Catholic faith, which except a.iDaii believe 
faithfully he cannot be saved.'' 
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Here then we have the creeds of the Church during 
the first five centuries. The first thing which will strike 
every one who peruses them with attention, is the great, 
the marked difference, which there is in their contents, 
shewing that the belief of the church was essentially dif- 
ferent at these different periods. He will also perceive 
the gradual transiiioii which there was from one senti- 
ment to another; and, as the first creed is avowedly the 
one held by Unitarians, and the last, the one held by 
Trinitarians, the inference is irresistible, that the church 
which was Unitarian in the beginning, gradually became 
Trinitarian. To render this still more clear, we would 
heg the reader's attention to a few observations on the 
contents jof these several creeds. Of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, we are constantly told, that it is one of theyiwid- 
amenial doctrines of Christianity; one that forms the foun- 
dation on which the whole Christian system rests; and 
a behef in which is absolutely necessary to entitle any one 
to the name of Christian; and hence too, this dogma 
forms one of the most prominent features in the creed of 
every Trinitarian church. Now of this doctrine, thus 
declared to be of such vital importance, we do not find 
even a trace in the creeds of the first three centuries. 
The terms, Trinity, God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, 
three persons in one God, Consubstantiality, and other 
terms, indispensably necessary to express this dogma, 
are no where met with there; nor do we meet there with 
any expressions, which bear the slightest resemblance to 
those above enumerated, or which can by any ingenuity 
be so tortured as to convey the same meaning. The con- 
clusion is therefore irresistible, that these creeds are pure- 
ly Unitarian, and hence, that the church which had these 
creeds, and none other, as the universal rule of faith, 
must have been Unitarian also. 

The Nicene creed has been most commonly consider- 
ed as teaching the doctrine of the Trinity; but this we 
believe to be a mistake. In that creed the word Trinity 
is no where found; neither is the Divinity of the Holy Spir- 
it, as a person distinct from the Father, any where assert- 
ed in it. It constantly speaks of the Father and the Son 
as two Beings, as perfectly distinct the one from the oth- 
er, as two men can be. It considers the Father as the 
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self-existing God, and the author oC every thing else (tat 
exists; and the Son, as a Being who is God of God, that 
is, God by communication, and who derived his exist- 
ence from the Father. No where, do we find there the 
equality of the Son with the Father asserted. On the 
contrary, every thing leads us. to the belief that the Nicene 
Fathers considered Chrkt as a Being subordinate to the 
Father, and dejpendent on Hiin. All that they did de- 
cree, which in any way approaches Trinitarianism i^t 
that the Son is of the same substance with the Father. 
That these are not the Trinitarian doctrines of the pre- 
sent day, must be apparent to all; though we admit that 
what was settled at jNTice ultimately led to the adoption 
of these dogmas. 

The Athanasian is the.true Trinitarian creed, and the 
first in which the doctrine of the Trinity, as now held, is 
expressly taught. It is the first in which we meet with 
the term Trinity; it is the first which teaches the equality 
of the Son and Holy Spirit with the Father; it is there 
that wc first find it asserted, that the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Spirit are each of them God, are each of them 
eternal, are each of them uncreated, and yet, that these 
three Persons. pr Beings, (for these words have evidently 
here the same mejining,) are only one Being. 'Now all 
{his is pure TrinitarianisiT}; .and hence the Athana- 
sian creed was adopted, as cputaining the jtrue faith, in 
all the Trinitarian churches, andis'retain^d:in most of 
them to this day; and.if in som^of thePj-otestant church- 
es this creed is . now no ' longer used, yet there, other 
creeds of the same tenor, and of neafly the same phrase- 
ology, have been substituted for it. Whoever reads the 
Athanasian creed cannot help observing the very promi- 
nent place which the doctrine of the Trinity occupies in 
it; and this to us is proof that this doctrine at that .time 
was a new on^, .and hence that so much pains was takoa 
to inculcate it. 

The inferenqe- whreh we thus draw from {he contents 

..of these creeds will recme strong cpn^nnation when 

we consider the ol^ect for which the,,three latter creeds 

were composed. That object evidently . and avowedly 

was as we have already stated, to exclude. from thecom- 

;;,niunipn of the church such ^l^^lieyers <as did npt agree 
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with the majority in certain speculative opinions. The 
tpue apostolic creed was composed of but two articles, 
namely, a profession of faith in one God even the Father, 
and in Jesus as the Christ or Messenger of that one God. 
It was this faith which the Savionr himself had declared 
to be life eternal, {cc) It was this faith alone, a profession 
of which the apostles of our Lord required to entitle any 
one to become a member of the Christian church; and 
this is the only faith, under which all manldnd can ever 
be united in one universal church. 

But the Christian world did not long remain satisfied 
with this simple creed. It was soon deemed to be insuf- 
ficient as the rule of faith; and it is to the desire of being 
wise beyond what Christ and his apostles were, that we 
owe the many and contradictory creeds, which, for ages 
have torn and desolated the church of Christ. We can 
tell, in almost every case, against what opinions the 
main articles of the principal popular creeds were level- 
led. But on these %ye can bestow but a passing glance. 
In the early days of the church there existed a sect called 
Gnostics, who, misled by the eastern philosophy, and with 
the view of doing honor to the Saviour, whom they be- 
lieved to be one of the Aeons, denied that he had any real 
body, or suffered or died other than in appearance. A- 
gainst this sect were levelled those articles of the, so call- 
ed, apostolic creed, which speak of the birth, the suffer- 
ings, the death, the burial and the resurrection of Christ. 
When in the beginning of the fourth century the Platonic 
philosophy was generally adopted by the doctors of the 
church, the Nicene creed was composed, which exclud- 
ed from the communion of the faithful all who did not 
believe that the Son is of the same essence witli the Fa- 
ther; although in the Sabellian controversy in the preced- 
ing century, the church had decreed precisely the reverse. 
And when, at the close of the fourdi and the beginning 
of the iiflh century, the doctrine of the Trinity was setr 
tied, as we now have it, the Athanasian creed was fram- 
ed, in which that doctrine is laid down with all possible 
precision, and which to secure the adoption of this dog- 
ma, pronounces accursed all those who do not em- 



[cc] JoHW xvu. 3. 
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* brace all and every one of its self-contradicting articles. 
How lamentable is it, that this spirit of cursing should 
have descended even to our times, and should still find 
so many responding voices among those who profess to 
believe in the dogmas set forth in that creed. 

We have thus seen that from the beginning of the se- 
cond century creeds were composed for the purpose of 
excluding from the church those whose faith differed from 
that of the majority of behevers. That there were Uni- 
tarians in the church from the earliest times is not disput- 
ed: and how did it happen that no creed or article of faith 
was framed to exclude them from the church, while oth- 
ers were framed to exclude those whose errors, in 
comparison with Unitarianism, would appear trifling and 
venial to the orthodox of the present day? There is but 
one way of accounting for this; and that is by the suppo- 
sition that Unitarianism was the universal faith of the 
church during those eaily ages; and what proves this con- 
clusively is, that as soon as the contrary opinion obtain- 
' ed the ascendency, the Athanasian creed was framed for 
the express purpose of excluding Unitarians from the 
conrmi union of die church. 

We have endeavoured to prove that the great body of 
Christians during the first three centuries were Unitari- 
ans. It would now be interesting to investigate the sev- 
eral causes by which the church was gradually led to em- 
brace the doctrine of the Trinity. Happily for us, we 
have abundant historical evidence to enable us to tio this 
in a satisfactory manner. But the limits we have pre- 
scribed to ourselves do not admit of our entering on this 
inquiry. We must therefore content ourselves with a ve- 
ry brief statement of the principal changes which took 
{Sace in the faith of the church. , 

In the second and third centuries many persons em- 
braced Christianity, who were deeply imbued with the 
principles of the heathen philosophy, particularly the la- 
ter Platonic. These men, as Mosheim complains, (dd) 
blended their philosophic opinions with the pure and sim- 
ple tenets of Christianity; and hence sprung the doctrine 
of the Trinity. 

[cW]EccL* Hist. vol. 1, p. 156. 
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It appears to have been the generaT belief rf tfie* ante* 
Nicene Fathers, thatGod,^ previous to the creation of ther 
universe, called a super-angelic Being into existence^ 
and made him his Instrument in the work oft creation. 
This super-angelic Being,, denominated thevEogos or 
Word, thejr held to have become afterwards incarnate, as- 
the Christ or Messiah. In the beginning of tiie fourthr 
century a dispute arosor whether this Logos had beett 
created out of nothing, or was » direct^ emanation fromr 
the Deity^ and formed from his own essence. This last 
idea has nothing to startle us^ when we ueflecir that ma- 
ny of the philosophers of that day held that all souls were 
direct emlanations from the Deity^and portions of the Di* 
vine Essence. The opinion thatf l&e Logos had been 
formed from the Divine Essence, was a favourite one 
with Ae Christian Fathers of the Platonic school, and a- 
mongthem^ of Alexanderr Bishop of Alexandria in E^ 
gypt. This opinion was controverted by Anus, his pres- 
byter, who maintaiaed that the Logos was created out 
of nothing. Such was the origin of the famous Arian 
controversy. As this controversy caused some disturb- 
ance in the church, Constantine, the first Christian Em- 
peror, convened in the year 325, a council at Nice in 
Bithynia, at which the doctrine of the consubstantiality 
prevailed. Now although that which was settled at Nice,, 
fell far short of being the doctrine ©f the Trinity, yet it 
very naturally led to it. Men graduaUy carried out the 
doctrine of consubstantiality to its natural result; and 
though this progress might have been somewhat retard- 
ed by the Unitarianism of (he commenn people, and the 
decrees of the synod of Jerusalem about tlie year 330,. 
and of the council of Remini, in the year 359,. (at which 
latter more than four hundred Bishops met,, whose diecis- 
ions were favourable to the cause of Arianism) yet the 
doctrine of the Trinity gradually became predominant, 
and at the council of Constantinople helcTin the year 381, 
the equality of the Son and the Holy Spirit with the Fa- 
ther, was solemnly decreed. We have hitherto made no 
mention of the Holy Spirit, except in the last sentence. 
This omission we shall now supply. By the earliest 
Christians the Holy Spirit was considered, not as a per- 
son distinct from the Father, but as a divine influence or 
power. At a pretty early date however, the Holy Spirit 
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began to be considered- by some as a Being, iiaving. a 
distinct personal existenccr and one, who, together with 
Christ, was an agent in communicating the bounties of 
the Almighty Father to mankind. In point of rank the 
Holy Spirit was generally considered to be inferior, not 
only to the Father, but to Christ also. This lasted until 
af^er the Niccne counciL At that council we find noth- 
ing said of the consubstantiality of the Holy Spicit and the 
Son; but about the middle of the fourth century this doc^ 
trine began to be taught by some 4>f the Fathers of the 
church, and that with such success, thai at the council of 
Constantinople, A. D. 381, the perfect eq^ality^ of the 
Holy Spirit with the Father and the Son was decreed,.. 
as before stated. . 

But though the equality of the Father, Son and Holy. 
Spirit, was thus decreed, yet there remained still consid^ 
erable objections to it arising from the many clear pas- 
sages of Scripture, in which the inferiority of the Son to 
the Father, is most explicitly taught. To remove this 
difficulty, the doctrine of two natures in Christ was in- 
vented, and confirmed by the decrees of the council of 
Epbesusv hel<i- A. D. 431^ and ailerwards amejided and'' 
improved^ at-the counciPof Calcedon, held A. D. 461,. 
by which the doctrine of the Trinity was reduced to nearly 
its present form. But though this incomprehensible dog- 
ma was thus, decreed by the councils, yet it took much 
time and trouble to bring the multitude, who remained 
practical Unitarians, over to the new faith; and in Priest- 
ley's Early Opijoions, vol. 2, we find, what offence the in- 
troduction of the Trinitarian doxology, ''Glory to -the Fa- 
ther, and to the Son and 16 the Holy Spirit,*' gavGtb the 
multitude, as a> novelty, and the introduction of new ob- 
jects of worship..f cc] There were however two causes 
which co-operated poweifully. in causing the doctrine of 
the Trinity to be ultimately received. The first was, the 

(ecj Those who are desirous of'hnowing^ what were 
the Doxologies of the primitive churchy wUl find thetn 
MatL 6. 13. ^^ For thine is the Kingdom, OM the poio- 
cr, .ofid the Glory, forever. Amen.^^ Rom^ 16. 27. 
"Tb God only wise be glory, through Jesus Christ, for* 
^er. Amen.'' 1. Tim. 1, 17. "JVbw unto the King 
iti^moiHal, Invisible, the only wise God, be honor and glo- 
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•growing superstifion of (he. age, which inclined tneh to 
deify subordinate objects, asiis evident from the fact that 
in the beginning of the fifth century, if not earlier,, men 
began every whe^^e to pay divine worship to the Virgin 
"Mary, and to departed saints arid martyrs; a practice 
which has continued in the Roman' Catholic and Gre^k 
churches to this day. The aecond cause was, that after 
the reign of Theodosius in 3T9, most of the Roman Em- 
perors were warmly altached,to the cause of orthodoxy^ 
xind that these, and especially Theodosius and Justinian, 
ibrced the people, by the most merciless persecutions, to 
adopt the theological subtle&ss which the doctors had 
.decreed. 

We have thus endeavoured taestabhsh the fact that the 
cihnrch was Unitarian during the first three centuries after 
Christ, and have also attempted to trace briefly the rise 
«iid progress of the doctrine of the 'Trinity; and though 
we feel fiilly sensible of the imperfect manner in which 
our task has been accomplished, yet we flatter ourselves 
that enough has been done to convince every unpreju- 
diced reader, that it was the universal belief of those ear- 
ly ages,, that God is ONE, a Being of simple UNITY. 

TO THE PtmjLIC. 

With thei present number, the publication of the Essay- 
ist will cease. When two. years ago this work was un- 
dertaken, it was not contemplated that its present editor 
was to be otherwise connected- with it than as an. occa- 
sional contributor. Circumstances however, which had 
not been anticipated, devolved on him fehortly.feifterwards 
the sole direction of this paper. Since that time it has 
been his unceasing endeavourto render it as, useful arid 
as acceptable to the public as, was in his power. He has 
constantly aimed to select for discussion such subjects as 
he deemed most useful, and'has treated 'them with such 
ability as God has given him. In' his researches, truth — 
truth as it is found in the teafehing of Jesus — has been 

ry^ forever and ever. JhnenJ^^ And Jude t\ 25, accord- 
ing to Ch^e$bach^s Text: - ^^To the onhf. God our Saviour.^ 
through Jems Christ otur Lord^ be glory and . Majesty^ 
donnnion andpower^ as before all time^ so note and ihroug/i-' 
out all ages. Amen." These are the true doxologies 
which were from the beginning; all of these are purely 
Unitarian. 
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^lifl only object In the disquishions into which his search 
<Bfler truth has led him, he has constantly endeavoured to 
vavoid wounding the feelings of those who honestly diSer- 
-ed from him in sentiment; and if on one occasion he has 
-departed from this scrupulous regard to the feelings of 
>>others, it was when compelled to do so in self-defence, 
«nd for tine purpose of repelling an insolent attempt to ex- 
clude Unitarians fromthe common benefits and privileges 
of society. 

The public has received these labours with the kindest 
indulgence, and>the patronage bestowed has been far 
greater than was anticipated. Want of support is not 
.therefore the cause of the discontinuance of the Essayist 
Neither is it that the editor is tired of ins labours. On 
the contrary these have procured him many happy hovu-s, 
to which he will hereafter look back with pleasure: and he 
parts with this little work with a truly heart felt regret 
But his private afiairs-have of late so muck increased as 
to render the continuance of the Essayist impossible, es- 
pecially as his endeavours to procure contributions from 
a distance. have in a great measure proved aboitive. 

The editor closes this publication with less regret as 
•as he indulges the hope that its place will soon be suppli- 
.«d by a new periodical to be issued fro^i a more oeiKrdl 
situation, and under circumstances calculated to render 
it more extensively useful. He is attached to Unitarian- 
ism, because he believes it to be the doctrine of the sa- 
cred Scriptures, and the foundation of all true religion; 
and he would regret to see these western regions without 
a periodica], whose tendency should be to call mankind 
back from the vain and contradictory systems of the dark 
:ages, to the pure and unadulterated religion of Jesiis. 

He feels the fullest confidence not only in the correct- 
ness of the views \Vhich he has advanced, but also of their 
•final and speedy triumph. Already the clouds of error 
^nd darkness, which have so long overshadowed the 
Christian world, begin every where to be dissipated. Al- 
ready the belief in one God, a Being of uncompounded 
Unity, istapidly spreading; and the day cannot be dis- 
tant, when all those who bear the name of Christians, 
shall again acknowledge "One Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism, one God and Father of a?l, who is above all, and 
thiough all, and in all." 
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